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CALVIN AND LUTHER 


In mentioning these two names, wide perspectives are opened. Luther 
and Calvin are not mediocre men of their age. They may be considered 
as two of the most important figures of the reformation. In them we 
find the origin of mighty impulses in history even to the present day. 

To be absorbed in the perusal of the life of one of these prophetic 
figures — for both of them may undoubtedly be described as such ~— 
and to listen with interest to that which he conveyed to his contem- 
poraries, will prove to be a rare pleasure. How much more will it be 
so when we engage ourselves with the mutual relations between these 
exceptional personalities, or investigate the manner in which they 
disclosed themselves to each other. 

This article deals with the personal relations between the two 
reformers, and it is my intention to furnish the reader with an account 
thereof. In so doing, I am fully aware of the fact that I am not dealing 
with a new theme, for in none of the biographies of Calvin it is entirely 
omitted. Furthermore a few separate treatises were also published on 
this subject *). Yet I am of opinion that a repeated discussion, with the 
introduction of a few new aspects, will not be superfluous. 

It is quite a knotty subject with which we have to deal here. For 
the material, which should provide the historian with the necessary 
data, appears to be exceedingly scanty, while difficulty is experienced 
with the interpretation of that which can be obtained. Luther and 
Calvin never met or spoke a word to each other. Neither was there 
a regular correspondence between them. Even in an indirect way, by 
means of other people for instance, or friends or colleagues, there 


1) A. Lang, Luther und Calvin (1896), in: Reformation und Gegenwart, 
Detmold, 1918, 72—87; E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin, II, Lausanne, 1902, 
562—587; W. Niesel, Calvin und Luther, in: Ref. Kirchenzeitung LXXXI 
(1931), 195, 196; J. Pannier, Recherches sur la formation intellectuelle de} 
Calvin, Paris, 1931, 55—60. The main points are also mentioned by W. Walker, 
John Calvin, New York, 1906, and by R. N. Carew Hunt, Calvin, London, 
1933, v. index. 
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existed very little contact. In reality, they kept at a respectful distance 
from each other. 

The fact that they lacked the opportunity hereto, was not the only 
reason, why there never existed a closer contact between them. Next 
to that we may also mention something of a different nature which 
offered impediments. These men may have been contemporaries, but 
that does not obliterate the fact that there existed between them a 
rather great difference in age. We should always bear this in mind 
while contemplating their relations. 

Luther was born in 1483, Calvin in 1509. This leaves a difference 
of more than 25 years. The younger therefore, came almost a genera~- 
tion later than the elder. In that age, such a difference probably offer- 
ed as much impediments for mutual comprehension as it does ever 
and anon nowadays. Therefore it might be useful to give a more 
concrete explanation of this difference in age, by means of a few 
facts. When Luther nailed his wellknown doctrines against the selling 
of indulgences, to the door of the Wittenberg chapel in 1517, Calvin 
was only a boy of eight years. When Calvin's Institutes was published 
in Bagel in 1536, and he began to make a name for himself, Luther 
was already past the age of 50 years with only one more decade to 
live. And in 1546, the year of Luther’s death, Calvin was in the heat 
of the struggle at Geneva while the period of his triumph and spread- 
ing influence in many countries of Europe was only commencing. 

But it was not only this considerable difference in age which brought 
about a certain distance between these two men. We must also remem- 
ber that they were of different nationalities. Luther was every inch a 
German, while Calvin on the other hand, showed the features of the 
Picardian, who inhabits the northern part of France. There is no 
reason to believe, that this difference was somewhat bridged over by 
the fact, that both of them mastered the language of the learned, namely 
Latin. For neither of them used Latin exclusively. Each one of them 
composed an important part of his writings in his mothertongue. 

Granted that it is the special merit of Luther, that he helped in 
moulding the modern German language by his writings, the same 
may be said about Calvin with reference to modern French. Conse- 
quently to both men a large percentage of their spiritual products 
remained mutually inaccessible. Of course this difference in nationality 
brought about other consequences too. Luther and Calvin must more 
or less have been strangers to one another. 

Furthermore, we can also point out a difference in disposition and 
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education, a difference in milieu and culture from which this men 
came respectively. But I have already said enough to prove that our 
subject, however interesting it may be, meets with difficulties on 
every side. Under circumstances such as these, one is tempted to form 
a romantic conception. But then we are in danger of forming a repre- 
sentation of their mutual relationship which is, if not a caricature, at 
least a strongly retouched representation and is far from reality. We 
should arm ourselves thoroughly against this danger. The best way of 
doing this is to confine ourselves as strictly as possible to the exact data 
and the scattered information which can be derived from the reform- 
ers themselves or from their contemporaries. 

If we use this method, and take Luther as starting point, we, will not 
make much progress. Very soon it appears that we have nothing more 
to say on the subject. The available information can be summarized 
in a few sentences. In a letter to Bucer at Strasbourg in 1539, Luther 
sent his regards to Calvin and mentioned that he has learnt with 
appreciation of a few of Calvin's writings. The Institutes was probably 
amongst these. Furthermore Luther was aware of the fact, that Calvin 
did not agree with his doctrine of the corporeal presence of Christ in 
the bread and wine of the sacrament of the holy communion, According 
to information given to Calvin by Melanchthon, Luther made this 
remark: ‘I hope that one day he (that is Calvin) will have a better 
opinion of us, but it is only fair that we should tolerate something of 
such a masterspirit.’ And towards the end of his life — at least so the 
story goes — Luther found in a bookshop at Wittenberg, a recently 
published writing of Calvin, which dealt with the holy communion and 
he declared in connection therewith: ‘He who has written this, is a 
learned and pious man. If Oecolampadius and Zwingli followed his 
line of thought, it would never have resulted in such a conflict’). 

This is well-nigh alle there is to tell, but this meagre harvest is not 
altogether inconceivable. Luther was, as I have already stated, a much 
elder contemporary. It was therefore almost impossible for a young 
man like Calvin to have had any significant influence on him or his 
inner development. And in as much as Calvin's activity was of any 
significance to Luther, it was limited to the outside. But apparently 


2) Cf. W. J. Kooiman, Maarten Luther Doctor der Heilige Schrift, Refor- 
mator der Kerk?, Amsterdam, 1948, 165; more detailed by E. Doumergue, 
Jean Calvin, II, 572f. See for the interpretation of the letter from Luther 
to Bucer, 14 Oct. 1539: Herminjard, Correspondance des Réformateurs dans 
les pays de langue francaise VI, 73. 
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Luther respected Calvin and held him in high esteem. Thus he spoke 
with approval of him, even as one of a more advanced age does when 
he has noticed the work of a younger man, and then makes mention 
of the rich promise which it holds in store for the future. It seems as 
if Calvin did not mean more than this to Luther. 

If however, we take Calvin instead of Luther as our starting-point, 
the result is quite different. In this contribution, I intend to sketch 
the significance of Luther’s influence on Calvin. 


II 


The first which arrests our attention, is that Calvin had a proper 
conception of Luther’s significance as standard-bearer of the reforma- 
tive-action during the 16th century, and that he was fully prepared to 
acknowledge this special significance of Luther without reserve. 

It can be observed from many of his statements how convinced he 
was of this fact. This is obvious, for e.g. when Calvin has to defend 
the reformation against imputation from the side of the Roman Catho- 
lics. Without hesitation he defends Luther, describing his work as a 
work of God. In his writing against Pighius on the free will, in the year 
1543, he states the following: ‘We testify now, even as we have done 
up to the present, that we consider him (namely Luther) an excellent 
apostle of Christ, by whose work and service the purity of the gospel 
is restored in our days’*). During the same year, Calvin adressed the 
diet of Speier, demonstrating the necessity of a reformation of the 
church. He sketched the deterioration of the church at the beginning of 
that century. ‘Amidst these pitiful conditions however’, thus he 
remarked, ‘Luther appeared, followed by others, who with united exer- 
tion, sought to find new means and ways by which religion could be 
purified, pious orthodoxy restored and the church elevated from such 
a calamity to a fairly good condition; it is along the same lines that 
we are still working’ *). According to Calvin this was not merely the 
work of human beings: ‘God roused Luther and the others, who carried 
the torch ahead, in order to recover the way of salvation; and by 
whose service our churches were founded and established’*). Thus 
while the names of the others are kept secret, Luther’s name is delib- 


3) Opera ed. Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, VI, 250. 
4) Opera, VI, 478. 
5) Opera, VI, 459. 
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erately mentioned. To Calvin, Luther was the first, the pioneer in 
the fullfillment of the reformative task *). 

At present we know that Luther did not realize the full significance 
of his magnificent vocation at first. Also Calvin was fully aware of 
this fact. He noticed the development which could be observed in 
Luther in this respect. In his Commentary on John 9 verse 35, Calvin 
remarked that something of what has happened to the man who was 
born blind, has been experienced in his own time: ‘For in the beginning 
when Luther and the like-minded, rebuked the pope for the coarse 
abuses, they hardly had any conception of true christianity. But when 
the pope inveighed against them, and they were banished from the 
synagogue of Rome, Christ reached out his hand to them and became 
fully known to them’). 

This process of development in Luther, is beautifully sketched by 
Calvin in the above mentioned writing directed against Pighius. He 
guotes Luther who wrote in like manner about himself: ‘My opponents 
compel me to become wiser everyday in spite of myself.’ ‘And this,’ said 
Calvin, ‘is absolutely true. For when he was still shrouded by the 
darkness, which threatened to cover the whole world, he reached out 
to what seemed to him only a tiny spark of light which has escaped 
from a narrow crevice. The enemies of the light however with the 
intention of encumbering and destroying the pious diligence of this 
man, only succeeded in opening wider the windows, yes even in putting 
the doors ajar. We do not make this remark as a subterfuge for our 
apostasy of the pope, but to explain the kind of justice which Luther 
could expect from his opponents if he joined issue at once against the 
entire corruption of the papacy, seeing that they could not even tole- 
rate a gentle rebuke, which was only directed against tangible defects. 
At that time it was not Luther's intention to become an apostate of 
the tyranny of the antichrist, but only to heal the sickness, which 
seemed to be as easy as it was necessary. But in this he deceived him- 
self. For the papacy which abounded in injustices, cracked internally, 
as soon as a hand was lifted to touch it, and could not be healed’ $). 

Calvin did not only notice this course of the beginning of the refor- 


6) Cf. also Institutes book IV chapt. III 4. Calvin looked at Luther as at 
an apostle of Christ, as he called him in 1540, cf. Herminjard, Correspondance 
des Réformateurs dans les pays de langue frangaise, VI (1883), 136; Opera 
selecta ed. Barth-Niesel, V (1936), 46, 390. Also in Calvin’s writing against 
Pighius (1543), Luther is called an excellent apostle of Christ, Opera, VI, 250. 

7) Opera, XLVII, 232. 

8) Opera, VI, 241. 
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mation. He could also justify it. For Calvin assures us in 1550, that 
it was only a miracle of God, which enabled Luther and those who 
were at that time toiling at the restoration of the doctrine of piety, 
to rise from the ignorance and the errors of the papacy. ‘That they did 
not see everything clearly in a moment or completed their difficult 
task in a day, is used by some as a subterfuge to feel offended. There- 
fore they refuse to join the gospel or to proceed on the way indicated 
to them. But who does not realize the shamelessness of such apologies ? 
They behave as one who condemns us because we are unable to see 
the afternoon-sun at dawn’”®). 

In the light of such verdicts it is conceivable that Calvin had no 
objection to hail Luther as the first and most excellent amongst the 
servants of the Lord in that age *°). Therefore he found it difficult to 
tolerate the fact that the Zurichers usually brought Zwingli into pro- 
minence. This reformer may have had peculiar merits, but according 
to Calvin he was far from being Luther’s equal. In a letter to his 
fatherly friend Farel, written on the 27th Feb. 1540, Calvin referred 
to this as follows: ‘These good people get quite indignant if anybody 
dares to give Luther priority over Zwingli. As if the gospel will 
be lost to us if Zwingli remains somewhat in the background! Yet no 
wrong is thereby done to Zwingli. For you know to what extent Luther 
surpasses him when they are compared with each other. Therefore I 
am not in the least pleased with the statement of Zebedaeus, wherein 
he, thinking it the only way to estimate Zwingli at his true value, says: 
“It will be indecent to expect someone greater (than him)’’. While it 
is improper to slander a dead man, it will certainly be wicked not to 
give a honourable judgement about this man. But there is a certain 
limitation to our praise which he (namely Zebedaeus) did not take 
into consideration. As far as | am concerned, I am so far from agreeing 
with him, that already I have seen many greater than him, while I am 
expecting some others, and hoping for more. Now dear Farel, I am 
asking you, if anybody praised Luther in a like manner, would the 
Zurichers not have complained loudly that Zwingli was being humi- 
liated? ‘Foolish,’ you will say. As if all those who feel mae 
disposed towards Luther, are wise’™). 


Calvin may have had grievances against Luther, but above all he 


®) Opera, VIII (De scandalis), 59. 

10) Opera, XI, 775. 

=) Herminjard, Corresp., VI, 141; Opera, XI, 24 (here the mentioned date 
is not correct). 
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bore in mind Luther’s outstanding significance for the reformation. He 
was prepared to admit his significance and authority. The best evidence 
thereof is to be found in a letter written to Bullinger in the year 
1544. At that time Bullinger was enraged because of the fierce writings 
which Luther had started again, in connection with the delicate question 
about the holy communion. ‘Let us keep in mind’, thus Calvin wrote, 
‘what kind of man Luther is, how he surpasses everybody else with 
his talents; with what spiritual-power and perseverance, with what 
ability and effectiveness he devoted himself to the task of destroying 
the kingdom of the antichrist and at the same time of spreading the 
doctrine of salvation. Often I have said, that even if he should call 
me a devil, I will still hold this to his honour, that I acknowledge him 
as a servant of the Lord’. Calvin even entreats Bullinger and his collea- 
gues to take into consideration that in spite of everything they ‘have 
to do with an outstanding servant of Christ, and we all have much to 
thank him for’ *). 

However much he was prepared to do perfect justice to Luther for 
the part which he played in the realization of the reformation, Calvin 
could not tolerate an exaggerated assessment of value. Some of Luther's 
followers rendered themselves guilty of an excessive glorification of 
Luther, especially in the period which followed his death. Calvin pro- 
tested against such flattery in one of his controversial pamphlets against 
the ultra-Lutheran Westphal, a minister from Bremen. He says that 
he has no objection what so ever, against the honouring of Luther’s 
greatness of mind. ‘If’, thus he continues, ‘there were any defects 
amongst Luther's many talents, I would like to leave it buried. That 
I refrain from satirizing these defects, whatever it might have been, 
is because of my love and reverence for those talents with which he 
was blessed. But to accept his faults as if they were virtues, is a sign 
of a foolish and preposterous attachment.’ Calvin objects when Luther 
is characterized as a John the baptist, as the promised Elijah who 
would restore everything. According to him it is a profaneous audacity 
to herald Luther as the last Elijah, ‘as if God is unable to send 
another, either more excellent or equal’ ™). 


12) Herminjard, Corresp. IX, 374; Opera, XI, 774; cf. also Calvin to the 
ministers of Mumpelgard, May 1544, Opera, XI, 705; Calvin to Melanchthon, 
28 June 1545, Opera, XII, 99, and Calvin to Marbachius, Aug. 1554, Opera, 
XVe oL2 4; 

13) Opera, IX (Ultima admonitio ad Westphalum) 238. 
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Ill 


From what I have quoted from this correspondence, it is clear that 
Calvin had an idea of the special achievement of Luther. Herein he 
proves himself the much younger contemporary, which is already some 
distance removed from the events of his childhood, and is therefore 
able to distinguish to a certain extent between the height and the depth 
thereof. And with a certain sobriety and succinctness he could also 
give his opinion of it. For to him Luther's activity was more or less 
something of the past. And yet he never spoke of it as one who was 
describing the history of a stranger which is of no importance to him. 
Luther’s reformative action always had his full sympathy. He rejoiced 
greatly in the valuable gift which God gave to the church of his age 
in the person of Luther. And he did not understand it only in the 
general sense. A personal tone is to be heard when he remarks the 
following about Luther in the already cited letter to Bullinger: “We 
all have much to thank him for’ **). These words are often repeated in 
his letters. This cannot always be by coincidence. Calvin deliberately 
included himself amongst those who had so much to thank Luther for. 
This first reformer must have been of special significance to him 
personally. It could hardly be otherwise with someone who once assured 
Melanchthon that he honours Luther with his whole heart *). He does 
not only hold him in high esteem or loves him, but he also honours him. 
And you do not honour a person unless you feel yourself attached 
to him by a sincere bond which usually is the result of a definite mutual 
experience. 

Therefore we want to determine why Calvin was attached to Luther. 
What influence did Luther have on him personally? For want of irre- 
futable data it is not easy to answer this question. The part which 
Luther’s writings played in Calvin’s transition to the reformation is not 
known to us in particulars. According to some it is questionable if it 
had been of any significance at all. Especially the French authors are 
inclined if not to deny, then at least to reduce Luther's influences to 
a minimum. We also find this in the monumental biography of Calvin 
by Doumergue. He believes that an important difference can be 
observed in Calvin’s interest in Luther between the preceeding and the 


14) Vide n. 12. 
15) Opera, XII, 99. 
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period following 1538, the year in which he took up his residence at 
Strasbourg **). 

It can indeed not be denied, that Calvin's interest in the progress 
of the reformation in Germany was extraordinarily invigorated during 
his stay in this imperial city. There he had a wonderful opportunity 
to become better acquainted with its development, its problems and 
difficulties, and also to get personal contact with some of the leading 
personalities. Gratefully he avails himself of this opportunity. Small 
wonder then that most of his statements made with so much warmth 
about Luther, dates from the period following the year 1538. 

Does this however mean that there was no alliance with Luther, and 
no dependence upon his writings in the period preceeding the above 
mentioned year? And had Calvin previously always kept more or 
less at a distance from Luther, striking a cool and unmoved attitude 
towards him? 

Indeed we have to acknowledge that we lack every definite state- 
ment or even an allusion of any positive influence which Luther had 
on Calvin during the period which was of such decisive significance 
to the latter. This taciturnity however does not prove much. It is gene- 
rally advisable not to use the argumentum e silentio, except with the 
utmost caution. And especially in this instance with respect to Calvin, 
it should be taken into account. For he has left so very little which 
refers to his private life or the influences which brought about his con- 
version, and his transition to the reformation. In this respect he differs 
from Luther to a high degree. As a result thereof we grope in the 
dark in many respects concerning his spiritual development during his 
youth in France. 

Yet we dispose of some sober data, from which we may with all 
probability infer that Luther’s influence on him reached back to that 
period. It is undisputable that Luther's writings were propagated in 
France at an early stage. They were smuggled into the country, either 
in Latin or in a French translation. Printers in Strasbourg, Bazel and 
also in Antwerp, has rendered excellent services to this cause"). For 
those who were interested, and there were many, it must not have 
been too difficult to obtain some of these writings, and to read them. 
By virtue of information given by Calvin himself, we may assume that 
he also became acquainted with it in one way or another, This infor- 


16) Doumergue, Jean Calvin, II, 569 ff. 
17) Cf. W. G. Moore, La réforme allemande et la littérature francaise. 
Recherches sur la notoriété de Luther en France, Strasbourg, 1930, passim. 
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mation is characterized by a certain vagueness of detail, but there 
can be no doubt concerning the facts. It appears in one of Calvin's 
controversial pamphlets against Westphal. Therein he tells something 
of the time when he started to rise from the darkness of the papacy 
and when he had but a little liking for the sound doctrine. It was 
during those days, about in the year 1533 when Calvin read that Luther 
said that Oecolampadius and Zwingli have left nothing in the sacra- 
ments but naked and useless signs. Calvin admits that this was the 
reason why he became estranged to the books of these men, and why 
he refrained from reading them for such a long time **). But we need 
not interpret every detail of this remarkable text. It is sufficient to 
state that this proves luce clarius that Calvin has read a document 
of Luther at that time and that it had such an influence on him, that 
for a certain period he felt no desire to pay attention to the writings 
of other reformers such as Oecolampadius and Zwingli. 

But this is no more than a negative indication. The following how- 
ever is of a more positive nature. I have in mind the wellknown speech, 
which Calvin's friend, Nicolas Cop, held on the Ist of November 1533 
as the rector of the Sorbonne at Paris. This speech which caused such 
an unusual sensation in the circles of the University, dealt with the 
gospel of the day, namely the beatifications in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Besides the influence of the humanist Erasmus, you could 
also clearly perceive that of Luther’s and Melanchthon’s publications. 
If we should now assume, as many scholars do, that this oration was 
in reality composed by Calvin, his dependency on Luther will be clearly 
proved. Nobody will be able to withdraw himself from this conclusion 
on firm grounds. I believe however that the above mentioned view 
about the origin of Cop’s speech cannot be vindicated. With others 
I feel that there is no convincing proof of Calvin’s authorship. But 
even from this point of view it is not without sense to mention Cop's 
speech in this connection. For at that time Calvin was on terms of 
intimacy with Cop. That the destiny of one of them was linked up with 
that of the other, is sufficiently proved by that which happened after 
the speech. Cop had to flee immediately and went to Bazel, while 
Calvin was compelled to hide himself. Therefore we may assume that 
both men lived in the same sphere of thought and were thus exposed to 
the same dangers. The tendency of the above mentioned oration must 
have met with Calvin's approval. That means that Luther's writings 


18) Opera, IX (Secunda defensio contra Westphalum), 51. 
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were not only accessible to him, but that he, like his friend Cop, agreed 
with it 7°). 

The third and last consideration however is also the most convinc- 
ing. I borrow it from the first publication of the Institutio christianae 
religionis, which was published in the spring of 1536 at Bazel. This 
work shows undeniable traces of the influence which Luther must 
have had on its composition. 

We notice it as soon as we contemplate the division of this book. 
The first four of the six chapters resemble Luther’s small Catechism. 
What is of still greater importance, is that more than once a verbal 
conformity between the Institutes and the small Catechism or some 
other writing of Luther, may be detected. With this Calvin dis- 
closed without further mention of sources, how dependent he was of 
Luther ?°). We also know now that he did not start writing his Insti- 
tutes only after he came to Bazel, but that he was already working at it 
in the years following Cop’s speech, when he had to lead a hidden life 
in France. The composition and the plan of this work dates from that 
time. He must already then have been under the influence of Luther’s 
writings. : 

I believe that the conclusion that these writings represent a definite 
and important moment in the spiritual development of Calvin, is justi- 
fied. His transition to the reformation cannot be explained without 
taking into consideration that he was acquainted therewith. In a spirit- 
ual sense he had much to thank Luther for. 

As a result of this Calvin felt himself attached to Luther, although 
he never met him. Only when we postulate this attachment, the appa- 
rent pleasure with which Calvin received the information which reach- 
ed him in 1539 through Bucer, namely that Luther has read his 
writings with approval, is explicable. He appreciated this judgement to 
such an extent, that in a letter to his friend Farel, he quoted Luther 
literally"). Yes even many years later, in 1556, he made use of 
Luther's words again in his controversy against the fanatic West- 
phal”). This friendly remark of Luther must therefore have made a 
very deep impression on Calvin’s mind. 

Through all the years, Calvin remained remarkably attached to 
Luther. In the only preserved letter written directly to Luther, Calvin 


19) See the main points by R. N. Carew Hunt, Calvin, 39 f. 

20) W. Niesel, Calvin und Luther, in: Ref. Kirchenzeitung LXXXI (1981), 
195 f. 

21) Calvin to Farel, 20 Nov. 1539, Herminjard, Correspondence, VI, 180 f. 

22) Opera, IX (Secunda defensio contra Westphalum), 52, 92. 
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adressed him as ‘‘Father” 2°). He could never break with Luther, in 
spite of their difference in temperament and in outlook on some ques- 
tions, 


IV 


This faithfull attachment however, did not make Calvin reluctant 
to criticize Luther. He always proved to be independent of Luther's 
personality and ideas to a great extent. It is also necessary to sketch 
the relations of both reformers from this point of view. 

As we have observed, Calvin respected Luther. None the less he 
never hesitated to point out and to oppose his defects whenever he 
found that the interest of the reformation demanded it. This was espec- 
ially so with reference to the different conception of the holy com~- 
munion, a question which brought so much discord during the sixteenth 
century. More than once he found it necessary to point out Luther’s 
tenacity and obstinacy. It was during his first stay at Geneva that he 
wrote to Bucer at Strasbourg, at the beginning of 1538: ‘I desire 
nothing more, than that Luther should adopt us together with our con~- 
fession (the Helvetian Confession of 1536). But in the meantime he 
is not the only one to whom may be looked up in the church of God. 
For we are threefold cruel and inhuman, if we do not take into account 
the thousands against whom there is inveighed under the pretext 
of the concordia. I do not know what to think of Luther, although 
I am absolutely convinced of his piousness; but oh, may that be false 
which is asserted by many, who would otherwise not be unjust towards 
him, namely that there is much stubborness mixed with his steadfast- 
ness. ... If Luther aspires so strongly to the honour of the victory, a 
true harmony in the pure truth of God, will never be able to take root. 
For it was not only in consequence of excitability and taunts, that he 
was unsuccessful, but also in consequence of ignorance and rude non- 
sense. How foolishly he erred when he stated that the bread is the 
body itself’ **). 

And for the same reason, Calvin had to admit to the minister 
Zebedaeus in Waadland, whose Zwinglian opinion he could by no 
means share: ‘It is not your fault that Luther refuses to withdraw or 
to mitigate anything, and stubbornly clings to his own ideas’ >). 


23) Opera, XII, 7. 
aS) Opera, X b, 138 f.; Herminjard, Correspondance, IV, 342. 
°) Calvin to Zebedaeus, 19 May 1539, Herminjard, Corresp., V, 318. 
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This reproach is again repeated during the forties, when Luther 
once more inveighed against the Zwinglians, by means of a fierce 
writing, something which called forth the greatest indignation from the 
Zurichers. With reference to this, Calvin tried in his letter of the 
25th November 1544 to bring Bullinger to tranquillity by pointing 
out to him Luther’s excellent qualities. But the fact that he also criti- 
cizes, deserves our attention even more: ‘He possessed many excellent 
virtues, but he also laboured under many defects. And this unrestrain- 
edness, oh, if only he tried to curb it more. And as for his innate 
violence, oh, if he had only aimed it always against the enemies of the 
truth instead of fulminating against the servants of the Lord. Oh, if 
he had taken more pains to realize his own shortcomings. But the 
flatterers harmed him most, as it is his nature to be inclined to yield 
to himself’ °). 

The manner in which Calvin brought this point to discussion, proved 
that he was grieved by it and that he was more or less at a loss what 
to do with it. Six months later he assured Melanchthon that he is 
ashamed of Luther on account of the fulmination which resulted from 
his unrestrainedness and whereby he was stirring everybody’s bile 
against him. What Calvin found the worst, was that nobody in Luther’s 
vicinity dared to protest against such shamelessness or even to grumble 
once. Calvin could therefore not refrain from heaving a sigh: ‘He 
is a violent character and is subject to turbulent moods. As if this 
violence is not strengthened when everybody allows him everything. 
If there is such an example of tyranny at the beginning of the reborn 
church, what will happen shortly when things change for the worst’ ®*). 

With this last statement, Calvin alas, proved that he had judged 
the situation correctly. For after Luther’s death he still experienced 
much unpleasantness from his followers. This occasioned that in 1555, 
he wrote the following about the professor Sidemannus of Erfurt: 
‘Oh, if only Luther was still living. For although his violence was 
beyond all bounds when discussing the question of the sacraments, it 
was in reality nothing in comparison with the unrestrainedness and 
frenzy of these people’). 

But enough of Luther’s character. Also in other respects, Calvin 
had objections against Luther. Somewhere he makes the interesting 
remark that Luther often wrote in a scholastic and less popular 


26) Opera, XI, 774 f. 
27) Opera, XII, 99. 
28) Opera, XV, 501. 
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style 2). On similar lines he remarks on Luther's exegesis of the Bible. 
In this he deals with Luther’s speculations. According to him it does 
not centre enough around the text and often lapses into hypothetical 
explanations about the meaning of the words®). He gives a good. 
description of the method used by Luther in a letter written in 1540 
to Viret, who asked an account of the literature which deals with the 
prophecies of Isaiah. Luther is also mentioned in the literature, and well 
as follows: ‘Luther who is not so much concerned about the queer 
meaning of the words, or about the motive of history, is satisfied as 
long as he elicits a prolific instruction’ **). 

Calvin undoubtedly had a sharp eye for Luther’s limitations. And 
concerning Luther’s conceptions, it is wellknown that Calvin could not 
agree with him on a definite point. He had certain objections against 
Luther’s view on the holy communion. The details of these objections 
may be ignored in this connection. It is sufficient to state that the core 
of Luther's contemplations was not injured by it. For Calvin always 
kept much closer to Luther than to Zwingli. 

And this is almost the only dogma which shows an important diffe- 
rence between Calvin and Luther. For the rest he agreed with his 
great predecessor in almost everything. It is possible to point out the 
rallying lines between the ideas of these two men in almost every 
dogma. Together they took up the same strong position against Rome. 

He who now wishes to conclude in consequence of the essential 
harmony between them, that Calvin was nothing more than a scholar, 
an imitator and an adherent, is mistaken. For Calvin did not only have 
Luther to thank for his education as a theologian. On his path of life, he 
also met other men who contributed much to his spiritual moulding 
and to the deepening of his theological insight. Especially the name 
of Martin Bucer, the reformer of Strasbourg, ought to be mentioned 
here *) who in his turn was also influenced by Luther. 

Calvin was open to influences from different sources. Even the 
humanism did not pass him unnoticed. But above all it is important 
that Calvin tested every influence, from whichever source it came, by 
the Holy Word. He adopted much from Luther and the others. But 
because he absorbed everything, and analysed it in his own mind, so 


2°) Opera, VI (Resp. contra Pighiwm), 250 f. 

3°) Opera, XXIII (Comm, on Genesis 6 verse 8 etc.), 118, 169 f., 193. 

31) Herminjard, Corresp., VI, 229. 

32) A good and succinct survey is given by W. Pauck, Calvin, and Butzer, 
in: The heritage of the Reformation, Boston, Mass., 1950, 77—92; cf. also 
Calvin a Strasbourg 1538—1541. Quatre Etudes, Strasbourg, 1938. 
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that it became totally transformed, especially through the critical con- 
templation of the Holy Word, it appeared as something new in his. 
own books, of which the Institutes is the most important. He gave 
a new tone and colour to the old things. He had a different way of 
expression; his way of thinking was different; the construction of the 
whole has a different appearance; the classification and the concati- 
nation of the different sub-divisions bears its own impress. We find. 
a queer type of theology which is not an imitation and can be imme- 
diately recognized as the theology of Calvin. 

In order to explain this, it will be necessary to analyse theology 
in its entirety, and to characterize it in detail. But this is not fea- 
sible within the range of one article. Therefore I will not give a detailed. 
argumentation. These few indications will have to be sufficient. It is 
true that in many respects there is no difference between Calvin’s 
ideas and that of Luther, but it is not true that he only furnished a 
duplicate of Luther. Calvin had Luther as starting point, and without 
difficulty he remained loyal to his great predecessor. But at the same 
time he also surpassed him, even in his church organization. In the 
history of church and culture, he has an independent place next to. 
Luther *). 


V 


There is still one more facet in the relations between Calvin and 
Luther which deserves our attention. I have in mind Calvin’s endeav- 
ours to preserve the unity with Luther, at the same time establishing 
and furthering the unity in the entire protestant world. 

In the period preceeding his activity, different attempts were also: 
made in this direction. At that time however they did not succeed in 
bridging over the gap between Luther and Zwingli. As a result of the 
religious conversation held at Marburg in 1529, the fog lifted to some 
extent, but it was not dispersed. Luther and Zwingli parted from each 
other without having reached an agreement. And Bucer who exerted 
himself more than anyone else to bring about an agreement, had no: 
success either. 


33) See for an ample explanation P. Wernle, Der evangelische Glaube nach. 
den Hauptschriften der Reformatoren, III Calvin, Tibingen, 1919; J. Bohatec, 
Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche, Breslau, 1937; F. Wendel, Calvin. 
Sources et évolution de sa pensée religieuse, Paris, 1950; H. Strohl, La pensée 
de la Réforme, Neuchatel, 1951. Also the remark of A. de Quervain, Calvin. 
Seine Lehren und Kéaémpfen, 1926, 8 f., and of W. G. Moore, La réf. alle-- 


mande, 1930, 324. 
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The question now was, how the second generation would acquit 
themselves of this duty. For in that period the necessity for such an 
agreement was more pressing than ever. The power of the Roman 
Cury* was visibly recovering. They were out to regain lost territory. 
And in addition they could depend on the support of the mightiest 
monarchs. The cause and the progress of God’s Kingdom demanded 
that all who were seized by the principle of the reformation should 
everywhere be united with each other in one front. 

Calvin was fully aware of this necessity. The years which he spent 
in Strasbourg (1538—1541) brought about this conception. His assoc- 
iation with Bucer, the man from the previous generation, who was 
still continuing his policy of reconciliation, was not in vain. 

Undoubtedly Calvin developed an extraordinary activity in this 
sphere till the end of his life. This activity was not without result, 
for he succeeded in gaining the Zurichers over to his attempts at recon- 
ciliation. But this he only accomplished after the death of Luther **). 

During the last years of his life, Luther carried on quite a fierce; 
controversy against the Zwinglians. At that time Calvin, as we have 
already mentioned, did everything in his power to divert the danger, 
which proved a real menace to the so longed for unity. He tried to 
lay the blame on others, which should have instigated Luther. He 
believed that he could expect only the best from Luther in this respect. 
And when in later years the Gnesio-Lutherans, under the leader- 
ship of Westphal, made it difficult for him, Calvin was still absolutely 
convinced that everything would have been different if Luther was still 
living, and that the mutual relations would have been much more fa- 
vourable. 

Calvin knew that he was of one mind with Luther, that excellent 
servant of the Lord and faithfull minister of the church, as he describes 
him, in a letter to the Strasbourg minister, Marbach, in 1554 **), 

Another proof of this, is a letter which Calvin wrote to Luther, 
but which he never received or read, for Melanchthon did not think it: 
advisable to deliver it to him. In this letter Calvin asked Luther’s 
opinion about a certain matter which gave him much trouble. Beautiful 
and significant is the ending of this letter: ‘Oh, if it may only be 
granted to me to hasten thither, in order to enjoy intercourse with you 
for a few hours at least. For I would preferably converse with you 


34) Cf. A. Bouvier, Henri Bullinger réformateur et conseiller oecuménique 
le successeur de Zwingli, Neuchatel, 1940, 110—149. 
2°)" Opera, XV, 212: 
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personally, not only on this matter, but also on other matters. But that 
which is not granted to us on earth, will presently, I hope, be imparted 
to us in the Kingdom of God. Hail to you, most excellent man, servant 
of Christ, and honoured father. May God bless you always through 
his Spirit untill the end, to the mutual well being of his church’ 2). 


D. NAUTA 


36) Opera, XII, 8. 
F.U.Q. II a 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


As soon as a psychologist wants to give another human being psy- 
chological help he is faced with the problem of human interrelation 
and the question of the relation between physical and psychic proces- 
ses. In short, we find ourselves in the province of anthropology. The 
question is, however, whether one can correctly speak of psycho- 
therapy and anthropology. This title suggests the existence of a close 
system, a circumscribed view of the human being which we apply in 
the help we give our patients. Therefore it is as well to begin with 
some comments which will define our subject more closely. 

We mean psychotherapy from the anthropological point of view, 
or better still, anthropological aspects in the treatment of neurotics. 
It is of course theoretically possible to distinguish various psycho- 
therapies by their method or premiss, so that we can speak of a 
rationalistic, a biological, or an analytical therapy and of other psycho- 
therapies, but these are all related to the human being. Yet they do 
not claim the relation to anthropology. Why then do others claim it? 
Because with them the human picture does not lie within the region 
of the entire scientific field. If it does there is no need for a special 
anthropology. This proceeds automatically as it were from the biology, 
natural science, or monistic views about the universe. 

Besides this homological view of man and the universe there has 
grown up nowadays a heterological conception of man, which gives 
him a special and peculiar place in the universe. Whether this can 
be called a humanistic, existential, Christian or ontological view of 
man is not important for the present. The characteristic feature is 
that such an anthropology stresses the eccentric nature of man. Of 
course this does not mean that, alongside this conception, man cannot 
be reduced to an object and studied according to the laws of the 
universe. That is possible too. Such a reduction is necessary from 
time to time. The rationalisation of human happenings subjects 
humanity itself to the natural laws that govern the non-human world. 
Scientific progress is often attended by such a rationalising method 
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of work. But this view of man is not all-embracing and often misses 
the most peculiar qualities of the human being. 

In so defining the concept anthropology we are simply introducing 
for the time being a negative quantity. In the psychotherapeutic 
situation however we can give it a definite content. To avoid confusion 
I will point out that the term anthropology is used with two other 
definitions. In our country and in some circles in America it isemployed 
to mean a sort of comparative anatomy. There are also persons who 
refer by it to the study of human interrelations, e.g. Margaret Mead, 
who uses anthropology to mean a sort of sociology. 

If we employ this term in the first-mentioned sense, then, though 
there may be shades of difference between the various investigators, 
C. H. de Leeuw, P. Th. Hugenholtz, F. J. Tolsma, A. L. Janse de 
Jonge et alia, all nevertheless agree that they can contemplate man 
besides as something exceptional and surpassing mere biological 
happenings. It is, of course, possible to object that by so maintaining 
they quit the realm of scientific investigation, and that is more a case 
of belief than knowledge. Or that they are moving more in the realm 
of litterature than in the field of medical science. 

But such an observation carries at present little weight, since 
anthropological investigation as such endeavours to remain outside 
the bounds of religious life and essentially spiritual problems. This 
is not so, however, when we combine the concept anthropology and 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy is an applied science, that is,’ the 
application of our knowledge of man to the dislocated man. When 
we introduce such a concept to throw light on humanity, individual 
values involuntarily play a part. Even if the psychotherapist wishes 
to remain aloof from the essential problems of life, the manner in 
which he is confronted by a sick man makes this practically impos- 
sible. Simply the fact of sickness as such means that we meet such 
a different way of existence that we can hardly suppress an ethical 
judgment. Here we are always influenced by our pre-scientific view 
of mankind. Thus one’s view of mankind and psychotherapy are 
intimately connected. Psychotherapy does not simply consist in 
applying, manipulating knowledge of man as such; it is a technique 
in meeting our patients, a procedure, a teyvy in the sense of the 
Socratic apriori, by which we observe while we act and are at work 
while we inspect. Our conversation, nay, our every word, is a deed, 
a procedure, a unity of gnosis and practice, a case of foreknowledge 
that precedes rational thinking; our therapy in the psychotherapeutic 
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situation is by no means always founded on a rational plan, the 
diagnosis is often known e iuvantibus. 

This handicaps our Western European manner of thinking. We 
feel it is unscientific, and indeed there are dangers in relying exclu- 
sively on it. We shall always have to strive continually for rationali- 
sation. Every revival of science, beginning with Hippocrates’ epoch, 
was attended by the sovereignty of reason. Nevertheless, in our 
psychotherapeutic encounters we must remain open to the possibility 
of ‘observation in action”, the classical teyv7. 

Anthropological psychotherapy can therefore never mean applying 
a certain psychology as a closed system, or making the treatment de- 
pendent on one aspect. But in one’s occupations with the other man 
an evolution takes place by which, simultaneously, one’s insight matures 
and therapy makes progress. The communicative relationship of doctor 
and patient will result, on the one hand, in valuable data which, accord- 
ing to the Socratic axiom, sharpens one’s insight; on the other hand, 
in a degree intimately corresponding to this insight, the background 
of the human being will reveal itself most accurately. 

How are we to encounter our patients? We can sum this up most 
pithily as the encounter with a man in distress; this patient is on the 
one hand a totality, a man with an existence among other men; on 
the other he is a person who possesses something, a complaint, pain, 
hampered movement, whatever it may be. But he is also what he has. 
The sick man appears as a unity, and yet he has something wrong 
that he carries about with him as an object. Such a duality and 
brokenness is very evident in the experience of pain. We are a unity, 
and yet in pain man becomes aware of his body or (more broadly 
speaking) of himself, and the human being, as it were, breaks up, 
loses his natural unity with himself. In pain the body reverts to the 
outer world. Pain drives to reflection, forces us to give up our natural 
matter of courseness, sets us in opposition to our body. 

The same is true of fatigue and sickness. We, the doctor, are con- 
fronted with something like a body, the patient’s body. That is the 
tragedy of sickness and pain. They shatter the original bond with the 
body, confront the doctor with a mutilated man and confront the 
patient with himself. In sickness man is set face to face with himself, 
he realises the duality of his existence and anticipates what the future 
holds, i. e. the loss of his body in death. The experience of brokenness 
occurs too in all painful aspects of the I—you relation. When a man, 
in his life relation with the other, experiences something that gives him 
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pain, or goes through something in which his relation to the other 
suffers, and in which he feels himself to be guilty, this pain so acts 
upon him that he not only realises that something is wrong but now 
only becomes fully aware of the other, i.e. the existential relationship 
in which he stood to the other. 

In pain and painful things there is a potentiality for objectivating. 
It is in fact doubtful whether we should speak of body and the other, 
whether lectures could be given in anatomy and ethic if we knew 
no pain and no painful experiences. From this point of view pain and 
guilt belong to the ontological structures of anthropology. But this 
can be developed further. More than any other feeling pain has a 
cognative character. In pain the patient experiences disintegration and 
loses the unconditional unity with himself. Pain drives us to reflection. 
The same holds good of every check, every hindrance that we expe- 
rience in life, whether it be a disturbed sleep, an impediment of speech 
or difficulty in doing something (writing, playing the piano). The 
check we experience makes us for the first time fully aware of how 
matters stand. By experiencing a check I am forced to analyse the 
skill (piano or violin-playing) or the word I must say or write. In 
pain and failure we lose the selfevidentness of our existence; man is, 
as it were, faced with his own measure of ability. He is confronted 
with his body, his manner of existence, his need of food, sleep. His 
existence, has lost its natural selfevidentness; he experiences his physic- 
al nature, and experiences this physical nature as something standing 
apart from himself; he can either accept this brokenness or fight it. 
Many of our patients have already become resigned to some extent to 
this brokenness, and as such, are engaged in dying. 

We feel this very keenly when someone who led his life in good 
health is suddenly removed from this existence by a serious illness. 
When we meet such a person in the sickroom, after a major operation 
for instance or with a high temperature, he is not there simply as a 
man with pneumonia or a post-operative wound; he is an entirely 
different person. His existence, has suddenly acquired a quite new 
horizon. The disintegration, the break which has occurred in his human- 
ity reveals him as quite a different man at our meeting. And this 
human being must be treated not only for his enflamed organ but 
for his whole person which is in distress. 

It is our business in psychotherapy to help the sick in their necessary 
re-integration. Medical treatment as such has primarily to deal with 
objective suffering. Psychotherapy has to wrestle with the continually 
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deepening break or to collaborate with the man’s own re-integration 
to which I shall refer shortly. 

Unfortunately the medical practitioner often adapts his treatment 
exclusively to the objective condition with which he is presented. Thus 
it can happen that an internist does indeed treat pneumonia but fails 
to discover the threatening symptomic psychosis, and that, after the 
removal of a gallbladder the treatment of the wound and the diet are 
attended to down to the smallest detail, but the depression and the 
relational delusion developing from it are not discerned. Medical treat- 
ment must be adapted to both; psychotherapy is aimed chiefly at re- 
integration, and precisely in this treatment it encounters the break, 
the confusion, and it wants to make full allowance for this brokenness 
in its view of man. 

Every doctor knows by experience that sickness as such only ap- 
pears in its full form when the organic suffering has lasted for a cer- 
tain time. The friend who stood yesterday in the midst of life and who 
is admitted to a hospital for an operation, lies two days later broken 
in bed, although he had the organic condition several days ago, but 
was still integrated. It is not simply that a certain organ is operated 
upon and demands the care suited to such an operation, but that the 
person is confronted with his body, and our treatment aims at refilling 
the break that has come between himself and his objectivated body. 
It is possible that this demands much more strain in trouble-taking and 
psychotherapy than the postoperative nursing or postinfectious care 
involves. Doctor and nurse who give their attention only to detail 
overlook a very important part of their task. Thus it may be that rela- 
tives are the first to notice that a patient for pneumonia needs some- 
thing more than treatment for the enflamed organ, or that the other 
ward-patients draw our attention to the fact that a patient who has 
just his gallbladder extirpated needs more care than simply that of 
the operative wound. Let our treatment be adapted to both; psycho- 
therapy is chiefly concerned with re-integration, and in treating for 
this comes across the break. It wants to be fully alive to this broken- 
ness in its medical treatment. 

There is a second motive that forces us to take up a decidedly an- 
thropological point of view. Man’s existence is more than his life. 
Living means continuously passing through, without beginning or end. 
Existence, being, experience, awareness are embraced in the fact that 
we are somewhere, and that there in reflection we are occupied with 
manifesting ourselves and taking our bearings. In every psychotherapy 
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existence demands orientation in regard to the past, experiencing ne- 
cessity as it is and the possibility growing out of it. Existence is not 
simply being, but being what man is capable of being. Man exists 
in so far as he is capable of realisation. Beside the discovery of the 
natural life and the life of consciousness something in this existence 
manifests itself that poets and philosophers have seized upon in every 
possible form, and which is embodied in philosophy and religion. It is 
the element of responsibility, the awareness of “evil”. Some define 
this together with the element elaborated above and speak of ‘“‘pain 
and tragedy”. By this they mean the tragedy of man’s responsibility 
for his peculiar qualities. This tragedy bears no relation to simply 
being, it is outside animal and vegetative life; it is a question of the 
reality of action, the projection of one self, the revelation of possibili- 
ties and the failure of these possibilities. For my existence and that of 
my neighbour it is of most importance how I manifest myself, what 
possibilities I realise and what I miss. Not only what I could have 
done, but what I have done, determines my existence for myself and 
the other. I describe myself in what I do and what I let befall me. In 
that I exist. Of course I can also explain my life from a biological 
aspect or by the coincidence of circumstances. But on the other side 
of my being human there is something that is disclosed in that deed. 
There is seemingly a continuity between my past and this disclosure, 
a connection between me and my fellow-men, so that I can experience 
the manifestation of myself as a break with the past and a break with 
my fellow-men. Thus the man in action, as indeed too the man who 
does no act at the right moment, will manifest and reveal himself in 
two respects: firstly the break — or continuity — with his past, and 
secondly the break — or connection — with his fellow-men. When 
no cloudiness or dissociative state of consciousness appear, we know 
we are responsible for the way in which a man discloses himself in 
the revelation of his life, when he breaks with his past; we know we 
are also responsible to our fellow-being when the communicative 
situation deteriorates. Such a deterioration of communication produces 
its effects at many levels of life, in religion, morality, the experience 
of happiness, expectation in the future, consolidation of the human 
person and in many other ways. 

Existence reveals itself as a distorted projection of what it could 
have been. That is the tragedy of life. We see this tragedy in the 
various persons living in communication with one another. When a 
husband is unfaithful the decay in communication is perceived not only 
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in the way the man manifests himself; it will also be revealed in some 
manner in the wife, whether as guilt, jealousy, hate or selfreproach. 
In our consulting-hour we meet this dislocated projection of communi- 
cation. By generalising, by talking about clouding of consciousness and 
exceptional states, by pointing out fixations and frustrations we can 
try to help the man in his tendency to justification. But if we set out 
from an anthropological point of view we are engaged by the question 
of liberty, why in certain situations, man does not realise the continuity 
of his past. Why the saying “‘opportunity makes the thief” is true of 
animals but not of men. This awareness of one’s responsibility is a 
return to one’s senses. In this sharing of responsibility I learn something 
about myself and my position in the community. 

Here the psychiatrist is faced with a difficult problem. The dislo- 
cated man comes in a state of neurotic tension asking for help. He is 
placed in the psychotherapeutic situation, in which by various ways 
and with the help of various techniques he manifests himself again, 
talks about himself once more. But now in a milieu free of opposition, 
quite different from the world, where form and training demand all 
kinds of suppression. Not, moreover, alone any more but ‘‘a deux” 
with the doctor, who tries as far as possible to create and maintain 
the specifically opposition-free atmosphere. 

Now we approach a fundamental problem. Is it possible to build 
up an absolutely opposition-free atmosphere? The dogmatics of psycho- 
analysis deem it a necessity, or at any rate the most desirable state. 
For the present, anthropological psychology will remove as much as 
possible all existing opposition, but it considers a completely opposition- 
free atmosphere inconceivable. The psychoanalyst will ascribe the im- 
possibility of achieving this state to the imperfection of his technique — 
the anthropological therapeutist sees in the full satisfaction of the 
psychoanalytical requirement a dehumanizing of humanity and uses 
the psychoanalytical situation only as a temporary unnatural state, 
as a treatment necessary for making the human being experience the 
brokenness of his existence. 

The remarkable thing is that this break with its neurotic tensions 
often leads to a potentiated re-integration. In the treatment of neurotic 
tensions, especially if they appear in persons of a religious nature, 
we encounter the antinomy in existence. If in a marriage or a human 
relationship where the affect was present in the communicative situa~ 
tion as a matter of course the communication threatens to deteriorate 
and the other person is objectivated, and distanced, the experience of 
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shared responsibility comes home in the dawning of consciousness or 
hate or hostility. The dawn of this consciousness indicates a break, 
which however in phychotherapy can be followed by a very strong 
tendency to re-integration. We often see that after the neurotic ten- 
sion resulting from the deterioration of communication there appears 
in the person’s affective life a potentiation, which excels the original 
matter of course-ness. 

There is still a third point which demands and receives greater elu- 
cidation from our psychotherapeutic work. That is the concept of con- 
sciousness. Speaking of the realisation of responsibility and the con- 
sciousness of guilt, we arrive on the difficult ground of human con- 
sciousness. We talk about it as though it were an existing thing, yet 
human consciousness shows itself to be something quite different; 
a thing is never consciousness, a thing is concrete, a density. It is what 
it is. A table and chair are things complete in themselves, coinciding 
with themselves. Human consciousness cannot coincide with itself. 
Things, to use a term of Sartre, are ‘‘en soi’. Human consciousness 
is not static in itself but continually in the progress of becoming. In 
human consciousness the ego manifests itself as the creator, the inten- 
tionality, the designer and completer, without completion being achiev- 
ed in existence. Consciousness in this sense means living by designing; 
in this revelation human consciousness could also be defined as the 
kernel of humanity, its ego. This kernel can never be objectivated, never 
realised. And yet I use the word consciousness and not the word ego. 
In this human consciousness, which is also called self-consciousness, 
I meet the peculiar anthropological structure in which two series exist 
side by side; the ego and objective consciousness, the designer and 
the data. I can try to objectivate consciousness as a whole in the same 
way as I can a human being. Then, to use Sartre’s language, I make 
an ‘‘en soi’ out of the ‘‘pour soi’. In the “pour soi’ is the typical anti- 
nomy in which, on the one hand, the determiner is manifested, revealed 
in the deed, without the whole of the design being completed in the 
deed. Man, as he exists in and with others, is ‘‘pour soi’. It is the 
tragedy of living together that we so easily make an “en soi” of our 
fellow-men and possibly of ourselves. Sartre draws our attention to the 
meaning of the scathing glance, i.e. making our fellow-being into a 
thing, making an ‘‘en soi” out of a ‘‘pour soi’. This danger of objecti- 
vation is always present in meeting another man. Living together often 
makes an ‘“‘en soi’” of human consciousness. I claim the other man’s 
world for myself and try to annihilate his freedom, and he tries to 
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denature my existence. The actual fact is that we find in every man the 
“pour soi’ and “‘en soi” side by side. Side by side creation, self-manifes- 
tation and what has become, fortuity, corporality, contingency. Every 
man tries to manifest himself according to his ultimate design and to 
meet himself in so doing. But in every human being we find the design 
alsongside what has become, opposite or alongside one another stand 
creator and contingency, consciousness and the thing, the “pour soi” 
and the ‘‘en soi”. Or in the terminology we like to employ, the “ego” and 
the ‘‘self”. But here too the same tendency as in the two proceeding 
experiences, a striving for identification, for an acceptance of the 
“self’’ by the “ego”. 

If we recapitulate these three considerations we perceive in them 
a common motive. In pain and communicative deterioration we encoun~- 
ter the break in human existence. There is likewise a distancing, a dis- 
integration into ‘‘ego”’ and ‘‘self’’. Our patients suffer from this break, 
from a disturbance of the matter of course-ness. Where no pain, no 
communicative deterioration and no denaturation of the “pour soi’ are 
found, the human being lives in the self-evident unity, and the inte- 
gration comes about as it’ were unnoticed. It is true that the rupture in 
our existence, as it occurs in fatigue, the encounter with hindrances, 
deterioration in communication or in the disdainful glance, is often 
effected in the twilight of the subconscious. It is remarkable that the 
attendant feelings undermine our integrative function more dozingly 
and that beside this, a counter-instance, as it were, manifests itself, in 
which the tendency appears to restore the original unity with myself 
and with society. 

In the break of which the sick man becomes aware, the patient not 
only experiences his body as a suffering object, but the psychotherapist 
too must ascertain in the capacity of doctor, in every concrete situation, 
to what extent the instrumental disturbance in his particular body gave 
rise to the break, and to what extent the life history of his patient 
forced him to capitulate, thereby revealing the dualism and the break 
in his existence, 

For the present we will not discuss in how far the psychotherapist 
himself as doctor must conduct the examination. We do not accept 
the dogmatic Freudian dictum that the analyst may not carry out a 
physical examination of his subject, although we are aware that there 
are hidden dangers here. But where the unity of the human person, 
the unity of the person with his fellow-being, with his past, but also 
with his body is the essence of our contemplation of man, a fast grip 
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on this unity is the centre-point of our contemplation. If we want to 
gain admittance to the unity of the human person, we must open our- 
selves trustfully to everyday experience, to the picture of the human 
being as it appears in the concreteness of our observation and inner 
experience. 

Here it is not a matter of vascular reaction, pulse-beat, or blood 
pressure alone. Such processes can be a response to a physico-chemical 
stimulus, as a high temperature is, for instance, in intoxication. But 
often (and that is what interests us in our observation of man) the 
body responds to a psychic situation. Man can make use of his body. 
This happens partly unconsciously. The inner life reverberates in the 
body. In gesture and dress, attitude and bearing, man expresses him- 
self through his body. This he can do by controlling his body in phy- 
siognomy and expression, in the entire psychomotor system. But with 
many neurotic patients who become emaciated, or suffer from abasia, 
astasia etc., and actually abandon their body, it is precisely lack of con- 
trol that we notice most. Such patients resemble a person who is no 
longer master of his emotions, or whose sorrow makes him dissolve into 
tears. But even in this lack of control of the body man expresses himself. 
Certainly the human person seems to lose his control, showing some- 
thing of the brokenness of which we spoke, but it is as though his 
body, in a certain sense, answered for the person himself. Here we 
see the possibility of collaboration between the human person and his 
body which we had not expected and which everyday life conceals. 
In uncomplicated situations which are controllable and easily respon- 
ded to man answers as a person, either naturally or by conscious use 
of his body. We express ourselves in words and bearing, in play and 
habit. But here, with many neurotic patients, man has apparantly lost 
the relation to his physical existence. Robbed of gesture and voice, 
without any contact, these patients liver their hidden lifes. But the 
loss of this control of the body has, in itself, expression value. This 
disorganisation in the relation between man and his physical existence 
is indeed not voluntary, but becomes a symbolic depiction; also in the 
catastrophe which befalls the relation normally controlling the body, 
man triumphs as man. The relation to his body is abandoned and at 
the same time reestablished. 

During psychotherapeutic treatment the urge to re-integration grows 
stronger, at least in most patients. Here, in my experience, we discern 
a remarkable difference between those in whom the break occurred 
chiefly through physical suffering (so-called instrumental disturbances) 
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and those in whom the rupture was caused by their life history and 
their own deed. In the former the main point is the medical treatment 
of the instrumentally disturbed patient, but this is often not enough 
in itself, we can treat the essentials with a mild psychotherapy to 
assist re-integration. In the latter, the stress is laid on psychotherapy 
and we must concentrate altogether on the reintegrative function. The 
patient himself is not aware that here the great deficiency lies in his 
existence, and objectivates it by objectivating his brokenness very 
markedly in physical terms. We notice this in the way they formulate 
their complaints. The neurotic speaks of ‘‘that arm of mine” or “that 
heart” or ‘that stomach of mine”, thus expressing very fully the ele- 
ment of distancing. Or he will speak of ‘those circumstances”, “that 
coincidence of things” which according to him led to his present need 
for help. His own reintegrative capacity falls short. He feels his body, 
sees the circumstances and labours under the break of his existence. 
Neurotic and instrumentally disturbed patients alike demand that our 
treatment should be directed to re-integration, though on different 
levels. 

This is the peculiar thing about sickness. The sick man is not an 
ordinary human being with a stomach ulcer or hepatitis, or someone 
who stutters or has compulsion symptoms; he is quite a different man 
from the healthy man. 

Many experts accept the fact that in psychotherapy the accent is 
laid on re-integration. They point out, however, that it is unnecessary 
to regard the arguments I have advanced as specific for the human 
being, nor do they consider it requisite to discern in them indications 
for a specific anthropology. And to a certain extent they are right in 
pointing out that phenomena such as pain and tragedy are to be found 
also in the animal kingdom, while the phenomenon of fear manifests 
itself in the physical world. When for instance the kangaroo is an- 
aesthetised while giving birth, we meet with this phenomenon, that 
the mother kangaroo, who after a normal birth carefully takes her 
young and puts it in her pouch, will not recognise the young born in 
in anaesthetised state and abandon it. Thus, for the animal too, there 
is an objectivation element in pain. And we must also admit that, from 
an anthropomorphising point of view, feelings resembling embarrass- 
ment and guilt can be discerned in the animal world, while in man 
feelings of fear and guilt can occasion conversion phenomena in the 
dynamics of biotic happenings. But now we must remember that what- 
ever in a vital life can be elucidated and laid down in a dynamic- 
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energetic system misses the essential existence of man. Of the manner 
of ,,existence” of an animal we know nothing, even though his beha- 
viour sometimes seems to be more than a deficient form of human 
movements and behaviour. 

Thus we maintain that we perceive in our therapy two very specific 
aspects of the human picture, firstly brokenness, and secondly a striv- 
ing for unity. In practice this means that medical science must not 
be shy of touching upon the essential problematic of humanity, i. e. its 
brokenness and its bilateral appearance. But there it is: it is easier 
to talk about appetite and temperature than about extent and depth 
of suffering, easier to make a blood picture than to perceive and re- 
cognise the break which sickness has made in humanity. It is Freud’s 
great service that he dared to occupy himself with the essential life 
of the sick. But, as a child of his time, he tried to define this life in a 
physicomechanistic terminology. It is almost impossible to leave the 
spiritual life as it reveals itself and to comprehend it as such. And 
therefore spiritual treatment expressis verbis is little advanced and 
difficult to learn. Here too, for doctor and nurse alike, it is truly "la 
plus noble des professions, la plus triste des métiers’”. But we must 
immediately admit that there have always been doctors with an eye for 
this specific quality of humanity and particularly of sick humanity. 
Billroth pointed out explicitly that he preferred to work with religious 
nurses. Rosenstein considered the doctor’s conscience to be as valuable 
as his science. According to Pascal the doctor has “une logique du 
coeur’ on which is based a sort of perfection impenetrable to reason. 
Carrel appealed to the medical profession with these words: "l'homme 
pense a la fois avec son cerveau et tous ses organes’. R. L. Muller 
once said, ‘‘our art consists not so much in a right technique as in a 
good understanding of what is happening in the sick man’s soul”. 

Though these pronouncements show that eminent doctors were 
aware that they encountered in the sick man something besides an ob- 
jectivated object, they never formulated it plainly in their anthropology, 
namely that we are concerned with a break that is foreign to the origin- 
al nature of man. We are struck in our psychotherapy by what 
one of our poets has formulated that: ‘‘who can intertwine so cunningly 
body and soul’. We are concerned with the fact that in sickness we 
come into contact with the duality of man, as we have formulated it 
in various ways above. Indeed our great judges of humanity have 
learnt in their own sufferings that sickness is a matter of being faced 
with existence as such. They have clearly defined the value of the 
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break, the tendency to reflect on human existence. Pasteur said, “‘les 
grandes douleurs peuvent faire surgir les grandes idées’” and from 
Nietzsche are the words: ‘I have more to thank to my days of sick- 
ness than to my days of health”. 

In sickness the doctor can choose one of two courses; he can take 
the sick man in hand as an object and work upon him, or he can 
meet the sick man and try to understand the nature of his sickness. 
Therapy is adapted accordingly, either to clear up the clinical picture 
or to remove the deficient modus of existence. 

The general practitioner will usually do both. Thereby he will come 
into contact with spiritual problems and anthropological questions 
whose treatment is attended by some risks. He will be glad to hand 
over this therapy to the specialist, who will shift the emphasis of the 
psychiatric treatment to psychotherapy. 

In the psychotherapeutic situation then, the neuropsychiatrist comes 
into contact with the specific point of view of being sick. This induces 
the neuropsychiatrist to try to reveal the specific ontological structures 
of human existence — in contrast to all other specialists, who refer to 
the specific characteristics of objective data, i.e. the symptoms of 
illness. 

These existentials or structures of being we can also come to know 
in other ways, and the psychiatrist will willingly note these other 
ways by which his insight into human existence is enriched. He will 
find very important data in Sartre’s litterature. In ““L'age du raison” 
the latter portrays human beings whose life is never as real as they 
would wish it. Recognising this unreality they try to free themselves 
with the help of alcohol, sexual stimulation, adventure and danger- 
seeking. The result is a pseudo-ecstasy; in fact they are lonelier, more 
frustrated, more fear-conscious than ever. 

We must ask ourselves whether the psychotherapist needs to study 
this litterature to obtain a picture of man. Can such a group of psycho- 
paths reveal something to us that discloses the basic structure of man? 
In Sartre’s work there are psycho-neurotic characters longing for love 
and comradeship to be with the other and be understood by the other. 
Here we come across the same problems that encounter us in the 
psychotherapeutic situation over and over again, that is, how impossible 
it is to build up a genuine relation with someone, how impossible 
to accept love and forgiveness of guilt in full reality. 

Sartre’s knowledge of the symptomatology of psychiatric cases is 
indeed devastating. But whence this preoccupation with neuroses? Is 
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sickness a general structure of human existence? Sartre shows that 
insanity, perversity, neurosis are not accidents that overcome the de- 
generate, but are potentially rooted in humanity. 

Everyone knows that man lives in the grip of natural death, but 
Sartre, in common with the psychotherapist, knows about another 
death than the physical one; he knows that human existence is disturbed 
in brokenness, in disintegration. Modern psychiatry knows that distur- 
bed existence is not synonymous with disordered thinking. Chesterton 
properly observes that “the madman is not the man who had lost his 
reason, he had lost everything except his reason’. Sartre shows that 
disintegration subjects man to compulsive forces that force him to live 
contrary to the rational life pattern. Symptoms of compulsion take the 
place of free choice; some of these phenomena of compulsion are fairly 
common: we find them in the psychoneuroses. It does not matter 
whether some rational reality still persists. Other people suffer from 
a complete loss of “fonction du réel’’; they are the psychoses. According 
to Sartre the technical term is not of significance; the important thing 
is the existential structure, what Freud defined as ‘“‘das Daemonische 
in der menschlichen Seele’. Failure and frustation appear as the 
expression of man’s ontological condition. 

If we apply this anthropological mystery, so supremely well depicted 
by Sartre, in the field of scientific problematic daily experience teaches 
that in every human being two polar forces are at work which cause 
great anxiety. Man is a thinking, rational being and at the same time 
he is propelled by a force from within him, irrational, almost blind, 
that disturbs thought. 

This antithesis was not always formulated in the same way. In the 
Ancient East there was an inclination to think that the warm living 
forces of desire, striving and emotion were in man; on the other hand 
there was man’s mysterious ability to be his own spectator. Man is 
both: he is a thinking, knowing creature, but at the same time he has 
to do with a self, he sees, perceives his own pushing and striving. 

Owing to the pronounced aversion to life, so characteristic of most 
of the philosophical schools of India, these were inclined to see life 
and desire as expressions of matter. The matter in us lives, the spirit 
in us contemplates. Greek philosophy also meditated on the mystery 
of this duality and formed a notion of this tension in human existence. 
In their view of humanity man is desire imprisoned, incarcerated in 
thought. There is a continuous struggle between desire, emotion, life 
on the one hand and thought, prudence, reason on the other. The 
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crucial problem in Greek anthropology was, as it is for us today, the 
intercourse with oneself, with one’s own passions. When once reason 
had established its reign in the stronghold of human life, all danger, 
according to Greek anthropology, was allayed. In Christian and 
humanistic anthropology too we find the superiority of consciousness 
to life, reflection to instinct, deliberation to feeling. 

Since the middle of the last century, however, there has been a 
view of mankind growing up in which reason is usurped. In philosophy 
and biological psychology appears a distinct return to life and turning 
away from reason. Already with Goethe we find a beginning of the 
glorification of vitality and feeling. Our day seizes upon vitality as 
the highest value. Klages depreciates spirit as the '"Widersacher der 
Seele’’; the Dutch pcet Marsman jubilates in the intensity of real life. 

All agree that polarities are hidden in the essence of man, something 
that opposes reason and will, forces antagonistic to one another. And 
indeed we come again and again into contact with two series in the 
human person: besides the ego as observer and bearer of responsibility, 
there is what the man has undergone, experience that has stirred him 
deeply, desire and emotion. It is the tension between thought and 
desire, spirit and matter, reason and passion, which provoke tensions 
in every human being, by which the cleft between these two diffic- 
ulties can be bridged and a mystery is hidden in every human being. 
This reason gives the anticipatory design, but experience does not 
come up to expectation. The good I would do I do not; the evil I hate, 
that I do. There is a discrepancy between rational deliberation and 
experienced reality. Man is a discord; in human nature there is an 
abyss; he is deliberation, reflection, but simultaneously feeling and 
instinct. Man plans his life and yet there is in him a self that 
overpowers and drags him along. 

The atheist and existentialist, Sartre, rediscovers what Baudelaire 
experienced, what Kierkegaard described and we know, that is, the 
continual possibility of losing free-will. This indicates the possibility 
of disintegration. From Sartre’s litterature it appears clearly that the 
specific dualistic character of man becomes evident against the back- 
ground of the reality of demonic force. 

I have inserted this short consideration of Sartre’s anthropology 
because he belongs to our time and moreover because he stands 
diametrically opposed to the close system of Freud and to Christianity. 
He also analyses human interrelations, but differently from Freud 
(I say Freud and not Adler, Jung and Stekel, because the theory of 
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Freud is the most comprehensive). Sartre shows the senselessness of 
' existence, the never-adequate ‘insufficiency’, the unpredictable, the 
dualistic tension. 

The existentialists have analysed the spiritual need and tragic 
existence of man; like a good aerial they are open to the spirituality 
that survives in Christianised France. It is as though we are continually 
hearing in their work that a mainstay is needed, a leap to the other 
side of humanity. 

In the works of Sartre we experience the problematic of our day 
as a tragedy. The boredom of the 24-hour day, the trivial fillung-up 
by spending the night in a hotel, the dread of gravity, the fear of 
growing older. They describe the banal life of the ‘“‘man’’ who is 
certainly alive but has fallen out of existence, out of being, as it is 
described by Heidegger and others, a being in which existence reveals 
the essential. 

One should not try to compare the work of Sartre with the encounters 
during the psychotherapeutic session; what we believe, we can extract 
in our own treatment, is something more than a perverse analysis of 
the life of the disintegrated human being; we seek another solution 
than simply to make him loath the problematic of his being. There 
is something repugnant in the fact that Sartre depicts this loathing 
in litterary form and that thousands plunge into it out of perverse 
curiosity. But it is significant that there are so many who read Sartre, 
among whom he finds an echo as the expression, the exponent of a 
decadent weariness with life. 

With Sartre we have at any rate a record of man’s problematic as 
we know it in the psychotherapeutic situation. Sartre gives the 
profoundly human portrayal of the encounter: every human being has 
an effect on us, every encounter works in us. Because the other has 
an effect on us we know something about that other's existence. The 
madman does not discover the other, but the other is there exercising 
an effect on him, and it remains only for him to hate him. This is in 
fact the manner of existence of every human being. At least according 
to Sartre. But Sartre himself adds that perhaps there is the possibility 
of something else, but that is so complicated and rare that he drops it. 

I may be asked why I quote this viewpoint of Sartre and emphasise 
it since it sees life so robbed of splendour and perspective. Does it 
not depict the misery, loneliness and despair still more harshly than 
it is lived in daily experience and in the psychotherapeutic session? 
Indeed yes. But here too lie the possibilities of recovery. 
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Sartre’s litterature is like a vaccine. The toxins are administered 
‘in wholesale amount, much more concentratedly than in life itself. 
But these concentrated vaccines are slightly weakened by a preceding 
process. Sartre’s works are, after all, litterature; we read his books, 
we see and hear his plays: we remain spectators. It is always another 
matter to know that the potentialities are present in oneself than to 
realise these potentialities. Sartre’s concentrated vaccine is certainly a 
concentrated, but nevertheless weakened pathogenic virus. As with a 
vaccine, the high concentration also has an intensified antigenic effect. 
The aversion, resistance that this vaccine evokes leaves no room for 
surface cynicism. One either succumbs or experiences the beneficial 
forces that are broken and conquered by one’s loathing of the triteness 
of being. 

In summing up what the psychotherapeutic situation teaches us, in 
agreement with the modern litterature on psychoneuroses, about the 
human picture, if at least man is allowed to exist without prejudice 
in his self-being, we find it is this: firstly the primate of the communi- 
cative situation, and secondly, a dualism in man, by which he 
experiences himself as brokenness and simultaneously as striving for 
re-integration, in the form however of a fluctuating identification with 
himself and a fluctuating communication with the other. 

This is however no deductive view of humanity; from the whole 
of psychotherapeutic experience we know that life decides not theory. 
Hence many anthropologies do not stress a theoretical view of 
humanity, particularly when this is given from a special religious 
aspect. According to them, a scientific view of humanity as such would 
have little to do with religion and metaphysics. It is however wrong 
to believe that religion and philosophy must keep aloof, and that we 
as psychotherapists, assisted at most by litterary psychology, can make 
a picture of man. For then one fails to appreciate the fact that religion 
can build up a special interest. But furthermore it is necessary for 
religion to maintain contact with the development of the modern view 
of humanity. 

It would be wrong to have a separate group of religious philosophers 
and anthropologists. Religion and philosophy need to play a réle of 
their own in this progress. Especially in anthropology. The religious 
element, as expression of divine intervention, is in continual evolution 
in a view of mankind. The most eminent religious personalities 
maintain unbroken contact with scientific progress, and particularly 
with the study of anthropology. Sometimes it seems as though science 
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enters the province of religions and rises in rebellion against the latter. 
But this is only temporary. Religion is open to every reverent approach. 
For that of modern anthropology too, although there is a great 
divergency between it and the specifically Christian view of man. 
According to Sartre there is no appeal to be granted from human 
reality, according to Christianity there is. Sartre’s gospel gives reason 
for despair; in the Christian anthropology there rings an ‘‘and yet”. 
In the changing conditioning of this antinomy our psychotherapy is 
broadened, never static, always mobile, never defeated, always open 
to new possibilities and evolution. In this respect our anthropological 
psychotherapy links up with Heidegger and Sartre, as well as with 
Kierkegaard. But with this existential, ontological, communicative, 
dualistic — or whatever else we like to call it — anthropology of ours 
it is impossible to combine the close system in the monistic human 
picture, as found with eminent investigators such as Irvan Page or the 
Nobel Prize winner Stanley. These recognise no difference between 
inert and living matter, no essential difference between sick and 
healthy, sin and virtue; everything can be expressed in time and move- 
ment; only the degree of complication of the formula can decide our 
existence, can determine whether what manifests itself can be consider- 
ed as crystals or albumins, whether we must speak of viruses or living 
being. If the formula becomes very complicated consciousness comes 
into existence. Though such a monism, such a reduction may fascinate 
and dazzle us for a moment, it tells us nothing about the phenomena 
of love and guilt, loyality and forgiveness, distress and compulsion; 
it does not reveal the anthropology in the psychotherapeutic encounter. 

Our psychotherapy always faces us with the antinomy of suffering 
and guilt, brokenness and isolation, hate and love. It presents two 
essential radicals, not only the relation of ‘‘ego’” and ‘‘self’’ but 
furthermore the problem of individual and society, of rule and 
responsibility. 

Resuming, in our anthropology we do not need reductions that 
cannot embrace the richness of the revelation of man-in-pleno. 
Whenever such reductions — however necessary and fruitful they 
may be forarranging the multitude of facts-are madea general principle, 
the freedom of scientific investigations is jeopardized. This holds 
especially good for psychoanalysis. It remains psychology and will 
never be an anthropology. In this respect the French existentialism 
prevails against Freud’s psychoanalysis. When however one expresses 
his aversion against Sartre’s works, I agree. It is somewhat repulsive 
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that Sartre is living in wealth by depicting life in its miser- and 
wretchedness. But Sartre’s basis is “‘being-a~human”’ as it is the basis 
of Heidegger and Jaspers. And as such it is anthropology. That does 
not alter the fact that Freud’s doctrines, too, do supply us with useful 
data — often they are even more useful than those obtained from 
anthropology, because the masses sometimes seem to be nothing but 
a bundle of instincts — but Freud’s teachings apply to the animal life 
and to everything that is to be derived from it by evolution. 

Sartre describes the very things that belong to ‘being human”. 
If one criticizes the purposefully biassed character of Sartre’s work 
I admit. Sartre’s works describe loneliness and forlornness more 
poingnantly that it is experienced by us in our psychotherapeutic 
practice. Herein lies the great importance of Sartre. His works act as 
a vaccine and as such they have a certain purpose. Sartre’s toxins are 
administered on a large scale, their concentration is much higher than 
that of the toxins administered by life itself. These concentrated 
vaccines are slightly attenuated, however, by a preceding process. For 
ultimately Sartre’s work is litterature. We read his books, see and 
hear his plays; we remain spectators. Sartre's vaccine is very 
concentrated, but nevertheless it is an attenuated pathogenetic virus. 
As is the case with vaccines the high concentration has an increased 
antigenic action. The repulsion provoked by this vaccine does not 
present any opportunity for superficial cynicism. Either one perishes, 
or one experiences the salutary forces provoked by the antigen-factor. 

Thus anthropological psychotherapy, too, leaves man in the full 
anxiety and distress of his existence, for the time being — with the 
restriction, however, that a mitigation already occurs in the object- 
ivation during treatment owing to which the patient does not succumb 
but continues to exist and produces antibodies himself in the long run, 
whilst from his own experiences forces are flowing towards his 
enabling him to hold his own in life. 

Anthropological therapy requires that the therapeutist is doing his 
utmost. He determines and regulates the doses of vaccine, that are 
released, but at the same time he controls the desirable attenuation of 
the active and harassing life history of the patient. This way of 
treatment, too, has its failures and disappointments, but its point of 
departure and its purpose are based upon an allembracing image 
of man. 
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THE NEO-LIBERALISM 


Prehistory — Nature — Criticism 


It is not my intention, to go into the actual economic problems 
with which we have to do daily. Wages and ‘prices, balance of pay- 
ments, savings and investments, problems too numerous to mention. 
Therefore I deem it good to find a wider perspective. What is 
happening to our society and to us? 

One of the writers, whom I will mention again, the late German 
economist Walter Eucken, points out that the' 19th century, the time 
of “laissez faire’ has reached its conclusion in 1914. After that and 
till the present day a period of economic experiments followed. 
(War-economy, New Deal, the Labour experiment in England etc.) 
Eucken is of the opinion, that we must now come to a fundamental 
reflection on the question of the economic order. According to him we 
cannot continue with these experiments for ever. 

After a glance at this history, many people come to this simple 
conclusion: laissez faire is something of the past, and will not return. 
It shall have to make room for collectivism i.e. integral total control 
of the economic life by the government. This was already the central 
theme of Marx. At present it is emphatically repeated by the non- 
Marxist, Joseph Schumpeter, one of the greatest economists of the 
20th century. A large number of people, alarmed by the dark side of 
both systems, is anxiously asking whether there is no way of escape 
from this dilemma. 

The Neo-Liberalism tries to avoid both extremes. With this ‘‘Neo- 
Liberalism” we wish to deal now. In the first place I wish to explain 
this system, there-after insert a few critical marginal notes, and 
finally to indicate my own point of view with respect to this system. 


The prefix ‘‘neo’” often implies revival plus renewal, revival plus 
transformation, for e.g. Neo-Calvinism. Thus also Neo-Liberalism. It 
is a revival of the 19th century liberalism with important amendments. 

Therefore in the first place it will be necessary to give a brief review 
of the 19th century economic liberalism. For one moment, I wish to 
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underline economic, for liberalism is a school of thought, which is not 
limited to the economic sphere. It is a philosophic system which origi- 
nated in the 18th century, and reached its height during the 19th 
century. The core of the matter in this system, is the doctrine of the 
primate of the individual over the society. It may also be called a 
methodological individualism. (This must not be confused with 
egotism.). 

It is within this wider circle that we also meet the economic libe- 
ralism of Adam Smith and his followers. In economic science this is 
generally known as the Classical school. These classical economists 
commenced their work in a strange time and under strange circum- 
stances. We find simultaneously an enormous increase of the popu- 
lation, the industrial revolution — viz. the mechanization of industry 
— and the rise of the new development in economic science, the so- 
called Classical school. It has always been a fascinating problem 
for the human mind to trace the causality in such important historical 
events as these. Is the increase of population to be considered as the 
cause and the two other factors as the result; or is the Classical 
school the cause and the industrial revolution and the increase of po- 
pulation the result? This is one of the greatest problems for human 
intellect. We will find an answer to this question in the most im- 
portant doctrine of Karl Marx. The Classical school, in any case, fits 
into the framework of its time. We will now have to determine what 
are the most important doctrines of this school. 

We find: 

Ist A philosophic background. 

2nd A system of economic theory. 

3rd A doctrine of economic policy. 

There may be a difference of opinion about the correct logical order 
of succession of these three points. Also in this instance it is rather 
difficult to decide which of these factors has a right to priority. In the 
system of Adam Smith and his followers, the above mentioned se- 
quence is taken as correct. 

Now a few words of explanation concerning the three points: 

1. Here we have to do with the doctrine of the Natural Order. 
The economic life is a regulated cosmos, and not a chaos. This regula- 
tion however is not created consciously, but altogether spontaneously. 
It is a decree of Providence. (The influence of Deism can clearly be 
indicated here.) 


Each individual is only concerned with his own interest. The result 
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is a harmonious economic cosmos in which the general interest is 
furthered as of its own accord, in the best way possible. Here we 
are again confronted with the individualism which is part of liberalism 
in general. Once more I wish to indicate the fact, that this indivi- 
dualism is of a methodological and not of an ethical nature. Its aim 
is to point out that the individuals oversight is restricted to his own 
sphere and that his decisions are therefore solely based on this limited 
oversight. Within this sphere the individualistic principle allows every 
degree of altruism. It is necessary to emphasise this as it is a popular 
misconception, that the supporters of the Classical school were heart- 
less egoists. 

2. Their economic theories form part of this entirety, but we will 
not go into the subject thoroughly. It serves to explain this famous 
spontaneous order also theoretically. In this respect their price theory 
is of great importance. The participants of the economic process 
acquaint themselves with the prices formed by the free-market, in 
other words they are guided thereby. If the demand on a specific 
market, say for instance the wheat-market, increases, the price will 
rise also. Production will then leave a profit, and this will eventually 
bring about an increase in the production. As a result of this increase 
in production the price will fall untill it reaches the level of the costs. 
This is then called the “normal price’ or the “equilibrium price’, for it 
balances supply and demand on a level where price and costs are iden- 
tical. We see this happening on every market. 

All these markets are small subdivisions of the large economic 
cosmos, whichis, in other words, regulated by the price mechanism. No 
intervening instance, as for e.g. the government, has any authority here. 

3. Finally we refer to their doctrine of economic policy: the policy 
of non-intervention. The government sees about it that public order 
is maintained, but for the rest it does not interfere with the economic 
life. It seems as if the best economic policy is no economic policy at all. 
In this connection the wellknown expression “‘laissez faire’ is used. 


We could now proceed from the 19th century Liberalism to the Neo- 
Liberalism of the 20th century. In the meantime however various things 
happened which are important for our conception of the modern trend. 
Therefore I will now relate something about the development in the 
interim. 

The Classical school, which dominated the first half of the 19th 
century, caused a double reaction during the later half of this century. 
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About 1870 the socalled ,,Marginal Utility school” was established, 
with the Austrian school as important branch. In comparison with 
the Classical school, the most important change here is to be found 
in the sphere of economic theory. The classical theory had a few 
grave defects, as for instance the insufficient analysis of the demand 
side of the market. The new theories tried to fill these gaps. For 
the rest however, there were no great changes. The deistic basis 
of the Classical school disappeared, but the above mentioned methodo- 
logical individualism remained. 

Also in connection with economic policy, the doctrine of non- 
intervention remained dominant. In other words, the central idea of 
an economic cosmos regulating itself by means of the price-mecha- 
nism continued to exist. They applied their theoretical genius to explain 
this cosmos as exactly as possible, and better than the Classical school 
did. Therefore the mathematical constructions of the school of Lausan~ 
ne, another branch of the above mentioned ‘Marginal Utility school’, 
belongs to this sphere. By means of complicated mathematical models, 
they tried to make the idea of a selfregulating economic cosmos 
intelligible to the human mind. 

A summary — and this is of great importance in forming a concep- 
tion of the Neo-Liberalism — comes to the following: In the Classical- 
as well as the “Marginal Utility school” which lasted during the 19th 
and the beginning of the 20th century, the central idea is that of an 
economic cosmos regulating itself by the price-mechanism and with 
no interference from the government, whose only task is a protective 
encircling of this cosmos, by a simple juridical order. 


We mentioned a double reaction caused by the Classical school. 
The second reaction is of a totally different nature, namely the Histo- 
rical school, which had its origin in Germany. Here we find a strong 
reaction against the philosophical basis and the conception of economic 
policy of the Classical school. It is incorrect to state that only one 
economic order is possible. History shows the opposite. The indivi- 
dualism is rejected and the community accentuated. The com- 
munity is not an addition sum of individuals, but an independent 
entity. Or in other words: the community is an organism. Asa result we 
find a different estimation of government-intervention in economic 
life. The devastating results of the practice of Liberalism revealed it- 
self during that time; therefore the Historical school pressed the point 
that positive economic measures should be taken by the government. 
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One of the points in their program is social legislation. Their gravest 
defect is the neglect of economic theory, which is also the reason why 
they finally came to a dead end. 

To summarise we may say that the Historical school advocated a 
beneficient relativity as contrasted with the stiff absolutism of the 
Classical natural order. 


The preceding is not a complete review of the development of the 
economic and the social schools of thought untill 1914. For besides 
the above mentioned schools and creeds, and superior to them all, 
there is the gigantic figure of Karl Marx. Marx is in all probability 
greater than the leaders of all the different schools of thought that we 
have dealt with so far. At present this theorem hardly needs evidence. 
Many of the great movements, conflicts and tensions in the world 
politics of the present day, may be ascribed to the fact that Karl 
Marx lived and worked during the 19th century. 

To him the idea of the Classical natural order is ridiculous. So far 
no economic order was the only possible or the natural one. Even 
capitalism, the economic order which is dominated by the free market 
and the free entrepreneur, will pass, is even bound to pass. It will 
succomb through its own intrinsic contradiction with ‘‘Naturnot- 
wendigkeit’’. 

According to my opinion it is incorrect and dangerous to believe 
that the doctrine of Marx is gradually being eliminated. Allow me to 
explain one or two points in connection with the above mentioned. The 
philosophical foundation of the doctrine of Marx is formed by the 
historical materialism, according to which the development of the 
production technique is the only really independant variable factor in 
history, viz. that this is the origin of every other social phenomenon, 
including law, religion, morality etc. These only form the ideological 
superstructure of — and are brought about by — the materialistic 
understructure. This is also true of capitalism. 

A sociological element is now added to this philosophic foundation 
i.e. a certain conception of the different social strata of society. There 
are always two classes, namely an upper-stratum and a sub-stratum 
or the exploiters and those who are being exploited. In every phase 
of social development these groups have their own specific composition. 
In capitalism we find the class of entrepreneurs, the owners of the 
means of production as the exploiters, and the class of workers without 
property, as those who are being exploited. 
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In the third place Marx constructed a number of economic theories 
which had to explain and support theoretically all the above men- 
tioned; the most important are the labour value doctrine, the concen- 
tration theory and the crisis theory. 

These three elements co-operate to demonstrate the necessity of 
the elimination of capitalism. The changing of the production technique 
continues: the understructure changes. The ideological superstructure 
however is fixed and remains the same. Tension is revealed and class 
warfare becomes sharper. The economic theories of Marx assist in 
the analysis of this process. Finally the superstructure crumbles down 
and a new classless era dawns. 

The criticism of Marx is especially concentrated on his theories. The 
revisionists, for e.g. the wellknown Bernstein, assisted by more than 
one bourgeois economist, dealt with it thoroughly. But I wish to repeat 
once again that in the broad conception of Marx, these economic 
theories are only side issues. His main doctrine, namely the final 
elimination of the existing social order by intrinsic contraposition will 
not be annulled by criticism on his economic theories. The debate 
with Marx needs a different and a deeper foundation. But we will not 
go into this subject any further. It was only mentioned in the intro- 
duction, in order to give an inventory of the principal political and 
economic schools of thought which preceded the rise of the Neo- 
Liberalism. To sum up we may distinguish between: 

1. The Marxist idea. 

2. The Non-Marxist idea. 

We will have to sub-divide the one as well as the other. 

la. The orthodox-Marxism leads to the modern Bolshevism with 
a collective state. The economic life is then for the greater part alto- 
gether under the management of the government. 

1b. The Revisionism together with the Reformism (the latter school 
of thought rejected the revolutionary tactics) deviated more and more 
from the orthodox Marxism, thus developing into a more or less radical 
reforming-party, with a strong preference for government interference 
with the economic life. Most of the socialistic parties resemble this 
type. 

2a. The Classical school developing into the Marginal Utility 
school. Together these may be called the Classical school in a wider 
sense. This group has a strong theoretical interest, which brings about 
the danger of theories alien to life. In general they resent the idea 
of government interference. 
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2b. The Historical school. 

This school strongly opposes the excrescences of the 19th century. 
Social legislation is strongly emphasized, and in general they are 
positively over against government interference. This is clearly proved 
by an embranchment of this school namely State Socialism. 

In this complicated entirety — in the interim between the two world 
wars — finally appears Keynes, who stressed the point, that in spite 
of the different opinions concerning government interference, the 
government should practise a strong monetary and business cycle policy; 
otherwise an ever returning or even permanent unemployment, will 
inevitably bring about collectivism. But I will not explain his theories 
any further; everybody knows to what extent Keynes profaned a large 
number of more or less ‘‘sacred abodes’, and brought about quite a 
confusion, espescially in the political arena. Many of the old ways of 
thought had to be altered, generally a difficult task for any political 
party. 

It cannot be said however that the general picture is very surveyable. 
Fragments of all the above mentioned schools of thought were found 
and are still found in most of the current ideas. In Europe the two 
world wars were not conductive to harmonious and systematic thought 
on this matter. The economic policy between 1914 and 1940 also 
shows sign of this. 


Out of this insurveyable and somewhat confused entirety of ideas 
and opinions, comes now the Neo-Liberalism. 

Already during the second world war publications appeared while 
much was done in private circles, — especially in Germany, — which 
gave a definite shape to this doctrine. After the war all the attention 
was drawn to it, and the Neo-Liberalism became a centre of scientific 
as well as political interest. A detailed account of authors and their 
works, will not be given here, although an accurate review of the diffe- 
rent ramifications of this school of thought, would not only prove to 
be interesting, but also very important. 

Ludwig v. Mises can be seen as a precursor in more than one 
respect. His economic criticism on collectivism about 1920 and 
later on, gave rise to extensive discussion, which are still 
resounding at present, especially in the debate concerning the Neo- 
Liberalism. Better known are Hayek and Répke, who also acquired 
notoriety outside the circle of the professional economists. This was 
the result af a few books written with a view to the general public. In 
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connection herewith I mention, ‘““The Road to Serfdom” by Hayek, and 
Répke’s wellknown trilogy “Civitas Humana’, “‘Gesellschaftskrise der 
Gegenwart” and ‘Internationale Ordnung”. In Germany Walter 
Eucken worked systematically and scientifically on the subject. Also in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, we discover congenial ideas (even if they had 
their own reserves and their own shades of difference). I mention 
Robbins in England, and Simons and Knight in the U.S.A. 

It is not without reason that I mentioned the old master v. Mises, 
as one of the fathers of this system. He is a descendant of the Austrian 
school, and therewith we immediately expose one of the most important 
roots of the Neo-Liberalism. Also in this school of thought, the central 
idea is an economic cosmos, which regulates itself by means of the 
price-mechanism. This is the main point of resemblance between the 
Neo-Liberalism and what I formerly called the Classical school in the 
wider sense of the word. 

The main disparity with the Classical school (hence Neo-Liberalism) 
is that, according to this new school of thought, definite government 
policy is necessary to bring this economic order into function. 

In other words, — the Classics thought, that the above mentioned 
economic order would originate of its own accord, and continue to 
exist as long as Law and Order were maintained. The Neo-Liberalism 
denies this, and applies itself to determine the best way of giving de- 
finite form to this ‘“Wettbewerbsordnung’ (competitive order) — 
this economic order which is regulated by the free formation of prices. 
Now a closer view of both ideas, namely, the connection with — and 
the deviation from the Classical school follows. 


Why do these Neo-Liberals share the classical preference for the free 
price-mechanism? According to them the management of the economic 
life by means of the price-mechanism is preferable to any other mana- 
gement whatsoever. There are indeed only two possibilities, namely 
“Marktwirtschaft” and ‘‘Kommandowirtschaft”. It is a specific German 
”Entweder-oder”. The blessings of the “‘Marktwirtschaft” are enume- 
rated as contrasted with the black background of the collectivism. 
Hayek prophesies the domination of the lowest human instincts in col- 
' lectivism, while he foresees an “Ende der Wahrheit”. In the free 
society, the punishment which follows economic failure is bank- 
ruptcy, but under the totalitarian government it is a concentration camp 
etc. etc. The blessings of the free price-mechanism stand out clearly 
against this black background. True social justice is to be found, for 
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economic power and its possible abuse is absent, there is also real 
economic democracy, namely the real consumers democracy. The appli- 
cation of the productive powers follows the wishes of the consumers 
just as shadows. The client is truly king, while merchants and producers 
are their humble servants. 

I wish already here to point out the fact, that the public opinion, 
alas, was most accessible for the negative critical side of the Neo- 
Liberalistic doctrines, namely their criticism of the defects of collec- 
tivism and everything connected with it. This fact is most deplorable, 
because the centre of gravity in this system does not lie in what it 
condemns, but rather in what it commends, i. e. the positive side of this 
system. And with this we now reach the second point which I mention- 
ed above, namely the question: What is the essential difference 
between the WNeo-Liberalism and the old Classical school of 
thought. 

The classical free economy, fitted into the framework of Laissez 
Faire, with the result that the functioning of this economic order was 
increasingly impeded by itself. One did not realize, that for 
the functioning of such a free economy, definite conditions must 
be satisfied. The institutional framework of such a system should in 
other words, be definitely and purposely created and maintained. The 
Classical school did not realize this; in the Laisser-Faire-framework 
the free formation of prices undermined itself. Monopolistic tenden- 
cies on the goods- and labourmarkets increased, and more and more 
undermined the sense and the efficient functioning of the price-mecha- 
nism. 

It is here that Neo-Liberalism steps in. In what way is it possible 
for the free price-mechanism to come to a permanent and efficient 
functioning through a positive creation and maintenance of a definite 
economic order? To illustrate this more clearly, I will make use of 
the explanation of Eucken, one of the most placid and considerate 
partisans of this new school of thought. In an article, dealing with 
“Die Wettbewerbsordnung und ihre Verwirklichung’’, be mentioned 
the following measures which I will illustrate one by one. 

1. The restoration of perfect competition (vollstandiger Wettbe- 
werb). 

This implies that the price must regain its old function as automatic 
regulator of the markets. Every (monopolistic) influence on the price 
should be made impossible. Strictly seen, this means that the price 
on every market must be a datum for any individual buyer or seller. 
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Only then any element of economic power is absent. In the mean- 
time it is self-evident that this will meet with formidable difficulties. 

2. A correct monetary policy. 

Our monetary system of the present day is charserced by a large 
degree of instability. The establishment of a goods-standard is there- 
fore taken into consideration; this will function in the same way as the 
gold-standard, with this difference that the gold will be replaced by 
a number of important goods, especially raw materials. 

3. Open markets. 

The free establishment of enterprises, how, and wheresoever. 

4. Constancy of the economic policy. 

The entrepreneurs should also know beforehand what they may 
expect over a longer period. 

5. Private property of the means of production. 

This is a necessary condition for the free formation of prices; on 
the other hand, it is only such a price-system which could prevent 
these private possessions from leading to excrescences. 

6. Freedom of contract. 

An exception should however be made for those contracts which 
abolish the contractual freedom of others. 

7. The regulation of liability. 

Eucken severely criticises the system of limited liability companies, 
where responsibility and liability is altogether seperated. Therefore a 
drastic revision of this system is necessary. 

8. Coherence. 

These points are valuable only when they are carried through simul- 
taneously in an organic coherency. 


If the free price-mechanism is fitted into a framework, wherein it is 
able to function lastingly and satisfactorily, have we then reached the 
summit? According to Eucken the answer is: ““No’’. In this order the 
following points still need attention. 

1. Monopolistic industries will of course continue to exist. For 
this a “Monopol-Amt’, (i.e.a “‘monopoly office’) is established 
which means a government control-apparatus. The monopolist or 
monopolistic entrepreneur is forced to behave himself as if he is wor- 
king onder perfect competition. 

2. A re-distribution of the national income, by means of fiscal 
measures, provided that it does not harm the ,,Leistungsfahigkeit” (i.e 
the productive efficiency) of the economic order. 
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3. Social legislation with the purpose of correcting the deviations 
between the so called private cost and the social cost. 

4. The problem of business cycle policy. For the greater part, 
this appears to be superfluous under the blessings of the new system. 
Economic crises are indeed, for a greater part the result of incon- 
gruities in the production process. The freely functioning of the price- 
mechanism however, will now prevent these incongruities to arise. 
Furthermore, the propagated constancy of the economic policy will 
place the entrepreneurs on such firm ground, that they will invest so 
much in full confidence, that this will also prevent the economic life 
from sinking away in depression and unemployment. 


We will now pass on to a critical reflection. It cannot be denied 
that the above sketched system judged on itself, is very attractive. It 
sounds rather like a fairy-tale which tells of long-ago. Free price- 
mechanism, the great magician, makes provision for efficacy, justice 
and freedom. Is this not too good to be true? Alas, the answer to this 
last question is in the affirmative. 

I would like to summarise my criticism on this doctrine in three 
coherent points. 

1. Theory and reality are confused in a well nigh fatal way. 

2. The realisation of this program is almost inconceivable; the 
necessary government interference is underestimated to a large extent. 
3. Actually one is powerless against crisis and unemployment. 

A few words of explanation concerning these three points: 

1. The confusion of reality and theory. In the historical intro- 
duction I drew the attention to the conception of an economic cosmos 
which expresses the idea of the economic life as on entirety. We then 
see how everything depends upon everything, and that no single 
factor can be treated in isolation. Economic science made a detailed 
study of this, and constructed models — laboratory reproductions, 
one might say — which represented such a cosmos. Properly speaking 
this only succeeds when perfect competition is supposed, i.e. where 
buyers nor sellers can influence market price. If perfect 
competition is not supposed however, the construction does not prove 
a great success. What is now the actual function of the Neo-Libera- 
lism? It tries to bring this text-book model, this examination material 
for students, to realisation. The theoretical apparatus, which must 
serve to explain reality, is now used as a test, a norm, applied to 
reality. In the meantime it has become quite clear that this model is 
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quite remote from reality, for perfect competition in this sense, is rather 
an exception than a rule. Modern economic theory has so clearly 
indicated the failures of the old equilibrium models, that even the 
theorist now knows what the practical industrialist already knew long 
ago — namely that the realization of perfect competition by means of 
definite measures — is absolutely inconceivable. It is impossible for 
instance, tot reduce General Motors or Imperial Chemical Industries 
economically, with or without ““Monopol-Amt”, to the same status as 
wheat farmers whose prices are determined by an anonymous market. 
This would also be undesirable. 

2. This immediatly brings us to a closer contemplation of the 
realisation problems. The question arises, if this realisation does not 
require so much government interference, that even a good neo-liberal 
— if he has an adequate conception of it — will be frightened by it. 
The following distinction is used in connection herewith by Neo- 
Liberalism. There are two ways of government interference: 

a. Conformable measures. 

b. Non-conformable measures. 

The conformable measures maintain and leave intact the working 
of the price-mechanism, the non-conformable serve as a total or partial 
substitution for the price-mechanism. It needs no demonstration how- 
ever to prove that this distinction is an untenable one. 

Indeed this distinction will only make sense, and can only be carried 
through practically, when the real, free, perfect competition, with 
a limited number of clearly perceptable monopolies, exists. Reality 
however shows much more variety. The transitions from monopoly to 
competition are smooth; there area large number of market-forms between 
these two. The monopoly control will fail time and again in conse- 
quence of the irrecognisability of monopoly; while the line of 
demarcation between conformable and non-conformable interference, 
between planning for competition and planning against competition, 
will be just as irrecognisable. 

3. Weare in truth defenceless against the business cycle. We can 
only hope that the “Wettbewerbsordnung” (the competitive order) 
will be proof in this respect. Every theoretical novelty in this respect 
is generally considered as disguised collectivism by the Neo-Liberalism. 

This last point brings me to a general criticism. There is a tendency 
within the circles of the Neo-Liberalism, to propagate every thing 
which does not fit into their ideas, as open or disguised collectivism. 
There are reasons to believe that such tendencies are also permeating 
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our circles. We approve of terms such as natural order, natural prices 
and natural rate of interest. This often leads to uncontrolled criticism 
of the financial and economical policy e. g. in the Netherlands. Allow 
me this statement; the Neo-Liberalism is still in the study-phase, and 
far from the point where it can serve as a basis for practical policy. The 
theoretical problems in connection herewith are not yet sufficiently 
investigated. It is therefore not yet suitable for election-speeches. 


In conclusion we may ask this question: does the Neo-Liberalism 
deserve nothing else than criticism? No, certainly not. In our times it 
may and must be said that the functioning of the price-mechanism does 
not necessarily produce excrescences only but could and does also 
fulfil useful functions. Without the markets and prices only totalitarian 
planning could regulate the economic life. It is however obvious that 
both the price-mechanism as well as quidance and interference by the 
government are absolutely necessary. 

The defects of the Neo-Liberalism lie in the fact that they want to 
force this regulation — the necessity of which they realise — into 
the swaddling bands of a theoretical scheme, which could never 
perform this normative function. Moreover the partisans of this system 
believe in the natural order of an economy, which is based on the free 
working of the price-mechanism. In this respect they do not differ 
greatly from their predecessors, the old Liberals. The English Classical 
school also wanted economic life to function in accordance with their 
theories. They also believed in a natural order. The results however 
are not conducive to imitation. 

Let us therefore respect the Neo-Liberalism as a serious scientific 
school of thought, and engage ourselves with it as economists. As a 
doctrine of practical economic policy, utmost vigilance and earnest 
warning are necessary. We do not want to relive the dramas of the 
19th century, even if it comes to us in an altered form, for then the 
surrender to totalitarism will be a certainty, and that would surely 


not be in the spirit of Neo-Liberalism itself. 
J. ZILSTRA 
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THE FREE UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSE 


For the first time during the life of our University a summer course 
for foreign students was organized (Sept. 1951). This course proved 
to be a remarkable success: 49 foreign students (including 11 girl stu- 
dents) from France, Germany, England and the U.S.A. took part, 
and were afterwards very enthousiastic about their experiences during 
the twelve days of the course. 

The purpose of this course was to make foreign students acquainted 
with the principles of the University in their connections with modern 
scientific problems, and moreover to show them something of the influ- 
ence of the Reformation in its Calvinist form on public life in the 
Netherlands. 

Therefore, the course was a mixture of lectures and excursions to 
various places and institutions. The students stayed with Dutch 
families, which offered them ample opportunity to get acquainted with 
the daily life of the Dutch people. 

The complete program of lectures and excursions follows here: 


3 Sept. 20—22. Reception for the foreign students in the building of 
the Economic Faculty. Adresses by Prof. Dr H. Dooyeweerd, 
President of the Senate and by Mrs Prof. Dr G. H. J. van 
der Molen. 


4 Sept. 9.15—11. Lecture by Prof. Dr G. C. Berkouwer: Old i 
New Protestantism. 
11.15—12.30. Discussion. 


About 15.— p.m.: Excursion by boat (canals and Harbour 
of Amsterdam). 


5 Sept. 9.15—11. Lecture by Prof. Dr H. Smitskamp: Calvinism in 
the Netherlands. 


11.15—12.30. Discussion. 
15.— p.m.: Visit to the National Gallery. 
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6 Sept. 9.15—11. Lecture by Mrs Prof. Dr G. H. J. van der Molen: 


7 Sept. 
8 Sept. 
9 Sept, 
10 Sept. 
11 Sept. 
12 Sept. 


13 Sept. 


14 Sept. 


Christianity and World-order. 

11.15—12.30. Discussion. 

20. Rev. Dr N. J. Hommes: Meaning and scandal of Chris- 
tianity. 


Visit to the Congress of professors and students of the Free 
University at Woudschoten. Departure Central Station 
8.33 a.m.; return about 10 p.m. 


9.15—11. Lecture by Prof. Dr G. A. Lindeboom: The soul 
of medicine. 
11.15—12.30. Discussion. 


Free. 


9.15—11. Lecture by Prof. Dr W. F. de Gaay Fortman: 
Christianity and social problems. 

11—12.30. Discussion. 

20 p.m.: Reception by the students of the Free University 
at their student-home. 


9—17.30 Trip by car to Aalsmeer (famous flower-centre), 
The Hague (Peace-Palace, government-buildings), Scheve- 
ningen and Delft. 


10—17.30. Visit to Hilversum (Townhall, Christian Broad- 
cast Cy). 
20. Recreation meeting. 


9.15—11. Lecture by Prof. Dr R. Hooykaas: Science and 
Reformation. 

11.15—12.30. Discussion. 

16. Reception for the foreign students by the girl-students 
of the Free University. 

20. Dr J. A. H. J. S. Bruins Slot, Editor of the Newspaper 


,,lrouw’, member of Parliament: The Christian Press. 
9.15—11. Lecture by Prof. Dr J. Waterink: Calvinism and 
cultural life. 


11.15—12.30. Discussion. 
13. Farewell lunch, offered by the organizing Committee. 


The lectures were given in one of the three principal languages; 
translations were provided if necessary. Printed summaries of the 
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lectures were available in two languages. After the lectures there was. 
always a very lively and very stimulating discussion about what had 
been said; discussions which revealed of course the very different 
patterns of thought of the various students. 

The excursions were also very much appreciated; they gave rise 
to very lively debates, e. g. on the possibility and necessity of Chris- 
tian Schools, of a Christian Broadcasting Corporation, of a Christian 
Press etc. 

Finally, two points must be stressed: 

a. The fee was 30 Dutch guilders, lodging and meals included; a 
very rare combination to-day of high quality and low price. 

b. Next year another course will be held. 


INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On 5 October 1951 Dr E. van Dalen, who already for many years 
has been a lecturer in the Faculty of Science, took up his post as 
a professor of Chemistry with an oration on “The composition of 
chemical compounds’ *). 

Here follows a summary: 


In the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries chemistry developed in a distinctly 
analytical direction. About 1800, when chemical analysis had reached a 
certain level, quite naturally the question arose: is the composition of che- 
mical compounds a fixed one or not? 

Berthollet treated this problem in a highly speculative manner by means 
of contemplations on the interactions between the particles of reacting 
substances and on all sort of additional factors being operative: mass. 
action, condensation, fusibility a.o. There are so many possibilities and 
so many factors are effective that the result remains undefined: the com- 
position of compounds is continuously variable, unless special causes effect 
a fixed composition in a restricted number of cases. 

Proust took a pronouncedly empirical line: he was an excellent analyst 
and performed in a simple manner a number of beautiful investigations about 
the composition of compounds, several of which were prepared in more 
than one way; the composition was not influenced by different preparation. 
By analysis of minerals he found that they have the same composition as 
the artificially prepared analogous compounds. Proust advocated emphati- 
cally empirical work, collection of real data; only on this basis speculation 
may become fruitful. 

He attained the general acceptance of the fixed composition of com- 


1) Over de samenstelling van chemische verbindingen. Delft, N.V. W. D. 
Meinema, 1951 (23 p.). 
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pounds. Nevertheless Proust had over-estimated the importance of his 
experimental results. In addition his analyses were not yet accurate enough. 

At first the application of Dalton’s atomic theory in chemistry seemed 
to confirm the constant composition indeed, but later more accurate analyses 
brought to light the variable composition of many compounds. This phe- 
nomenon does not present itself with compounds having covalent or elec- 
tron pair binding between the atoms, but it does with the heteropolar or 
iron compounds and with intermetallic compounds. In both of these classes 
several kinds of lattice defects may appear, causing the compound to show 
a deficiency or an excess of one of the constituents, so that the composition 
deviates from that corresponding to the chemical formula. 

The establishment of these possibilities once more revived the question 
about the definition of the concept chemical compound which had intri- 
gued Berthollet and Proust already. In some cases the concept phase (of 
variable composition but of definite structure) is used instead of the con- 
cept compound. 

Niggli gives a very broad definition of the latter, so that on the one 
side a compound is defined by its sterochemical structure, on the other side 
by its stability, through which the available methods of investigation exert 
an important influence on the decision about the apprehension of a special 
substance as a compound. This definition better than earlier ones does 
justice to the multiformness and diversity in created matter. 


On 9 November 1951 Dr W. J. Wieringa took up his post as a 
lecturer in the Faculty of Economics with a lecture upon ‘Economic 
history as an aspect of the science of history’ ”). He fills up for a part 
the chair of the late Professor of Economic History Dr Z. W. Sneller 
who died on the 10th of November 1950. 


Here follows a summary of the lecture: 


For the historian there exists a relation between the present and the 
past, which must not be neglected. This relation appears from the fact, 
that the questions, put to the past, are also determined by the cultural con- 
ditions contemporary with the historian himself. In this connection Croce 
called all history ‘“Gegenwartsgeschichte’. It is however only possible to con- 
clude to this relation between the present and the past by supposing, that in 
the progress of culture tradition is an indispensible element, which always 
connects the present with the past, and furthermore, that the progress of 
culture is always traditionally conditioned. 

A continual change in the elements of the cultural set-up is a necessary 
consequence of the progress; for this reason the science of history will also 
change continually. In the 17th century history was almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the political aspects of historical events; afterwards, in the 
18th century, influenced by increasing rationalism coupled with the rise of 


2) De economische geschiedenis als aspect van de wetenschap der geschie- 
denis. Groningen, Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1951 (24 p.). 
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a new class, the bourgeoisie, a democratising of history was carrying itself 
into effect, which manifested itself in a new interest in the past of a nation 
in all its aspects (history of culture) in which the economic and social 
history got their rightful place. But this phase of culture has not yet led 
to an independent study of economic history. The next stage, Romanticism, 
returned to the political history; only in the framework of the historical 
school of the science of law, the economic and social life got a modest place. 

The tremendous cultural upheaval, caused by the industrial revolution and 
by consequent capitalism, which profoundly affected the economic and social 
life, led to a special interest in the economical past, while the historical 
school of the economics stimulated this interest. It is for these reasons, that 
nowadays economic history is cultivated independently at many Universities. 
In the Netherlands the cultivation of economic history dawned comparatively 
late. Though some economists already about the middle of the last century 
pointed out the importance of economics for historical investigation, it was 
not until the 20th century, that special emphasis was laid on economic fac- 
tors in historical progress; this was also due to the late penetration of the 
industrial revolution in this country. 


The object of the economic history is the struggle of man for his daily 
bread. It is an intricate complex of economical and social acts, the inter- 
dependence of which can only be understood with the aid of economic 
notions. Consequently the historian needs the results of economic science. 
These notions will be only useful, if they are the results not of a purely 
abstract economic reasoning, like that of the classic and Austrian schools, 
but of an investigation that does not neglect the every-day-reality (Eucken). 
Therefore it is for the historian a delightful phenomenon, that the economic 
science of the last decades, more than in the classic and Austrian schools, is 
inclined to consider the economic reality. The ‘Grundlagen der Nationaléko- 
nomie’ of Eucken gives evidence of this. 

The economic historian may not be content with the exposition of the 
economic situation in the past. His science is and remains an aspect of the 
science of history and therefore he must not neglect the interdependence of 
the various aspects of reality. The fact, that economic events are interwoven 
with political and social ones, are connected with legal relations, and last 
but not least, with the religious and spiritual feelings, is so important, 
that the historian, if he is to appreciate rightly the economical events, should 
not neglect these relations. 

But he must not stop here. It does not suffice for him to make under- 
standable a certain situation by summing up the factors bearing upon that. 
It is his duty to aim at historical writing; only thus he can maintain contact 
with the cultural community, which asks for his knowledge. 


The idea, that history evolves according to a progress in which can be 
distinguished a pattern, has already more than once stirred up the camp 
of historians. Even in this century the advocates and adverseries of the 
writings of Spengler and Toynbee have focused their criticism on this idea. 
Economic history too has its schemes of development; the ,,Stufen’’-theories 
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of the historical school are the best known examples. These theories have 
invited violent criticism, which was only correct as far as it concerned the 
exposition of an incorrect idea of development. For development itself is 
inherent in history, if one supposes, that all human activity is of conscious 
nature, based on ethical standards and issuing from a given situation. 

The question, if economic development too is based on ethical standards, 
is studied by Miiller—Armack, according to whom history shows a genea- 
logy of styles, which are determined by religious dogma. In his investigations 
he traces the facts to the driving forces behind those facts, and he relates 
them to their historical surroundings, making them also dependent on the 
views in the life of people. This is a very fertile idea. 

Style however is a synthetic conception and this includes synthetic his- 
torical writing, which ought to be the aim of economic history too, 
although it is only an aspect of the science of history. Its object certainly 
gives her the opportunity: indeed, economical life is, to a high degree, 
interwoven with the other aspects of culture. Furthermore, in the cultural 
constellation of modern times economic and social problems are dominating 
factors. If mankind is to find its way to a more harmonious culture, then 
a deepening of insight in the economic history ought to be serviceable, for 
the history of science has a serving function. 

It is however impossible to see synthetical historical writing dissociated 
from religious views. To be sure the past is regarded from the angle of 
present-day culture. But this culture is not the embodiment of one idea. 
Its configuration is a result of various philosophies of life which at the 
same time are its constituting elements. At this point therefore the ways 
of the historians will separate. 


DISSERTATIONS 


In the course of the Academic year 1950/1951 the following disser- 
tations were defended. 


In the Faculty of Theology: 
Y. FEENSTRA, Het apostolicum in de twintigste eeuw. Franeker, T. 
Wever, 1951 (283 p.). 
(With a Summary in English: On the Apostles’ Creed and its place 
in the theology of the 20th century). 


After a broad survey of the evaluation of the Apostles’ Creed in the 
17th—19th centuries, especially the 19th century with its growing opposition 
against the content of this creed, the author gives a review of the critical 
opposition in our time, in which he distinguishes between a clear opposition 
also to the words of the articles of the creed e.g. the article of the virgin 
birth (Kohnstamm and Brunner) and criticism in the form of interpretation 
of the words of the Creed in a modern way (idealistic, dialectical and 
phenomenological interpretation). Especially the interpretation of Karl Barth 
in several works on the Apostles’ Creed is discussed. In the final chapter 
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on ,,Truth and value of the Apostolicum” the significance of this creed is 
stressed because of the harmony with the Scriptures. 


J. G. FERNHOUT, Psychotherapeutische Zielszorg. 1950 (238 p.). 
(Psychotherapeutic cure of souls). 


G. E. MEULEMAN, De ontwikkeling van het dogma in de Rooms Katho- 
lieke Theologie. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1951 (166 p.). 
(With a Summary in French. — The evolution of dogma in the Roman 


Catholic Church). 


In this thesis especially modern views in Roman-Catholicism of the 
evolution of the dogma are evaluated. In the first 4 chapters the main 
theories are discussed, e.g. Mdhler, Newman, the modernistic view in the 
19th century and the official R.C. answer, the dialectical view on the 
evolution in R.C. thought and other theories. In the second part of this 
thesis the backgrounds of the theories on the evolution of dogma are 
broadly discussed in connection with the R.C. doctrine of the church and 
the tradition (council of Trent). Especially is mentioned the well-known 
»théologie nouvelle” (Lyon-Fourviére) and the declaration of the pope in 
the encyclical ,,Humani Generis”. In the third part of the thesis the author 
is writing on the presuppositions and the limits of the evolution of dogma 
from the viewpoint of the idea of the revelation in the Holy Scripture. 


F.H. VON MEYENFELDT, Het hart (leb, lebab) in het Oude Testament. 
Ueiden,E.2}- Brill. s19502(225, p.) 
(With a Summary in English: Heart in the Old Testament). 


Every one who has devoted some time to Old Testament exegesis will 
be aware of the fact that the Hebrew word which is used for ,,heart’’ is 
not exactly the equivalent of our Western word. It is used in various 
senses, some of which are entirely foreign to our usage: e.g. in Jer. V. 21 
it certainly has to do with wisdom or knowledge. It therefore was not at 
all superfluous that a comprehensive investigation was instituted in this 
matter, as is done in this dissertation. The author has undertaken the pain- 
staking labour of carefully collecting all the texts where either the word leb 
or lebab is appearing; in every case he tries to state what the exact meaning 
is, and to classify the various meanings. As a result of his inquiry he ventures 


to propose an original idea from which all the different significations can 
be derived. 


In the Faculty of Arts: 


B. DE BOER, Studie over het dialect van Hindelopen. Assen, Van Gorcum 
& Comp. N.V., 1950 (196 p.). 


(An inquiry into the dialect of Hindelopen, a town in Frise). 


J. L. P. BRANTS, Groen’s geestelijke groei. Onderzoek naar Groen van 
Prinsterer’s theorieén tot 1834. Amsterdam, Wed. G. van Soest, 1951 
(160 p.). 

(With a Summary in English: Groen’s spiritual growth. An inquiry 
into the theories of Groen van Prinsterer till 1834). 
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This dissertation deals with the early years of the Dutch historian and 
statesman Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer (1801—1876), the first leader 
of the anti-revolutionary political party. 

We discern in the life of Groen van Prinsterer a gradual, spiritual develop- 
ment which, in 1834, results in his conversion. 

Up to about the age of twenty-one Groen was a child of his time. He 
felt perfectly at home in the atmosphere of the post-Napoleonic period 
with its characteristic mediocrity. It was a time of weariness and laxity, even 
the great philosophers of other countries had no adherents in the 
Netherlands. 

In the University of Leyden, where he pursued his studies of Literature 
and Law, he soon came under the influence of Von Savigny, the founder 
of the so called “historische Rechtsschule” and in this way “‘the idea of 
historical development” began to play an important part in his publications 
after 1823. 

Next to Von Savigny it was Von Haller who made a deep impression 
on him. Although strictly speaking, Von Haller was a Rationalist, Groen 
saw in him an ally of the “historische Rechtsschule”. 

In 1828 Merle d’ Aubigné drew his attention to the publications of Burke 
and the French Traditionalists. 

Owing to their influence the concept “historical” becomes identical with 
“in accordance with the sound principles’’. 

In 1829 Groen starts a periodical, called ‘‘Nederlandsche Gedachten” 
(1829—1832). This periodical clearly bears witness of Groen’s spiritual 
growth. The principle of God’s Sovereignty takes up an ever more central 
position. 

It is owing to the influence of a few leaders of the Religious Revival and 
his serious illness in 1833 that Groen by the grace of God finds at last 
spiritual rest in the redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 

His “Proeve over de Middelen waardoor de Waarheid wordt gekend en 
gestaafd’” (Essay on the means to know and confirm truth) is the outcome 
of his newly acquired faith in God and so it might be called Groen’s Decla- 
ration of Principles. 

In this essay the Scriptures are the most important means to know Truth 
and strictly speaking, it is the only criterion for the relation between the 
Word of God and Philosophy only consists in the fact, that Philosophy 
examines the nature of things, which are, in reality, identical with the eternal 
decrees of God expressed in the Scriptures and history is in Groen’s opinion 
the imprint and reflection of the nature of things. 

Here Groen runs the risk of identifying history with the absolute, though 
Groen saves himself from mixing up fact and norm. 

Next to this we observe in his writings a rationalistic feature. In the 
first place we find that all kinds of minor principles are to be deduced 
from superior ones and are consequently immutable, secondly we find 
next to his premise, that the Scriptures should always be the starting- 
point for all human activities, an application of the Scriptures as a last 
corrective. 
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With Groen history at large is the realization of ideas, history in its 
deeper meaning is the realization of the ideas connected with the nature of 
things. Durability in history proves that things happened in accordance with 
the decrees of God. 

Hence we should see Groen’s ideas about the basic qualities of the ideal 
statesman in the light of “it is written and it has happened”. 

In Groen’s conceptions of political science we notice the influence of both 
Von Haller and Von Savigny, who are looked upon as related spirits. Following 
in the footsteps of Von Haller, Groen considers the state the highest 
development of civil law, and in calling the rights, obtained by corporations 
or individuals, historical rights, he proves himself to be a disciple of Von 
Savigny. 

In conclusion we want to emphasize that the significance of Groen lies 
in the fact, that over against the revolutionary principle of the sovereignty 
of man, he fought for the recognition of the sovereignty of God, especially 
in the realm of politics. 


J. C. C. VAN DORSSEN, De derivata van de stam j08 in het Hebreeuws 
van het Oude Testament. Amsterdam, Drukkerij Holland N.V., 1951 
(140 p.). 

(With a Summary in English: The derivatives of the root {a8 in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament). 


As subject of his investigation the author has chosen the verbal and 
nominal derivatives of the root ‘mn which occur in the Hebrew of the O.T. 
The author quotes all the O.T. passages in which a derivative of ‘mn is 
found, at the same time offering a translation and a longer or shorter note 
in order to justify it or at least to clarify his reasons for it. In the second 
chapter he proceeds to a survey and a discussion of the meanings that were 
found. 

It is a very accurate study. The list of literature which he gives is as 
good as exhaustive. By consulting the Register the reader will have no 
trouble to find out which meaning has been assigned to a derivative of 
‘mn in any given text. 

This thesis is the first work wherein all the texts of the O.T. in which 
a derivative of ‘mn is found are discussed. The value of this semantic inves- 
tigation is great and the theologian can learn much from it. The results 
of semantic analysis, although they will help the theologian on his way to 
a deeper understanding, may at times constitute a warning signal that he is 
venturing too far in his theological speculation and may save him from 
conceptions that are not warranted by the text (p. 123). 


D. GROSHEIDE, Cromwell naar het oordeel van zijn Nederlandse tijdge- 
noten. Amsterdam, N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Ulitg. Maatsch., 1951 
(271-p.)., 

(With a Summary in English: Cromwell in the opinion of his Dutch 
contemporaries ). 
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This study examines in which light the personality and the work of 
Cromwell presented themselves to his Dutch contemporaries. The result 
of this investigation shows that in the Republic of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces feeling was strongly anti-Cromwellian. It is true that we can only 
rely on the preserved material, and although this reproduces the views of 
persons of widely different opinions it does not mean that all currents 
of thought are reflected in it. Moreover, the pamphlets usually appeared 
anonymously and thus we do not know how many different writers 
produced them. We also have to take into account that pamphlets and 
caricatures mostly aim at influencing, not at representing, public opinion. 
The information regarding the mood of the population, however, does not 
leave any doubt as to the existence of a strong aversion to Cromwell, and 
it confirms what the violent reactions to Cromwell's activity already made 
us suspect. Then it should also be realized that at least what appeared before 
1660 was published against the wishes of the Government, which therefore 
forbade the sale of several pamphlets. When criticizing Cromwell more 
caution was needed than when praising him: the changed course of the 
Hollandsche Mercurius is a telling sign. Thus I see no reason for denying 
the evidence of the material collected as regards the unfavourable opinion 
about Cromwell in this country. 

This material also goes to show that, apart from contemporary historio- 
graphy, criticism of Cromwell is chiefly heard in connection with specific 
occurrences. At the execution of Charles I there was a violent reaction, 
at the Restoration an avalanche of contempt was poured on Cromwell; 
during the last years of his life, when arresting facts did not occur, criticism 
was less frequent, even though the mood remained unchanged. Something 
had to occasion its expression, but there was no question of systematic 
opposition to Cromwell’s activities and to the ideology connected with them. 

The ‘regicide’ once and for all really decides opinion. To us, living three 
centuries later, this fact may have lost much of its world-shaking character, 
for contemporaries it was an unheard-of atrocity, with which even Crom- 
well’s apologists did not know how to cope. This verdict does not limit 
itself to the one fact of the King’s execution, it hits the whole of Cromwell's 
personality. Slyness and hypocrisy were regarded as his chief characteristics, 
already in 1649, and even more so when later viewed in retrospect. It was 
in these traits that the explanation was sought for the enigmatic character 
often inherent in Cromwell’s actions, chiefly with regard to Charles I. 

Cromwell's increasing influence on the British administration confirmed 
this unfavourable impression once it had been conceived. His rule is charac- 
terized by usurpation and tyranny. His domineering spirit and pride are 
being talked of. In the century of the reinforcement of legitimate 
authority Cromwell, who rose from a plain commoner to princely estate, was 
a strange phenomenon, which could not be explained otherwise than by 
ascribing ignoble motives to him, much as in 1672 Johan de Witt, a similar 
personality, was interpreted in analogous manner. Cromwell’s wars caused 
talk of his bloodthirstyness and his desire for spoils. Here the aversion to 
the adversary of one’s own country, which found new support in the wars 
which followed later, manifests itself. 
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Only few could appreciate the religious element in Cromwell's intent- 
ions. But in the circles of the ‘Reformateurs’ (sectarians) and of the 
Jews some appreciation did occur, and in Hornius’ eyes Cromwell consti- 
tuted the last bulwark of the Church. But otherwise one preferred to com~- 
pare him with Mahomet and Kniperdolling and liked to consider him as the 
representative of that spiritual and political enthusiasm which manifested 
itself in the middle of the 17th century, but which made those who did not 
share it shiver. Genuine piety was not acknowledged in Cromwell: his reli- 
gious utterances were considered hypocrisy. One saw no unity of words and 
deeds with him and was only too much inclined to doubt the veracity of 
the former. An unfavourable opinion of Cromwell’s personality was the 
consequence of the disapproval of his deeds. This phenomenon is under- 
standable and the inclination then existing to view the world as a ‘stage’ 
on which each played his part, can only have encouraged it. 

Cromwell could excite passions to the degree in which he did, because 
he was a great man. With all their criticism the Netherlanders of those days 
recognized and admitted it. No doubts existed with regard to his military 
gifts, and this is the more telling since it was almost exclusively his adver- 
saries who mentioned them. In the political field some not only admired the 
way in which Cromwell played his — otherwise not applauded — part, 
but even a declared adversary such as De Parival praises the order esta- 
blished by Cromwell in England. It was chiefly this which caused the Hol- 
landsche Mercurius to become favourable towards Cromwell. Praising Crom- 
well’s political genius was also a weapon in the internal political struggle 
within the Republic, as appears in the discussion of the Act of Seclusion. 
The use of this weapon, however, has only then a meaning when one can 
appeal to a conception of Cromwell as a powerful personality. Cromwell 
was undoubtedly this to his Dutch contemporaries. Apart from what has 
already been mentioned, his successes abroad have materially contributed 
to this impression. 

With but few exceptions the verdict remained unfavourable. Charles II’s 
actions mitigate it somewhat, but do not alter it fundamentally. More 
than once it was partial and influenced by partisanship and overmuch 
passion, nor does it facilitate the explanation of Cromwell’s personality. 
But it does make us realize something of the significance which his work 
has had for the world as it was then, and we shall have to take it into 
account. A consideration of Cromwell which overlooks the violence and 
the suffering of which his contemporaries spoke, falls short of the truth. 


H. E. RUNNER, The development of Aristotle illustrated from the earliest 
books of the Physics. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1951 (160 p.). 


In the Faculty of Science: 
J. BLOK, Scattering of therma neutrons by bound protons and deuterons. 


M. DORLEYN, Beschouwingen over coédrdinaten-ruimten, oneindige ma- 
trices en determinanten in een niet-Archimedisch gewaardeerd lichaam. 


M. HEERSCHAP, De beta-Spectra van U (X, + Xo). 
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Sj. KAARSEMAKER, Thermal quantities of some cycloparaffins, 


D. VAN MAURIK, Verbrandingswarmte van cyclohexaanmonocarbonzuut 
en de cyclohexaandicarbonzuren. 


R. F. REKKER, Derivatives of oxazolidinedione 2, 4. 
J. G. VAN WIJNGAARDEN, Stroomfluctuaties in electronenbuizen. 


In the Faculty of Economics: 


D. C. RENOOY, De Nederlandse emissiemarkt van 1904~—1939. Amster- 
dam, J. H. de Bussy, 1951 (219 p.). 
(With a Summary in English: The development of the issuemarket in 
the Netherlands from 1904 to 1939). 


This dissertation deals with a very important episode in the history of the 
capital market in the Netherlands. It is during this period that the stock 
capitalism showed such a large development in the Netherlands, and that the 
Amsterdam stock-exchange played an important part as international capital 
market. 

The book consists mainly of an analysis of that part of the capital market 
which is described as the emission market. After a discussion of the emission 
market in the framework of the capital market, certain structural factors 
which influenced the capital supply and demand during the examined period 
are mentioned. By virtue of numerous statistical data, the writer concludes 
that important structural changes in the mining industry and in traffic and 
communication have led to a large increase of capital demand by means of 
public emissions. These modified views of the nature and extent of the 
task of the government also adds to the importance of this section of the 
capital market. With reference to the supply on the emission market, a 
great deal of attention is given to the changes made during this period 
which influenced the ways through which savings reach the capital de- 
manders. 

A minutely detailed investigation of the actual development of the capital 
demand forms a large part of this work. Consecutively the problem of pu- 

lic juridical bodies is treated from a particular side and from abroad, while 
a thorough investigation is made of the conjunctural and other factors which 
led to the above mentioned development. Concerning the particular capital 
demand, a distinction is made between a large number of efficiently chosen 
groups. As an important secondary product of this analysis, minutely de- 
tailed emission statistics were composed to a uniform basis. Previously 
similar emission statistics extending over such a long period were not avail- 
able for the Netherlands. 

It is impossible to consider the capital supply at the emission market 
from a quantitative point of view, seeing that the supply of capital naturally 
consists of indifferentiated purchasing power which may turn into various 
directions. In connection herewith the author confines himself rightly to a 
qualitative analysis of the factors active on the supply side. Starting from 
the modern interest theory a more or less detailed discussion takes place of 
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the mutual relations between the emission market and the capital supply, 
hereby using a dynamic theory. The increasing importance of the institutional 
investors, formerly denoted in mentioning the structural elements, is hereby 
clearly indicated. ; 

In conclusion, “an interesting review is given of the development of the 
emission trade in the Netherlands during the examined period. The increased 
significance of the large banks in this sphere is clearly indicated. 

The work of Dr Renooy is an important contribution to the knowledge 
of emission development in the Netherlands. The author had the oppor- 
tunity of testing the actual quality of numerous important theoretical lines 
of thought, thus rendering an important contribution to relationships of the 
Netherlands in this sphere. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Not so long ago, an excellent 
commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles by Prof. Dr F. W. Gros- 
heide of the Free University was 
published. Now we have received 
this book, written by the Head of 
the Department of Biblical History 
and Literature in the University of 
Sheffield+). There is an important 
difference between these two com- 
mentaries. The one written by Prof. 
Grosheide is more detailed, gives a 
broader discussion of the questions 
and leaves no problem untouched. 
The commentary of Bruce consists 
of one volume and is therefore con- 
cise. 

The author starts with an excel- 
lent introduction wherein he deals 
successively with the following: The 
authorship of Acts, Luke, the canon- 
icity, the date of Acts, Luke as a 
historian, the speeches of Acts, the 
sources, the style and the language, 
the purpose and plan of Acts, Acts 
and the Pauline epistles, and in con- 
clusion the text of Acts. This well- 
documented introduction acquaints 
the reader with all problems cohering 
with the Acts. This is followed by 


a bibliography wherein Grosheide’s 
commentary is sorely missed, the 
more so since another Dutch book is 
mentioned. After this we find a 
chronological table and a synopsis 
of Acts, both very practical for use. 

Every time the author firstly giv- 
es us a pericope from the Greek 
text and then his commentary. The 
Grecian text is that of Westcott and 
Hort. Divergent readings is discus- 
sed in the notes and some are ac- 
cepted. The commentary treats each 
verse separately. The intention of 
the author was to give an exegesis 
which is neither too technical nor 
too popular for the requirements of 
ordinary students. In this he succeed- 
ed completely. The writer of this 
article would have liked to go fur- 
ther into philological details, but in 
a general periodical of this nature it 
would be senseless. 

Our judgement is therefore most 
favourable. The theologian as well 
as the philologist can make a profit- 
able study of this book, the print is 
excellent and the outward appear- 
ance fine. 


A. SIZOO. 


A STUDY IN ORTHODOXY 


The work of Dr Kromminga, an- 
nounced as a study in orthodoxy, 


sketches the history of the Christian 
Reformed Church in the United 


1) F. F. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles. The Greek text with introduction 
and commentary. London, The Tyndale Press, 1951. 
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States of America”). From this spec- 
ific point of view, the author deals 
with the history of this church, which 
originated from a Dutch settlement 
in the state of Michigan during the 
19th century. This manner of con- 
templation is characteristic of this 
book, and serves to make it both in- 
teresting and attractive, even to 
those readers who are more or less 
acquainted with the facts and events 
concerning the Christian Reformed 
Church. 

It is obvious, that the author could 
not accomplish his task, without 
mentioning and explaining various 
facts and data which appears in the 
history of the above mentioned 
church. This is unavoidable for any 
writer of history. However we do 
not find a detailed, regularly connec- 
ted story of the events which occur- 
ed, from the establishment of this 
church up to the present day. Any- 
body in search of something like that, 
could rather satisfy his desire for 
knowledge elsewhere. I, for instan- 
ce, would like to refer them to a 
book, formerly published by Dr 
Henry Beets, which may be consid- 
ered a useful textbook *). 

Dr Kromminga gives us some- 
thing of a different character. His 
intention is to give more than a mere 
review of history: therefore the 
given information deals more with 
the situations than with the facts of 
the past. The design of his work 
demands the discovery of those phe- 
nomena, which is typical of the life 
of the Christian Reformed Church, 
thus enabling the author to describe 
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and criticise its development. 

The purpose of this work is best 
described in the words of the author 
in the introduction, where the follo- 
wing is stated: ‘The period from the 
Civil War to the present has been a 
crucial time for most American de- 
nominations. The atmosphere that 
characterised this period was pecu- 
liarly suited to the advance of theo- 
logical liberalism. This force may 
be said to have worked most distinct- 
lyinthose denominations which looked 
upon themselves as truly American. 
But there are also exceptions. Some 
churches have retained their theolo- 
gical systems almost intact through- 
out this crucial period.’ According to 
Dr Kromminga, the Christian Refor- 
med Church is such a church. ‘Not 
only have its doctrinal standards re- 
mained basically unchanged from the 
time of its organization to the pre- 
sent, but such time-honored practi- 
ces as catechetical instruction, cate- 
chism preaching, church discipline, 
family visitation are still regularly 
observed. At the same time, far from 
losing its vitality, the denomination 
has vastly increased the influence 
which it wields. American church 
history affords few better examples 
of the experience of an orthodox 
Reformed church than those contain- 
ed in the story of the Christian Re- 
formed Church. 

It is our purpose in this study to 
determine what is the nature of the 
orthodoxy of that church and what 
the reasons are for its continuance 
even to the present day.’ The author 
acknowledges that among those rea- 


*) John Kromminga, Th. D., The Christian Reformed Church. A Study in 
orthodoxy. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Baker Book House, 1949 (241 p.). 

) Dr Henry Beets, The Christian Reformed Church in North America. Its 
history, schools, missions, creed and liturgy, distinctive principles and prac- 
tices and its church government. Grand Rapids, Mich., Eastern Avenue Book 


Store, 1923. 
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sons, the favor of God and divine 
support play a most important part. 
But because those reasons cannot be 
said to be properly subjects of histo- 
rical study, there is no reason to go 
further into it. ‘We shall concentrate’, 
says the author, ‘on attempting to 
find adequate human reasons for the 
continued orthodoxy of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. We shall 
find such reasons in the origin and 
early development of the denomina- 
tion, in the defensive measures taken 
to resist the impact of the environ- 
ment, and in the aggressive measures 
by which the denomination sought to 
make its orthodoxy felt by the envi- 
ronment.’ 

Dr Kromminga kept himself faith- 
fully to this shortly sketched pur- 
pose. He divided his material into 
seven chapters. The titles of these 
chapters are: The orthodox start of 
the Christian Reformed Church; In- 
terest in theological discussion; En- 
forcement of orthodoxy by eccle- 
siastical action; Deliberate cultural 
and ecclesiastical isolation; An inte- 
grated system of religious education; 
Efforts to influence the environment 
in a positive way; Maintenance of 
other parts of the calvinistic pattern. 
Each chapter ends with a sum- 
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mary. There is also a short chapter 
containing the conclusion. The author 
says: ‘The fact remains that the 
Christian Reformed Church is today 
an outstanding example of continued 
orthodoxy.’ 

I believe that by virtue of his 
explanation Dr Kromminga has 
every right to come to this conclu- 
sion, and his argumentation is to be 
considered a success. He gave us an 
important book which deserves the 
full attention of everyone who cares 
for the Reformed religion, and who 
estimates highly the orthodoxy of 
the church, not only in the United 
States of America, but also in the 
Netherlands and all over the world. 

I would also like to draw the at- 
tention to the extensive bibliogra- 
phy, which. fills six pages, and can 
be of much use, especially to the 
European reader; further to the dif- 
ferent tables given as supplements, 
which enables one to form a more 
concrete impression of the extent, 
the organization and the distribution 
by states of the Christian Reformed 
Church and wherein the memorable 
days in the history of this church 
are also mentioned. There is also a 
helpful Index. 

D. NAUTA. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Abraham Kuyper, Christianity and the Class Struggle. Translated 
by Dirk Jellema. Second printing. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Piet Hein Publishers, 1950 (64 p.) 


This book is a faithful translation 
of a famous address delivered by 
Abraham Kuyper in 1891. Only the 
more important of his footnotes have 
been inserted, but the text itself has 
been kept in its entirety. 

John Gritter from Ontario, Cana- 


da, has contributed a preface. He 
says: ,, We cannot help thinking that 
we Calvinists in America, if we in- 
tend to make an earnest effort to 
apply our principles also in the soci- 
al sphere, will have to start again 
from the bottom up. We are as yet 
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pretty much at sea as to just how 
we are to proceed. We are baffled 
by many practical questions to which 
we have no answer. In seeking such 
answers Kuyper can help us. The 
thoughts expressed in this book were 
first set forth almost sixty years ago, 
but they are today as fundamental 
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as they were at that time. Many of 
the practical questions which Kuyper 
faced are with us now”. 

I think, we ought to agree with 
this saying. May therefore this book 
be earnestly studied by many people. 


D. NAUTA. 


Dr W. H. Gispen, De Christus in het Oude Testament, 
Delft, Van Keulen, 1952 (64 p.) 


This book is concerned with the 
Christ in the Old Testament. The 
author is professor of Hebrew and 
of Old Testament at the Free Uni- 
versity. 

The book deserves the special 
attention of theologians. It is the first 
number of a new series which will 


bring actual studies of the Old and 
New Testament. The editors of this 
interesting series, Exegetica, are 
Dr Gispen, Dr F. W. Grosheide, 
professor of New Testament at the 
Free University and Dr H. Mulder 
minister of the Reformed Church at 
Delft. D. NAUTA. 


RECTIFICATION 


The book of Ralph Stob, Christianity and Classical Civilization, which 
has been reviewed in the issue of July 1951 (Vol. I, No 3), is published 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, not by the Baker Book House as mentioned 
there, but by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WAR 


It is generally felt to be a matter of profound disappointment that 
the problem of war should again be claiming the attention. After a 
second world war, the 20th century found itself once more balked of 
its expectations for a peaceful future. It had opened hopefully. The 
first peace conference held at the Hague in 1899, had only just been 
concluded. It did not appear to be beyond the bounds of possibility 
that armed contests should in future be checked by submitting for dis- 
cussion, the subject of the limitations of armies and navies. The rising 
tide of thought was favourable: the eminent Dutch lawyer, Mr. T. M.C. 
Asser, had been successful in his efforts to effect a greater measure 
of international unity; nations looked forward to the day when less 
expenditure on armaments would be possible; the 19th century, just 
elapsed, had had its wars and its aggressors, but it did appear, finally, 
to have brought with it, a certain balance of power. However great 
the admiration with which Napoleon had been regarded, nobody desired 
a repetition of Austerlitz or Waterloo, with a similar or any other 
outcome. 

A care-free attitude of mind was in fact the order of the day. From 
an economic point of view, there had dawned for the west, an era 
of unprecedented prosperity. Science continued to pursue a confident 
course. Technology had soared to great heights. Why should there be 
anyone who entertained gloomy misgivings as to an imminent rift in 
the lute? Admittedly, England had lain ruthless hands on the Trans- 
vaal, but more perfidious acts than this, had in the past been committed 
by Albion — the opium war, to wit, of 1842, waged against China, in 
order to extort rights in respect of the free importation of this drug. 
But it would be unreasonable to expect paradise to spring up in a day. 
The fact that the British government had granted a certain measure of 
selfgovernment to the Boers, was after all, a proof of considerable 
progress. Nor did existing tension elsewhere have any effect in 
dispersing the general optimism. Up to 1914, threatening clouds of 
war had always rolled by. It would be morbid, surely, to allow oneself 
to feel concern at the ignominious breakdown of the second peace 
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conference held at the Hague in 1907. There were, at this time, many 
who resolved to devote their lives to the study of international law as 
an expedient by which war was to be banished. In 1913, the eminent 
Professor C. van Vollenhoven of Leyden university, is endeavouring, 
in an impassioned address on the subject, to rouse his people from 
what he deems their slothful ease of mind: ,,And then... in 1943, the 
reform of international law by means of organisation... is going the 
rounds of elementary schools on charts adorning the school room 
walls; and then, elderly gentlemen relating how in their youth, an 
organisation of this nature was deemed an impossibility by the wise 
men of the day, are scarcely credited. And then... in 1943... heads 
are bared to the state — the Netherlands or any other, no matter — 
that was succesful at the peace conference of 1915, in thrusting open 
the port of the policy of exclusive self-interest *). 

It was not the peace conference of 1915 that was on the way, but 
the world war of 1914. The treaty of Versailles — referred to grimly 
or facetiously as the peace to end all peace — assigned the guilt to 
Germany”). And no doubt, through a deliberately pursued policy of 
militarism, the people of this country, were more given to the ardours 
of war. The attitude of Russia was equivocal. Austria's conduct was 
even more flippant. On the other hand, Sir Edward Grey, the British 
foreign secretary, undoubtedly did all in his power to avert the disaster. 
But Britain was not prepared either, to make concessions that would 
be tantamount to defeat, while in France the idea was still alive of 
retaliation for 1870. It was an ill-fated mistake, that there should have 
passed into such complete oblivion the bitter expostulation of Welling- 
ton, to the effect that the only spectacle worse than that of a victorious 
army, was that of a beaten army. Only much later, on the battle fields 
of Verdun and the lyser, was the solemnity understood of the message 
relating to the cursedness of war, and murmured on her death-bed, 
by Bertha van Suttner, that sworn enemy of war: “Tell it to many... 
to many,” at the very hour at which it became known ~— and in what 
manner — that the leading statesmen of the day had failed, after 


1) De eendracht van het land, ’s-Gravenhage, 1913, 64. 

2) Art. 227 of the Peace Treaty — which article, incidentally, illustrates 
the truth embodied by Voltaire in his Henriade: ,,Le parti le plus juste est 
celui du vainqueur”. It is a striking fact that even well-meaning Germans 
were embittered at what they regarded as ,,Schuldliige”, and that resentment 
of the treaty of Versailles was instrumental in fostering national socialism, 
despite the fact that a peace dictated by the Germans would no doubt have 
proved to be just as ,,unreasonable”, to say the least of it. 
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all, to hold in leash the straining dogs of war. The tragedy of the 
matter lay perhaps in the fact that the majority of those involved, 
though not desiring the war, were nevertheless forced to fight it. 

When in 1918, the guns were silenced, a momentary impression 
prevailed, that humanity had learned a lesson. Wilson, the then 
president of the U.S.A., may not have been a successful statesman, 
but as an idealist in quest of peace, he is entitled to admiration. There 
have been diplomats and scholars to whom the League of Nations was 
more than a soundingboard for eloquence and a stage for vainglorious 
display. Whatever arguments may be brought forward against anti- 
militarists, and rightly so, it cannot be denied that they have exposed 
the horrors of a warfare that is mainly mechanised, and it is not their 
fault, that the half has not yet been told. And yet, it was soon clear, 
that in the matter of justice, the world had learned but little. When in 
1935, Arthur Henderson, president of the disarmament conference, lay 
on his death-bed, the fact that hostilities had already broken out 
between Italy and Abyssinia, was kept religiously concealed from him. 
It is common knowledge how, from then on, the disaster approached, 
with lightning strides. In 1939, once more the die was cast and serried 
units of German motorised troops battered their way into Poland. And 
now British, French, Germans and Dutch — not to mention other 
nations — stand, spent and attenuated, and well-nigh reduced to 
beggary, in the chaos of Europe, against an Asia, shaken to its found- 
ations and in a world of which the judgements of John of Patmos 
seem to have come true. Instead of the blessings of enhanced 
welfare, stands the grim and grinning spectre of poverty and want. 
Worse still, the present conferences, far from heralding a happier 
epoch of peace, would appear to be forging the tocsins of war. Nobody 
having seen the United nations at work, will ever again be hard on 
the old League of nations. 

It would be wrong to draw a picture of our times so gloomy, that 
the only conclusion possible is that our world has come to the end 
of its history. It is too often forgotten, that neither this day, nor this 
hour, are known to any man, and that it is given to few men to form 
a just estimate of their own times. Consider for instance, any reflections 
on the eve of a New Year, say, seventy five years ago; there will be 
no great need for cutting down or scoring out, to make them applicable 
to our times, although one cannot say that those times, in comparison 
with these, were particularly sinister. The world has not infrequently 
in the past, appeared to be on the verge of collapse, and just as 
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frequently it has stood its ground. But it is not a forecaste of the 
fortunes of war that is needed now, as much as an examination of 
the present position in relation to war. That there is nothing to be 
particularly cheerful about is a self-evident fact, if only by reason 
of the cleavage between — let us say for the sake of brevity — New 
York and Moscow, that threatens to rend the world asunder. 

It is not merely a matter of loss: there is the fear that haunts the 
world and breeds caution. The Atlantic pact would be inconceivable if 
the countries involved were free of anxiety. No doubt there are some 
desperadoes about, but to every right-minded man or woman, it 
becomes increasingly clear, that war is an outrage, despite the 
nationalism with which the masses are for ever being struck blind *). 
The myth of Tommy Atkins and his noble calling is as good as gone. 
Neither the callous nor the courageous are any longer drawn to war, 
since there is no longer any scope for personal heroism, and a desperate 
fight for life, or a ready acceptance of fate, are the highest attainable 
goal. Thus passes the glory from the aura of those who fall for church 
and state, and the history of the hero in this present dispensation, is 
brought to an end. It took the richly endowed imagination of a 
Churchill to raise Britain’s war-time leader to a place among the few 
truly great of his predecessors, but even he owes his fame to brilliant 
leadership rather than to the fact that he managed to survive perilous 
excursions to the war-front, which undoubtedly called for a consider- 
able measure of courage. 

Yet however laudable a fact it may be, that as far as our part 
of the world is concerned, the glamour of war has been virtually 
expunged *), there are other disturbing factors that must be placed 


%) There were, in fact, even in militaristic Germany, many citizens who 
shrank from the idea of another war, and relief was great when it was 
thought that the negotiations being conducted in Miinich in 1938 might be 
erowned with success. 

4) We can no longer find it in our hearts to write to-day in the manner 
of P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye in Het Christelijk Leven Il, 2nd ed., 
Haarlem, 1913 pp. 191—192: ,,Among the good fruits brought forth by war, 
I count the exaltation of national sentiment, the enhancement of courage, 
the inspiration to noble deeds, the deepened trust in God, war-lyrics such as 
those of Rickert (Geharnischte Sonnette), Korner and E. M. Arndt, and 
noble speeches such as those of Fichte, in which acts of patriotism are extolled 
in themselves and as being inculeative of high moral standards in general, -— 
the practice of devotion to king and country, of loyalty in respect of national 
colours and military oath, of submission to stern discipline, and the general 
perils of a life lived in constant jeopardy, all of them blessings that are 
to be accounted among the high moral aspects of war.” Chantepie does, it is 
true, go on to speak of moral dangers, but an assertion to be found on p. 
190, is worth noting: ,,...it is a fact that Germany was obliged to wage 
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against this gain. In past centuries, Asiatic hordes invading Europe, 
returned thereafter to the distant regions of their origin. Nowadays, 
the entire world is populated or practically so. In past ages, it was 
possible to evade the menace of war, by withdrawal to countries taking 
no part in the race of the nations. Now, however, the world is too 
small. In the past, and up to the first world war, the brunt of battle 
was borne by front-line troops, often youths, but seasoned soldiers, 
and in the main, physically mature. Nowadays, the greatest pressure 
of battle falls, not infrequently, on shock troops — mainly striplings — 
and on civil populations. Industrial centres and lines of communication 
are bombed and battered. Men, women and children, fleeing from their 
homes at dead of night, are trapped in masses of molten asphalt or 
scorched and seared in the conflagration of burning streets and 
crumbling houses. We know much better than our ancestors — to our 
very great cost — the meaning of macabre revels in hell®). To von 
Moltke’s observation that ‘ohne Krieg wiirde die Welt versumpfen 
und sich in Materialismus verlieren’ °), one might well reply that on the 
contrary, it is just through war that the world will perish, in fire 
and brimstone. 

A problem that is giving rise to the greatest concern is that of the 
ethics of war. Let nobody imagine for a moment that the reference here 
is to a few brighter spots, such as an amelioration here and there in 


the wars of 1866 and 1870: her historic réle and mission depended on them. 
Such wars may be undertaken with God...”. Nobody would wish to deny 
that even now war has its moments of greatness, but they are great only by 
reason of their frightfulness. As for the noble privilege of dying for one’s 
country as compensation for having to kill, dealt with by Paul Althaus in 
his Grundriss der Ethik, 1931, p. 188, this has surely been effectively disposed 
of by the hard facts of the stern reality. S. Rudolf Steinmetz who discusses 
at lenght the disadvantages of war which he describes as a disaster — Sozio- 
logie des Krieges, Leipzig 1929, a second revised edition of his Philosophie 
des Krieges, 1907, does still find much to say that is favourable of the lighter 
side of war. We maintain, none the less, that war is a staggeringly lugubrious 
phenomenon; for which see further in this paper. 

5) Which accounts for Emil Brunner’s statement in Das Gebot und die 
Ordnungen, Tiibingen 1933, p. 456: ,,Das aktuelle Kriegsproblem stellt sich 
anders dar als das zeitlose. Erstens ist es beinahe Unfug zu nennen, dasz 
man dasselbe Wort fiir die lokalen Ereignisse, die man friiher Krieg nennte 
und die Weltbrande, an die wir heute allein denken, wenn wir von Krieg 
sprechen, gebraucht”. It must be remembered that former wars were often 
very bloody affairs, and not often as goodnatured as some of those fought 
during the English civil war, when a fox-hunting earl requested the Round- 
heads and Cavaliers drawn up in battle array, to delay the battle in favour 
of the fox-hunt. See for this anecdote H. A. L. Fisher in Kerk en Ont- 
wapening. Toespraken gehouden op de Conferentie van den Wereldbond der 
kerken te Praag, 24—30 Augustus 1928, Utrecht 1929, p. 97. 

6) Quoted by Alfred Bertholet: Religion und Krieg. Tiibingen 1915, 29. 
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the living conditions of prisoners of war, or to the fact that gas war 
did not materialize between 1939 and 1945 or that germs were not 
used as weapons of war’). Nor must it be imagined that the reference 
is to such darker spots as, for instance, measures taken against 
hostages, subsequent reprisals, reciprocal and ever increasing cruelty, 
resulting in treatment to opponents that is nothing short of a mockery 
to human nature and dignity. The problem that is our concern is of a 
much more serious nature. The fact that America and Britain without 
due warning, employed the atom-bomb in the war against Japan, has 
not yet been tested in its fullest implications. By pointing tothis incident 
as a precedent, any resolute and uncompromising state so minded, can 
justify, whenever convenient, the unleashing of equal violence; 
Christian states having now demonstrated to the world to what 
extremes they will go, in order to achieve a swift victory. It would 
be asking too much to expect that the Russians will in future, shrink, 
on considerations of mercy and justice, from turning Europe into a 
mortuary, in the event of their having to wage a war of self preser- 
vation. In any case, the argument that the distinction between Christian 
and pagan codes of ethics can be assessed from a comparison of their 
respective methods of warfare, would seem difficult to maintain, just 
as the argument that the measure of a nation’s Christianisation can 
be gathered from its methods of warfare, is untenable *). 

A decision must be reached therefore, as to whether circumstances 
can arise to justify the inflicting, on a large scale, of death and des- 
truction. The obvious answer is, that in support of what is right, 
violence, even terrible violence, must be considered admissible. But the 
question at once suggests itself as to whether ordinary citizens in many 
countries today are in a position to decide which side is right, when 
one considers that even formerly, in less troubled times, dispassion 
of temper and balance of judgement, were rare jewels of endowment ®). 


7) In accordance with an international agreement of 1932. One must not 
lose sight of the fact that this restraint was due to fear of prompt reprisals. 
Other agreements such as that entered into at St. Petersburg in 1868, prohi- 
biting the use of certain weapons (fairly harmless ones in our opinion) and 
of certain projectiles, and that of 1899, imposing a ban on the use of dum- 
dum bullets, and on the dropping of incendiary material from balloons, were 
never adhered to. 

8) For this point of view see D. Ludwig Ihmels: Der Krieg im Lichte der 
christlichen Ethik, Leipzig 1915, pp. 24, 25. 

®) An interesting work intended as the expression of a neutral standpoint, 
is that published by Paul Rohrbach: Chauvinismus und Weltkrieg, I, Berlin, 
1918; II, Berlin, 1919, which however courageous in view of the year of 
publication, remains a very biased work. 
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As a rule, a government in session no longer experiences much 
difficulty in imposing its will or point of view on its subjects. If police 
force and military leaders are dependable, the plain man has little 
opportunity of forming an independent opinion. Even where individuals 
or groups have recourse to passive resistance where active resistance 
is impossible — against a foreign government, for instance, which they 
consider to have usurped power — they will seldom realise the full 
extent of the injustice. Accustomed to take for granted all that press, 
radio and film set before them daily, it does not occur to many of them 
to adopt a standpoint not conforming to the officially dictated one. This 
is true with particular reference to soldiers who undergo a very one-side 
nationalistic training in barracks where ‘sacro-egoisme’ is the rule, and 
where it is difficult to arrive at a personal point of view). Hence 
it is that they fall an easy prey to men in power who work on their 
emotions and play upon their passions, in so far, at least, as these men 
are themselves not impelled by the pressure of events that are too big 
for them. 

Nor is this all, for even before the heyday of the authoritarian state, 
right counted for less than might. The war of 1914, was in any case 
one in which the parties were not disinterested, despite the fact that 
Germany, Russia, France, and Britain all declared that they had never 
drawn the sword with cleaner hands. Similarly, in 1939, it was a clash 
of interests that led to the outbreak of war, although there was also, 
in this case, an aspect of deep spiritual significance, to the extent 
that a victory for the Axis powers would have meant the decline of 
Western civilization. Were small nations, as Switzerland and Holland, 
then, under a moral obligation to range themselves on whichever side 
they deemed justice to be most safely guarded? Or would the 
maintenance of neutrality have been a more responsible line to take, 
seeing that in the event of an attack by Britain or France, they would 
in any case have become the allies of Hitler? The first policy would 
have laid them open to the reproach that they are quick enough to 
shout from the house-tops that justice must be done, but are not 
themselves disposed to so much as raise a hand against flagrant 
violations of injustice; whereas further, when one’s own country is 


10) Compare here the view of that sagacious writer N. H. Soe, who says 
in his Christliche Ethik, Miinchen 1949, 364, translated from the Danish: ,,Und 
was den einfachen Soldaten betrifft, so macht die Anwendung der modernen 
Propaganda-Mittel ihm die Bildung eines auch nur einigermassen Zuverlas- 
sigen eigenen Urteils unméglich. Darin ist eine grosze ... Wahrheit enthalten.” 
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in danger, and one is driven in self-preservation to take up arms, other 
methods are also brought to bear, scrolls are unrolled, and appeals 
are made in the name of justice and morality, culture and religion. 
Hence the attitude of those who, perceiving both the horror and the 
hypocrisy of war, consider the only warrantable attitude to be that 
of non-aggression. They believe that the only line of conduct that 
accords with the teaching of Holy Writ is that of not returning 
violence and of turning the cheeck to those who smite. Not only do 
they invoke the scriptures, but they claim that primitive Christians are 
said to have renounced war, quoting in support of their contention 
from the history of the early centuries. 

To sum up, there are three courses open. First of all, there is the 
course adopted by the unprincipled, who are out to save their own 
skins, or to save themselves and their families, and who are, turn and 
turn about, for a strong army or for resistance to active service, 
according to the dictates of expedience. Then there is the course follo- 
wed by the arrant self-deceiver who is quick, without taking thought, 
to set up as a prophet, giving a verdict blindfold, on this side or that. 
Lastly, there is the way of cautious, ardious investigation, that neither 
clips facts for the sake of ‘pure doctrine’, nor suppresses principles 
for practical considerations, but gives to each its due, never asserting 
more than is justifiable. This last way will appear likely, of course, 
only in the eyes of those who are desirous that their attitude should 
be determined by the exigencies of justice alone. 

Above all, a knowledge of the facts is essential. Problems of war 
present ever-shifting contentions and dilemmas, that are invariably 
viewed from a purely personal angle, or, as pointed out above, from 
an extremely biased one. In the last war,. the Finns held nothing 
back in their sublime struggle against the Russians, because they feared 
Stalin more than Hitler. At the time, there were Dutch soldiers also 
serving on the Eastern front, not from any sense of danger or for 
the sake of any material advantage, but because in Communism, they 
discerned an anti-christ. What in 1945 was inconceivable — joint 
service with Germans in a European army — was found, a few years 
later, to be within the bounds of possibility. The present alternative 
between Russia and America is not hard and fast and final: it is a 
choice that shifts as power changes hands. Pleaders and partisans of 
both sides present an effusion of facts. It is essential to assess at their 
true value the numerous data that have no more than an incidental 
bearing on the case, before passing to the actual principle involved in 
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the problem of whether violence is or is not admissible in present-day 
circumstances. 

The U.S.A. is not to be identified with capitalism without certain 
definite reservations, since by capitalism is meant an economic system 
that is entirely free from government interference and whose exclusive 
aim is the making of profit. Well now, there is, in America,,a vast 
industry that is subject to state control, viz., all those departments 
of industry that are connected with the manufacture of atom bombs. 
Otherwise, there is no doubt that America leaves the economic life 
of the country in many respects free of control, but at the same time 
she pursues a policy that reveals a sense of responsibility towards the 
West. It would be foolish to explain away the Marshall plan and 
other help provided, in terms of mere self interest. Besides, America 
possesses a system of progressive taxation and high death duties, while 
one of the aims of the late President Roosevelt was the levelling 
of incomes to an extreme degree. Russia, on the other hand, does not 
represent true communism, does desire world-revolution, claims to be 
bringing liberation to the proletariat, but gives priority frequently, if 
not on all possible occasions, to her own national interests, and even 
preaches ‘socialism in a single state’. She has retained the apparatus 
of both state and army, despite the fact that this runs counter to the 
doctrine of pure communism, and resorts to capitalist methods, by 
hitching alll production to the state. In the U.S.A. great social dispari- 
ties exist, and there is appalling want; there is also a negro problem, 
and many states are backward in respect of housing, public health 
and social welfare. Russia has achieved industrialisation at the cost 
of the lives of millions of her citizens, and is socially, still in many 
respects, a backward country, which may be excusable on the plea 
of her history, but is incomprehensible in view of the propaganda 
which she puts out to foreign countries. The disparity here, between 
rich and poor, is greater than in the West, which is true also, in respect 
of the wages of skilled and unskilled labour. As regards the much 
lower standard of living in Russia, it would perhaps be better to refrain 
from drawing a comparison which might easily be unfair. 

American civilization is still young, and to European eyes, although 
there is much that calls for admiration, it sometimes appears extra- 
vagant and childish. Science soars, on theone hand, to great heights, and 
on the other, is in danger of lossing in essential profundity and cohesion. 
Public morals exhibit, here and there, a great falling off: in Dallas 
County, the figures for marriages and divorces are respectively 8012 
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and 7980. An industry that applies itself to moneymaking from pleasure 
and pastime, is not an edifying spectacle to any nation. The spread of 
communism has done much for the common man in Russia — if only 
in unveiling to his view the treasures of the past. There is also evidence 
of creative work — after the excrescence of the proletarian cult — in 
fine things produced in many branches of art, which however, fall 
short of the best that was attained under the Czars; while seculari- 
sation is general. Science is entirely under restraint. Stalin decides 
everything — there are many familiar instances of this — from bio- 
logical to spelling problems. Aspirants to every branch of art are 
coerced into confessing sins against the communist ideology. Public 
morals cannot be said to be bad when one considers that disrupted 
mariages, abortive child murder and hooliganism are things of the past. 
Family ties are perhaps less strong than in the United States, owing 
to the fact that married women in Russia are habitually employed away 
from home. Opportunities for amusement and relaxation are good when 
they are not tied to Communist dogma. 

The government of the United States is democratic in form, and 
liable to defects that at times assume a grave aspect, such as, for instance, 
the influence of large commercial enterprises on political parties. The 
leaders of these parties are often connected with local government whose 
members are not infrequently in bad faith. The press displays undue 
eagerness for sensational news and has often been entirely subordina- 
ted to private interests. Russia is a dictatorship with a secret police 
force, concentration camps of unprecedented magnitude, a republic with 
a single party in power that grants virtually no freedom to member 
states, and inflicts a crushing burden on all its subjects. America is 
becoming rapidly unchristianised, but allows complete freedom of 
movement to the churches; she respects them and retains in her public 
institutions much positive Christianity. Russia exercises strict control 
in this respect, is now suppressing completely the Roman Catholic 
church, and after having dragooned the Orthodox church, continues 
still to put great pressure upon her. The communist state and party, 
both, eschew all religion, revealing themselves as unmitigatedly, not 
a-religious, but anti-religious. 

There is, it must be admitted, no such thing as a purely Christian 
world of the West, any more than there is a purely pagan world of 
the East. In America, irreligion is daily on the increase, whereas in 
Russia, despite all opposition, the church is alive. It would however, 
be a mistake to think that there was here, no indication of a cleavage. 
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The antithesis described above is not absolute, far from it. In history, 
save in direct relation to church and creed, this is seldom the case. 
Nevertheless, in Russia today, truth and justice, humanitarianism and 
civilisation, church and creed, are in deadly peril. In America the church 
has its place in the community, in Russia it is faced with a hostile 
government that is a constant menace to its very existence. The Ameri- 
can way of life is not pure Christianity, the Russian communistic ideal 
is rigtheousness according to man, who, having banished himself from 
heaven, sets himself up in an earthly paradise. Now, a paradise without 
heaven is, in the long run, a hell. As has already been pointed out, 
there is, in history, no such thing as an absolute conflict. But can 
there be any doubt when it comes to choice, in the face of a power 
that has broken with the Christian faith, who launches a cold war 
when other states disarm, who obstructs all peace negotiations and 
has cut Germany in two, and who, in Korea, is playing a part that 
is — not to put too fine a point upon it — extremely ambigious. Seldom 
was a situation so plain, even when every allowance is made for histo- 
rical relativity. 

There will be those who, while admitting the truth of all these 
facts, do nevertheless consider a non-militant attitude to be the duty 
of a Christian*'). And this is where we come to the crux of the 
problem. That it is better to refrain from armed resistance, even gran- 
ting the mischievous nature of communism, since it is better to suffer 
an injury than to inflict one, is a potent argument. Further arguments 
put forward are the obnoxious methods of warfare, and its lawlessness; 
Cicero was aware long since, that when the battle is joined, laws lapse 
into silence: inter arma leges silent. The entire war industry is accursed 
in every sense of the world. The hopelessly maimed and mutilated — 
withdrawn in decorum from the range of the embarassed gaze — the 
incurably insane, war orphans, illegitimate children, raped women, 
bestialized men, cities laid waste, endless war cementeries, missing vic- 
tims of air and naval battles who are never heard of again — all weigh 
heavily, even when measured in the scale against a just war; too 
heavily to permit of such a war being waged. An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth, as a statement of war ethics, does, it must indeed 


11) G. J. Heering: De zondeval van het Christendom. 2nd. impression, Arn- 
hem 1929; Militia Christi, Arnhem 1936; Pro Rege, Amsterdam 1945; F. M. 
Stratmann: Weltkirche und Weltfriede, Augsburg 1924; Charles A. Raven: 
War and the Christian, London 1938; The Theological Basis of Christian 
Pacifism, New York 1951. 
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be admitted, bring in its train, abysmal depths of pitilessness *). Then 
there is the callousness, which the actual run of experience has shown 
to be an indispensable concomitant of an army organisation, to say 
nothing of the system of regulated visits to so-called controlled houses. 
There is the indispensable, often harsh discipline, the artificially stimu- 
lated bloodthirstiness, in preparation for an actual attack, the sickening 
nature of a simple hand-to-hand fight when the wounded victim is 
chucked like junk from the butt-end of the bayonet, 


While yet he lies cramped in the last spasm of death, 
Or e’er he has breathed his last anguished breath. 


Who could find it in his heart then to deny sympathetic assent to 
the protest of a mother, so touching in its stark simplicity: ‘I did not 
bear my son to be a soldier’. 

Further — so the argument of several anti-militarists proceeds — 
in relation to the conduct of war, justice is virtually precluded, or if 
present, can only be on one side. Which implies that those engaged 
on the other side, have embraced a wrong cause and are venting the 
spleen of their frenzy and inhumanity for the realisation of claims 
that are not legitimate. This being so, the whole argument with regard 
to the conflict between Russia and America cuts at the very root of 
the claim put forward by those who urge that in this particular conflict, 
the maintenance of an army, and if need be, the waging of a war, are 
admissible. The adherents of the communist bloc being in the wrong, 
the use of armed force is unquestionably sinful for them, or in other 
words, all Christians who place their military service at the disposal 
of a Muscovite government, are utterly at fault. Finally, it is pointed 
out in this connection, that in the past, most wars were fought, not 
for right, but for might. Cases are rare in which the conditions stipu- 
lated for the waging of a bellum iustum are observed by belligerents, 
viz., a legal government in charge of operations, a just cause, and a 
clear design directed towards the goal. The first world war of 1914— 
18, with its twenty six million victims, direct and indirect, seen in 
this light, would appear to incur the stigma of iniquity. Nevertheless, 
most of the sincere opponents of war among Christians, do not consider 
these arguments adequate to clinch the matter. As far as they are 


me) Niemodller as commander of a sub-marine, disallowed the picking up of 
victims of enemy ships sunk by him. 
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concerned, there is but one valid argument and that one is the Bible 
injunction against violence. Long since, the Old Testament gave the 
commandment: “Thou shalt not kill’ **). Christ said that they who take 
the sword will perish with the sword **). It was His express command 
that evil should not be resisted *). He pronounced the peacemakers 
blessed **) and recommended that forgiveness should be granted as 
often as seventy times seven"). He advised flight to the mountains 
on the fall of Jerusalem then at hand **). Paul the apostle, also taught 
that the weapons of the faithful are of the spirit and not of the 
flesh). Hence it came about that, according to many accounts, 
Justin 7°) and Athenagoras on whom in any case the misery of war 
had made a great impression”*), could adopt a line of disapproval in 
respect of military service), that the vehement Assyrian apologist 
Tatianus, averse to service *), considered war tantamount to murder™), 
and that Tertullianus in his numerous condemnations of armed force, 
called attention to the fact that the Lord had forbidden His disciples 


13) Exodus 20 : 13: ef. Genesis 9 : 6. 

14) Matthew 26 : 52. 

15) Matthew 5 : 38, 39. 

16) Matthew 5 : 9. 

17) Matthew 18 : 22. 

18) Matthew 24 : 16. 

19) Ist. Corinthians 10 : 3, 4. 

20) Apologia I, 14, a text that is however, inconclusive. Compare further 
for the attitude of primitive Christendom, Andreas Bigelmair: Die Beteili- 
gung der Christen am Ooffenthchen Leben in vorconstantinischer Zeit. Miin- 
chen 1902; Cecil John Cadoux: The Early Christian Attitude to War. 
London 1919; The Church and the World, Edinburgh 1925, which, much wider 
in scope, rearranges and amplifies the materials of the former book; Adolf 
Harnack: Militia Christi, Tiibingen, 1905: Die Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. 2 T. 1928—1924; K. H. E. 
de Jong: Dienstweigering bij de oude Christenen. Leiden 1905; S. K. Neu- 
mann: Der Rémische Staat und die algemeine Kirche bis auf Diokletian. I, 
Leipzig 1890; Alfred Vanderpol: La Doctrine Scolastique du droit de Guerre. 
Paris 1919, a broad outline of his former works: Le droit de Guerre d’aprés 
les Théologiens et les Canonistes du Moyen Age. Paris et Bruxelles 1911; 
La Guerre devant le Christianisme. Paris 1912; D. Heinrich Weinel: Die Stel- 
lung des Urchristentums zum Staat. Tiibingen 1908. The difficulty that some- 
times beset those who set out to write without prejudice is shown by a com- 
parison of B. D. Eerdmans: Christendom en Ontwapening, (place and year 
not given), with C. J. van Riel: Prof. Eerdmans over Christendom en Oorlog. 
Lochem 1929. 

21) De Ressurectione cadaverum 19. 

22) Compare for Justinus’ thoughts on Christian peaceableness, Apologia 
I, 39 and Dialogus cum Iudaeo Tryphone. For the point of view of Athena- 
goras see Supplicatio 35, albeit this text refers possibly to gladiatorial fights 
only. 

23) Oratio ad Graecos 14. 

24) Oratio ad Graecos 19. 
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to carry swords *). Hence also that Hippolytus manifests aversion to 
military rulers 2°), that Origen declares. ‘“We shall not march into battle 
even under duress” 27), that Cyprianus expresses lively disapproval of 
war 2"), and that Lactantius demonstrates why it is sinful to kill one’s 
fellow-men 28). Hence also that the ordainments of the early church, 
such as the Egyptian, the canones of Hippolytus and the Testamentum 
domini nostri Jesu Christi, are averse to the military status, and that 
military commanders are deprived of membership of the community. 
Hence the disapproval of Christians adopting the trade of soldier, 
the appeal to soldiers to leave the army before baptism or if they must 
carry swords to obstain from blooshed *®). Hence finally, the numerous 
cases of soldiers suffering martyrdom *°) because of their refusal to 
betray the faith by continuing to carry out their military duties **), 
and the cases of others who, although they do not suffer martyrdom, 
do nevertheless decide once for all, to give up their careers as soldiers, 


25) De idolatria 19; De corona 11; Compare also 1 and 12, and further De 
Patientia 3 and De fuga 8; De anima 30 does not say much; see however 
Apologeticus 30, 37, 42 and De pallio II, 7 — as against this again V is 
rather conciliatory. Inconsistencies on the part of Tertullianus must not be 
too readily assumed, although, in his Apologeticus he does present the Chris- 
tians, in (from the pagan point of view) as favourable a light as possible, 
stating emphatically in this work that Christians do not kill: ,,Cui bello non 
idonei, non prompti fuissemus, etiam impares copiis, qui tam libenter trucida- 
mur, si non apud istam disciplinam magis occidi licet quam occidere.” 

26) Commentarius ad Danielem III, 8; IV, 8, 7. 

27) Contra Celsum VIII, 74; compare also 73 and 75, as well as remarks 
of a rather different nature in I, 1 and IV, 82, and 838, as against which 
again III, 7 and 8 can be advanced, also VII, 26, and not improbably also. 
V, 33, although the initial reference here is to a difference of opinion; 
see finally Homilia in Jesu Nave 15. 

27a) Epistula ad Donatum 6; Further Epistula LVIII, 4, and LX, 2; 
see similarly E'pistula ad Demetrianum 20. From De habitu virginum 11, very 
little can be inferred in respect of the present problem. 

28) Divinae Institutiones I, 18, 8—10; VI, 20, 15—17; cf. V, 17, 11; and 
f. Strangely enough, VII, 17, 9, expresses approval of military discipline; 
III, 17, 38, opposes Epicurus also on the subject of arbitrary flag-flight. De 
mortibus persecutorum does not disparage military operations, just as broadly 
speaking, Constantine was esteemed as emperor. 

29) A survey of the ordainments referred to is to be found in translation 
by Cadoux: The early Christian attitude to war, 122 and f., and The early 
church and the world, 482 and f. 

30) Up to the time of Marcus Aurelius there were few Christians who 
enlisted in the army, a condition which underwent a subsequent change. 
cf. Tertullianus Apologeticus 37 on the large number of soldiers, and De 
Corona 37 on the number who left the service. 

31) A rather critical discussion occurs in Harnack’s Militia Christi 83 and 
f. Among the martyrs mentioned are: Julius Veteranus; Maximilianus, 295; 
Marcellus, 298 and Dasius 3038, on the subject of whom, see respectively Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana X, Paris 1891, 50 and f., Ruinart: Acta Martyrum, Ratis- 
born 1859, 340 and f., and Analecta Bollandiana XVI, Paris 1897, 5 and f.. 
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inciting others to do the same**). In later times the Baptists **), the 
Socians and the Quakers recognized in this attitude submission to the 
gospel injunction, while in our own times, Christians of divergent de- 
nominations were to understand it anew **). 

The anti-militarists sum up the statement of their views with an 
emotional appeal. They draw a very sombre picture of modern 
armament industries, politicians and army leaders. They recall once 
more, war-time scenes in all their horror, for the benefit of those who 
may still be unaware of the fact that a man fighting for his life is a 
maniac. They give a final gibe at countries who, in pursuit of selfish 
aims, make friends of foes and foes of friends in a day. They point 
in alarm to certain prominent defenders of the western world, who 
are already contemplating a war of aggression, arguing the advantages 
of being first in the field and strikking the first blow. There is no 
longer any doubt in their minds, that Christianity has failed: and in 
this failure they would point to a second Fall of Man. Not so very 
long ago, they continue, sincere believers were on the side of Bismarck, 
then these believers went on to approve the violation of neutrality in 
respect of smaller states, if this could be proved to be in keeping with 
strategic interests. Today, members of the church have no qualms in 
regard to bombardments of what are virtually open towns, nor in 
regard to the employment of atomic energy for destructive purposes. 
For the sake of their own tranquil and placid national survival, they 
are prepared to acquiesce readily in the loss of life to millions and the 
disruption of life to millions more. The anti-militarists go on to express 
deep concern at the fact that Christians should have strayed so far 
from the strait path as not to realise that the sanctioning of violence 
to this extent is tantamount to a repudiation of the divine Founder 
of the church. By thus assenting to war, the assumption is encouraged 
that it is normal for people to kill one another, and inevitable that 


32) For the attitude of Martin of Tours, see Sulpicius Severus: Vita S. 
Martini 4; For that of Vitricius, later bishop of Rouen, see Paulinus of 
Nola, Epistula XVIII, 7; finally, for the attempts of last-named to persuade 
a friend to leave the army, see Hpistula XXV; all of which is dealt with 
fully by De Jong: Dienstweigering by de oude Christenen, 40 e.v. ; 

33) For information on the subject of their attitude, see article Krieg, 
Mennonistische Lexikon Il. Frankfurt a. M. 1937, 569—572. 

34) In the first place the religious socials in Switzerland are worthy of 
mention. L. Ragaz and others, on the subject of whom see J. C. Wissing: 
Het begrip van het Koninkrijk Gods vooral met betrekking tot de religieus 
socialen in Zwitserland. Treatise Leiden. Utrecht 1927, 159 and f., and the 
texts mentioned there. With regard to Ragaz, see finally Die Botschaft vom 
Reiche Gottes. Bern 1942, 81 and f. 
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those whom God has created in His own image and likeness, should 
be committed to the undertaking of inflicting a cruel and horrible death 
on their fellow-creatures whom God has created likewise in His own 
divine image. 

Are they right who reason thus, and are so deeply moved? In the 
first place it must be pointed out that the reference to scripture is one- 
sided **). When the adherents of the above point of view dismiss the 
Old Testament almost entirely by asserting that only Christ and His 
apostles interpreted the word of God aright, they are setting themselves 
up in very arbitrary fashion to dismember the scriptures. This does 
not imply that all appeals to the testimony of the Old Testament to 
establish the admissibility of certain wars, are convincing. In themselves, 
the wars of the Lord **) waged by the Israelites, and the military 
service enjoined by God **), are no proof that others — not specially 
chosen — were at liberty to wage war. The rights **) of Israel, however 
hard this may seem in our eyes, cannot be questioned *’), since these 
rights were, in effect, the rights of the God of Israel *°), towards the 
heathen and also because sometimes there was a direct divine command *"). 
Not too much must be inferred from the military metaphors employed 
in the Old Testament in relation to the Almighty. But, that the Lord 
was addressed as warrior”), that the Almighty leads Israel in 
battle *), that the camp was a holy place**'), that God is referred 
to as the God of the armies of Israel*), that David asserts: ‘He 
teacheth my hands to war **), that God himself directs the strategy *’), 


35) Cf. for all the facts bearing on the matter, N. J. A. van Exel: Het 
oorlogsprobleem. Amsterdam 1947. 

36) Exodus 17 : 16; cf. Numbers 21 : 14. The wars with Amelek might be 
mentioned, Exodus 17 : 8—16; with Sehon, King of the Amorites and Og, 
King of Bashan, Numbers 21 : 21—23; with the people of Arad, Numbers 
21 : 3 and the Midianites, Numbers 23 : 16—18, also the conquest of Canaan 
as described in the book of Joshua. 

37) Numbers 1 : 8; 26 : 2. The Levites were excluded from military service: 
Numbers ™ 2549" 50s 2):938. 

38) Deuteronomy 20 : 10—15. 

%°) Cf. on this subject in the New Testament, Stephen, Acts 7 : 45, and 
Paul sActs: 13-719: 

#0) One has only to consider what befell Amelek: Exodus 17 : 14; Numbers 
24 : 20; 25 : 16, 17; Deuteronomy 25 : 17—20; 1st. Samuel 15 : 2, 3, 18, 33. 

=) eiINumberse2le- 224" 

ay ee 15 : 8; Judges 5; Psalm 24 : 8. 

umbers 10 : 35, 36. cf. also Deuteronomy 20 : 1 and f.: : r0- 
nicles 20 : 14 and f., Zachariah 10 : 5. : oA ee 

44) Deuteronomy 23 : 14. 

45) 1st. Samuel 17 : 45. 

46) 2nd. Samuel 22 : 35, cf. Judges 3 : 2; Psalm 18 : SOs Aa ele 

47) 2nd. Samuel 5 : 24. 
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or in any case gives counsel **), all serve to bear out the fact that 
there were wars which cannot be considered unholy “*), albeit this 
need not justify other aggression ©’), and even in the Old Testament 
there is reference to sinfulness in this respect *°@), Abraham's pursuit 
of Chedorlaomer*'), the activities of Israel’s judges**), and the 
support they received from the Lord, the leadership of the war by 
Israel’s kings **), the attitude of Nehemiah*‘), not to mention the 
appearance of heroes of war in the book of Hebrews®™), furnish 
further evidence of wars that found favour. It may perhaps be pointed 
out for the other side, that neither Abram’s actions nor the waging 
of war by some of the judges and kings, were directly commanded 
by God, even if the Almighty did not withhold approval °°). As against 
which, it is only reasonable to bear in mind that all these happenings 
must be considered within the more comprehensive, and at the same 
time incomparable, history of Redemption, just as similarly, the fact 
of God's leadership in the life of the people must be given a wider 
interpretation **). That David as ‘man of war’ was not permitted 
to build the temple °°), is no argument against the issue which is our 
present concern, for David is a prototype of Christ militant and 
regnant, as his son Solomon is a prototype of Christ the Prince of 
Peace. Attempts have been made to indicate two distinct lines running 
through the Old Testament, one of violence, cruelty and vengeance, 
leading from the atrocities recounted in the book of Joshua *®), to the 
acts of violence committed in Solomon’s time ™) and the psalms of 
revenge “); the other of meekness and gentleness, ushered in by the 


48) Ist. Samuel 14 : 37; 23 : 1 and f: 

49) This quashes the condemnation of war as such, to which attention was 
drawn by S. Greijdanus in Gereformeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift 1928, 149. 

°0) Take the incident described in 2nd. Kings 15 : 16. 

50a) Psalm 140 : 2. 

51) Genesis 14. 

52) See Book of Judges, passim. 

53) According to 1st. Samuel 18 : 17, and 25 : 18, David waged the wars 
of the Lord; it must be remembered however, that these are sentiments as 
expressed by Saul and Abigail. 

54) Nehemiah 4. 

55) See for example, Hebrews 11 : 32. 

56) See in particular, Judges 11 and 20; 2nd Samuel 8; 2nd Kings 3. 

57) Hence that texts as Isaiah 9 : 10 and f., 13 : 4 and f., Ezekiel 29 : 
and f., convey nothing. 

58) 1st. Chronicles 22 : 8, 28 : 3. 

59) Joshua 6, 7, 10, and 11. 

60) 1st. Samuel 11, 14, 15, 17. 

61) Psalm 74; 3; 22; 79 : 12; 83 : 10 and f.; 137 : 7 and f. 
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command: ‘Thou shalt not kill’), and passing with Isaiah’s vision in 
which ‘swords shall be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning~ 
hooks’ ®), to the prophecy of Isaiah regarding the king of peace) 
and the kingdom of peace **). But it is clear that a belief of this 
nature destroys the unity of Holy Writ ©), presumes to challenge the 
authority of Revelation, and leads inevitably to arbitrary Bible- 
criticism °°). 

The allusions to the New Testament as put forward by the pacifists 
are similarly inadequate. They are by no means open to conviction by 
their opponents, which is partly their good right, seeing that the latter 
are also liable to error, and the former are not always wrong. References 
to texts in which mention is made of incessant warfare ®) are pointless. 
It behoves one to be cautious in respect of terms and modes of expres- 
sions relating to army life and taken from the New Testament, just as 
caution is necessary in referring to other conditions prevailing at the 
time. Christ’s allusion to slavery) and to military life®), must 
not be quoted out of context. The apostle Paul was familiar with army 
service 7°), with sports and games), and with slavery, in respect of 
which, a cursory reading of the revelant passages would suggest 
approval on his part”). But neither the fact that he sent Onesimus 
back to his master, nor his better-known recommendation that all 
should remain in their own station of life), which recommendation 
is endorsed by Peter™), warrant the conclusion that he approved of 
slavery, any more than the remarks of the centurion to Jesus on the 


62) Exodus 20 : 18. 

Cm lsaiahe2een2—4. 

©) isaiah 9 cei——6- 

$fa) Isaiah 11 : 1—9. ef. Psalm 46 : 8—11. Zachariah 9 : 9—10. 

65) What is one to think of Isaiah 49 : 2, and 59 : 17? 

66) To quote Isaiah once more: What is one to think of 5 : 25 and f., 
as against 11 : 1—10 and 65 : 17—25? What is one to think of Jeremiah 
4: d and £.,-25 > 15 and f., as againsti2s >) 5—6. 

67) Mark 13 : 2, 7, 14; 1st. Corinthians 15 : 24, 28; 2nd. Thessalonians 
fe LU pa eat 6 18-520) 5s 7—10: 

atthew 18 ; 23 and f.; 21 : 33 and f.; 22 : a : : 
Luke 17 : 7—10; 12 : 42. Loe Sie a 

@)-Matthew 22:7; 26 2,52: Luke 11 2-21--29> 44. 91-39) 

9) Romans 6 : 18, 28; 138 : 12; Ist. Corinthians 9 : 7; 14 : 8; 2nd. 
Corinthians 6 : 7; 10 : 3—6; 11 : 8; Ephesians 6 : 10—18; 1st. Thessalonians 
5 CSRS RENE 1 al 2nd. Timothy 2 : 8. 

st. Corinthians 725; Philippians 4 : 14; 1st. Ti : s 
Timothy 4 : 7; cf. Hebrews 12 : rie apiece aster = 
2) Philemon. 
i ba ee £ : 24; see also 21; Ephesians 6 : 5; Colossians 3 : 22. 
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subject of discipline ®) or the advice given by John the Baptist to the 
soldiers “*), imply the same approval of warfare. Christ’s counsel in 
regard to the buying of a sword”) is to be interpreted as an indication 
to the faithful of the opposition they might expect to encounter. What 
could possibly be inferred in respect of military service, from the 
saying that the kingdom advances in the face of violence ™*)? It is 
even doubtful whether the words of Jesus: “If my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews, but now my kingdom is not from here’), have any 
significance in this connection, since it is just the distinction between 
one kingdom and another that is stressed. Nor can the fact that 
the centurion who witnessed the crucifixion discerned the greatness 
of Christ, have any bearing on the matter®’), nor the fact that Cornelius 
was a ‘godly’ soldier *°?), nor the fact of the conversion of the prison 
warder of Phillippi*°>), nor that Paul speaks of fellow-soldiers **) 
and fellow-prisoners **). On the other hand, the adherents of non- 
aggression can establish nothing from the Beatitudes®) nor from 
Christ’s exhortation to meekness “*), nor from the command to Peter 
to put up his sword*®). Although He taught love **), He, the 
Peacemaker, attested of himself: “I come not to bring peace but a 
sword **), to send fire on earth’ **). He was wrathful with the 
Pharizees and Sadducees*), and scourged out of the temple the money- 
lenders and buyers and sellers®). Not that these facts amount to 
any justification of war. They do, however, shed a light on the need 
to examine the question as to what particular peace, what meekness, 
what non-resistance the Saviour had in mind. It is indisputable that 
Christ preached a considerable measure of passive resistance, as for 


75) Luke 7 : 1—10. 

76) Luke 3 : 14. 

7) Luke 22 : 36. 

78) Matthew 11 : 12. 

79) John 18 : 36. 

$0) Matthew 27 : 54. 

80a) Acts 10. 

80b) Acts 16 : 27 and f. 

81) Philippines 2 : 25; Philemon 2. 
82) Romans 16 : 7; Colossians 4 : 10. Philemon 1 : 23. 
$3) Matthew 5 : 5, 9, 10, 11. 

84) Matthew 11 : 29. 

85) Matthew 26 : 52. 

86) John 13 : 34. 

87) Matthew 10 : 34. 

88) Luke 12 : 49. 

88) Matthew 23. 

90) Matthew 21 : 12, 18. 
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instance, the turning of the other cheek **) and the leaving of the 
cloak), and his condemnation, by means of words alone of the 
wrong done to Him*®). But it is important to draw a distinction 
between spiritual and military strife, between the weapons of the 
spirit *) and the sword of the world. Christ’s message of love does 
not preclude the manifestation of strength. The Revelation of St. John, 
quoted strangely enough in support of total defencelessness ***), gives 
a picture of Christ’s combative vehemence ™), as, now challenging his 
enemies ®*), now vanquishing them °°), he emerges as King °*@) and 
Victor °7). It cannot be sufficiently stressed, however, in order to 
exclude the possibility: of any misunderstanding, that there is here 
nothing conclusive as to the admissibility of warfare, nor is any new 
light shed on the reciprocal relation between the Beatitudes and the 
waging of war °*). 

There are other texts that present a source of considerable 
difficulty to the votaries of non-agression. Those who fulfil their 
military duties, do so in submission to whatever government has juris- 
diction over them. In the Bible this authority is favoured with 
honourable mention, in particular in the New Testament. It is even 
referred to by Paul as God’s minister who beareth not the sword in 
vain °°). The apostle himself takes advantage of the protection deriving 
from authority **) and urges intercession for those in office °°). 
On the strength of-all these facts and in view of the general precept 
taught by Christ: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s’ *") and of his reply to Pilate 


90a) Matthew 5 : 39. 

91) Matthew 5 : 40. 

£2) John 18 : 22—23. 

93) Cf. 2nd. Corinthians 10 : 4. 

98a) Revelation 13 : 10. 

Be) Revelations scalOs2ecl2s. lO mem pects 

95) Revelation 2 : 16, 23. 

2%) Revelation 14 : 16,20; 16: 18,16 and 4.7.19) - 141521. 

96a) Revelation 1 : 5. 

97) Revelation 3 : 21. 

98) See P. Wernle: Die Forderungen der Bergpredigt und ihre Durchfih- 
rung in der Gegenwart. 1914; Hans Windisch: Der Sinn der Bergpredigt. 
Leipzig 1929. G. Brillenburg Wurth: Christendom en Oorlog. Antirevolutio- 
naire Staatkunde, 6th. vol.: 1930, 528 and f. 
ss ae eee 13 : 4; see in general the verses 1—7, further 1st. Peter 

9a) Acts 22 : 25 and f.; 23 : 12 and f.; also 16 : 23 and f.; again, it 
stands to reason that nothing is to be inferred from the kindness shown by 
Paul to the Roman soldiers. See Acts 27 : 43; 28 : 16, possibly also 31 

100) 1st, Timothy 21 : 12, 13. Titus 3 : 1. ; 

101) Matthew 22 : 21. 
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with regard to the power given him from above 1), it is clear that 
governments are to be regarded as institutions invested with divine 
authority. Even when they are pagan in character they are still entitled 
to obedience, with this important reservation, however, that allegiance 
must be pledged in the first place to God **) and only then to man. 
In the face of objection to service, and the non-militant attitude, 
governments are powerless, and there is no need here to prove that 
rash and injudicious attempts to undermine the military authority are 
sinful. 

On the dogmatic plane, there is great divergence in the arguments 
advanced in favour of war. Those who go all out on the side of a just 
war of defence on the grounds of biblical authorization are not in very 
strong case. Apart from their inaccurate, if not inadmissible, identi- 
fication of war with self-defence *), there is the fact that nowadays 
lines of demarcation between defence and attack, have gone completely 
by the board: either party, feeling its safety threatened, can launch a 
just attack. The theological fundament of the case for a just war of 
attack is therefore not sound, unless one is prepared to reckon with the 
idea of ‘defence’ in such a war. One is then upholding the raison 
d’étre of just wars in general, either offensive or defensive, launched 
conceivably, in the interests of international justice, or because of a 
special sense of historic mission on the part of one of the parties. The 
issue is in this way narrowed down to one of whether, on the one hand, 
justice is actually present, and on the other, whether modern warfare 
with all its violence, can be considered a fitting instrument of justice, 
while at the same time the fact of the mission must be manifestly and 
demonstrably clear. The dangers here inherent will immediately strike 
home to those who remember Hitler — the réle of chosen instrument 
of Providence is soon assumed! The view is held by some that war 
being rooted in human nature, its unrelenting presence will have to be 
faced until the crack of doom, and it must accordingly be conceded a 
certain measure of legality — an extremely challengeable contention. 
Then, closely related to the school of thought that represents all 
nature as existing in its own right — a well-known theological concep- 
tion — is the view that war too, exists in its own right. Lastly, there 


102) John 19 : 11. 
103) 7A cts).b° 3 29. 
104) Sir R. Guy Ramsay’s: The Churches and their Attitude to war, Place 


no given, 1931. 12. “If a German soldier attacked your mother what would 
you do?” “I don’t really know”, said Dr Orchard, ‘‘but I would certainly 
not go to France to shoot his uncle.” 
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are those, in both ancient and modern times, by whom war has been 
exalted into a mystical cult — a Joseph de Maistre *”), for instance, 
could be quoted here, and numerous national-socialist writers. 

This would account for the fact that many in the church accepted 
military service and the army. Surely, the number of those who 
disapprove of soldiers as a class, must not be minimized, despite the 
fact that subsequent investigation of the statements made by partisans, 
reveals a certain hesitation when it comes to all-out defencelessness. 
Nor must, however, the group of those who are partisans of the craft of 
war be under-estimated. In the distant past, we find Clemens Romanus 
already expressing pride in ‘our army’ and ‘our officers’ **), and 
Ignatius exhorts the town councillor to a sense of duty in the manner 
of one addressing a soldier, charging him not to desert his post *®’). 
Irenaeus ranked warfare among the useful arts **), and Clement of 
Alexandria considers the profession of soldier not inconsistent with 
the Christian faith, although he is reluctant to commit himself on the 
subject of actual enlistment %). Even so eminent a man as Julius 
Africanus, in a concise work on the art of war, incorporates instructions 
on methods of harassing the enemy by the poisoning of food, wine, 
water-supply and air “°). For a certainty, the third canon of the Synod 
of Arles sanctions military service ‘*); and although there appears to 
be some doubt as to its interpretation, if the sanction is not explicit, 


105) Les Soirées de St. Petersbourg, II, Bruxelles 1838. VIle entretien. 

106) Fistula ad Romanos 1, 37. 

107) Ad Polycarpum 6, 2. 

103) Adversus haereses 11, 32, 2; see further IV, 30, 3 and 36; whether 
one may infer with Cadoux, The Early Church and the world, 423, from 
texts as II, 32; IV, 18, 1 and 34, 4 that Irenaeus regarded the problem 
of war as falling within the Church’s terms of reference, is doubtful; Demon- 
stratio 96 gives no enligthenment here. 

109) The most explicit texts of Clemens of Alexandria are Proprektikos X 
100, although the subject is given only perfunctory mention, and Paedagogos 
III, 12, 91; see further Stromateis VI, 14, 112, where the reference to 
soldiers is favourable. Of incidental significance are Paedagogus II, 11, 117; 
Stromateis II, 18, 82 and 88; VII, 16, 100; Another indication if a very 
vague one, occurs in Paedagogus II, 12, 121, it being considered a fore- 
gone conclusion that soldiers are Christians. The interpretation in Stroma- 
tes IV, 4, 14, 15 and 16, is difficult, according to which in any case, 
country and code of law are not deemed the highest good for which a man 
can die; Paedagogus 1, 12, 98; II, 2, 32 and 4, 42, as well as Stromateis 
IV, 8, 61 all bear testimony to Clemens’ love of peace. 

10) For allusions to him, see Harnack: Militia Christi, 73, and Cadoux: 
The Early Church and the world, 412 and 415, as well as Bigelmair: Die 
Beteiligung der Christen... 181. 


111) This canon ran: De his qui arma proiciunt in pace placuit abstineri 
eos a communione. 
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it certainly is implicit. In contradistinction to Basil the Great), 
possibly also to Gregory of Nazianzus*”) and undoubtedly to 


Chrysostom **) who adopted an attitude of reserve, Athanasius 1*), 


Ambrose *”) and in particular Augustine ™°), are fairly generous in 


expressions of approval of war. Jerome on the other hand again, is 
more reserved 1"), 

In the meantime, acceptance of military service had become general. 
In 408, the Emperor Honorius restricted enrolment in his bodyguard to 
Christians “*), and in 416, by an order of the Emperor Theodosius II, 
pagans were excluded from military service ™*®). Pope Leo I, more 
moderate, declared that service in the army need not be blameworthy ”°). 
Isidorus of Sevilla gave a good, if not original, interpretation of a just 
war. It was derived from Cicero and was widely complied with ™*). 
Nicholas I, in turn, declared force of arms to be admissible in some 
circumstances *?). The later medieval church, incorporating contribu- 


dja) Epistula CLXXXVIII, Canon VIII and XIII; cf. further statements 
in Epistula CCX VII, Canon LV, that have no bearing on armed force; some- 
what more favourable would appear to be the Homilia in Gordium, mar- 
tyrem 7; heroic acts of war performed by martyrs to the faith mentioned in 
the bible are attributed by Basilius to the power of the Holy Ghost: Liber 
de spiritu sancto, caput XVI, 39. 

112) Orationes IV, 82, is not so convincing. 

113) In Matthaeum Homilia 61; Chrysostom prefers recourse to strategy 
rather than to bloodshed. De sacerdotio I, 8. 

114) Epistula ad Amunem Monachum. See for his love of peaceableness: 
inber de incarnatione Dei. 

115) De officiis ministrorum, I, XX VII, 129. Expositio evangelu secundum 
Lucam Ii, 77. 

116) Contra Faustum, XXII ,74, 75, 76; Epistula CXXXVIII, 15; EHpistula 
CLXXXiIX, 4 and 6; De civitate Dei I: 21, (alludes possibly to the Old 
Testament wars of Israel only) and 26; De Civitate Dei III, 10, may be 
an ironical allusion; XIX, 15; Sermo CCCII, 15; Quaestiones in Hepta- 
teuchum VI, 10; in which the admissibility of ambushes is recognized. For 
the sake of completeness it must be pointed out that the great Churchfather 
acknowledges the horror of all wars, even just ones; De civitate Det XIX, Tand 
accounts war a blessing only to the extent that it forms an obstacle to the 
domination of the just by the unjust, De civitate Dei IV, 15. A pronouncement 
as that in De civitate Dei I, 1, to the effect that God punishes the corrupt 
morals of mankind by means of war, can at the most, be considered merely 
as a statement of amplification. It is remarkable that Augustinus considers 
mercy to be a desideratum even in war, E'pistula CXXXVIII, 14, and repeatedly 
denounces wars waged from covetousness or lust of power, more sternly 
than anywhere in De civitate Dei III, 6. Even in a just war, there is one 
party who is the wrong, De civitate Det XIX, 15. 

117) Epistula 60, 9. 

118) Codex Theodosianus XVI, 5, 42. 

119) Codex Theodosianus XVI, 10, 21. 

120) Epistula 167, 14. 

121) Etymologiae XVIII, 1. 

122) Responsa Nicolai ad consulta Bulgarorum. 
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tions already made, built up a balanced body of doctrine. There was 
a time-honoured interdiction on the shedding of blood by theclergy **), 
just as the church regarded the practice in general as an abomination: 
ecclesia abhorret a sanguine ™). For the rest, it occurred to nobody 
to consider warfare sinful in all circumstances. On the contrary, the 
cases in which recourse to war was justifiable, were carefully stipulated: 
in self-defence, for the recovery of property, or as a punitive measure. 
Here again, it was Thomas Aquinas, following closely in the steps 
of Augustine, who was the dominating influence in subsequent 
developments *°). It is noteworthy, that, in the meantime, a certain 
measure of disapproval continues to be maintained in respect of killing 
one’s fellow-men, even enemies **), or at least, very strong stress is 
placed on purity of motive). With regard to participation in the 
crusades, even Bernard of Clairvaux 1"2) was convinced that this was 
a duty, although, broadly speaking, the only preparedness to which he 
attached value was the spiritual. 

Hereafter the Roman Catholic standpoint undergoes no change, 
unless it be that the problem is discerned by some to be somewhat 
less soundly formulated, as a result of the influence of the doctrine 
of probalism. That this is a fact, is contested by others who bring a 


bulk of evidence to bear, although they cannot but admit certain 


oe) 


inadvertences . The reformation in turn, in the person of its leaders, 


123) The Decretum Gratianum, causa XXIII, Quaestio VIII, gives a survey. 
Cf. for early evidence Ambrosius, Epistularum Liber V in oratione contra 
Auxentium. See further Vanderpol, La doctrine scholastique... 121 and f. 

24) This does not imply that there were no warlike bishops; take, for 
instance, the Frankish general Anepos (712) and also Christian Von Mainz 
serving under Frederik Barbarossa. 

25) Summa theologiae II, II, qu. 40. 

126) See as far back as Basilius Epistula CLXXXVIII: 13; Isidorus of 
Pelusium, Epistularum liber IV, 200 Ophelio grammatico; Egbert, Poeni- 
tentiale I, caput XXIV. 

7) According to and as far back as Rhabanus Maurus Poenitentiale, 
caput IV. 

127a) See his De Laude novae militiae ad milites templi. 

128) Vanderpol suggests that there was a certain falling away from Aquinas, 
and points especially to Suarez (1548—1617), Valentia (1551—1603), Molina 
(1536—1600), Tanner (1571—1632), and Busenbaum (1600—1668); in 
contradiction of which, R. Regout, though prepared-to admit deviation on 
a small scale, as in the cases of Valentia and Busenbaum, repudiates further 
the very idea, and claims on the contrary to be able to indicate in his La 
doctrine de la guerre, Paris 1934, (Thesis, Leiden), the adoption of a more 
rigid line. It is in his view not possible that there can be two just sides 
to a war, as is the opinion of many new writers. The most that can be said 
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embraced the view unwaveringly, that war is justifiable in certain 
circumstances °), and this same view is adopted by the later theologians 


is that there is subjective good faith on both sides, while at the same time, 
on one or other side, objective injustice is present. On the whole, he has a 
strong case, although in his re-statement of Suarez’ views, he brings, perforce, 
great subtlety of argument to bear. 

129) Luther: Von weltlicher Obrigkeit; Ob Kriegsleute auch in seligen 
Stand sein koénnen. His writings against the landsmen and peasantry, have 
for our case no great cogency of argument because he regards them as rebels: 
Ermahnung zum Frieden auf die Zwélf Artikel der Bauernschaft in Schwaben; 
Wieder den rauberischen und mérderischen Rotten der Bauern; Ein Sendbrief 
von dem harten Biichlein wider den Bauern. For his standpoint in regard 
to the war with the Turks, see Vom Kriege wider die Tiirken, and Heer- 
predigt wider den Tiirken, (Edition Weimar 30, 11), and his Tischreden I, 
289 (Edition Weimar), further to be compared with the remarkable text 
in Grund und Ursach aller Artikel, D. Martin Luthers so durch Rémische 
Bulle ernstlich verdammt sind 34, W. A. 7, 448; consult further also W. A. 
51, 620. From the second mentioned of these writings, the following pro- 
nouncements carry most weight: “‘Ob’s nun wohl nicht scheint, dasz Wiirgen 
und Rauben ein Werk der Liebe ist, derhalben ein Einfaltiger denkt, es sei 
nicht ein christliches Werk, zieme auch einem Christen nicht zu thun, so ist ’s 
doch in der Wahrheit, auch ein Werk der Liebe. Denn gleichwie ein guter 
Arzt, wenn die Seuche so bése und grosz ist, dasz er musz Hand, Fusse, Ohr 
oder Augen abhauen oder verderben lassen, auf dasz er den Leib errette — 
so man ansieht das Glied, dasz er abhaut, scheint es, er sei ein greulicher 
unbarmherziger Mensch, so man aber den Leib anseht, den er damit erretten 
will, so findet sich, in der Wahrheit, dasz er ein trefflicher, treuer Mensch 
ist, und ein gutes, christliches (so viel es an ihm selber ist) Werk thut —: 
also auch, wenn ich dem Kriegsamt zusehe, wie es die Bosen straft, die Un- 
rechten wirgt und solchen Jammer anrichtet, scheint es gar ein unchrist- 
liches Werk (zu) sein und allerdings wider die christliche Liebe; sehe ich 
aber an, wie es die Frommen schiitzt, Weib und Kind, Haus und Hof, Gut 
und Ehre und Friede damit erhalt und bewahrt, so findet sich’s wie kostlich 
und godttlich das Werk ist, und merke, dasz es auch ein Bein oder Hand 
abhaut, auf dasz der ganze Leib nicht vergehe. Denn wo das Schwert nicht 
wehrte und Friede hielte, so miisste es Alles durch Unfrieden verderben, 
was in der Welt ist. Derhalben ist ein soleher Krieg nicht anders, dann ein 
kleiner kurzer Unfriede, der einem ewigen unermezzlichen Frieden wert, ein 
kleines Ungliick, das einem groszen Ungliick wehrt.” Luther’s Werke. Vierte 
Folge. Vermischte Schriften I. Berlin 1898, 390. See also above mentioned 
book p. 416: ,,Ein jeglicher Herr und First ist schuldig, die Seinen zu 
schiitzen und ihnen Friede zu schaffen. Das ist sein Amt, dazu hat er das 
Schwert, Rom. 13 : 4,” and 426, on what is possibly an unjust war: ,,;Wenn du 
aber nicht weisst oder kannst nicht erfahren, ob dein Herr ungerecht sei, sollst 
du den ungewissen Gehorsam um ungewissen Rechtes willen nicht schwachen, 
sondern nach der Liebe Art dich des Bestens an deinem Herrn versehen. Denn 
Liebe glaubt alles und denkt nicht Arges I Kor. 13 : 7. So bist du sicher und 
fahrst aber wohl vor Gott’’. The blessings of peace are held in high esteem by 
Luther. W. A. 26, 284; he recognizes it as a right and indeed a duty of the 
church to incite her members to resistance in the matter of military service 
in the case of a war entered upon lightly by the government in power. W. A. 
(Bi PASH Was Wyre ANSE aia oe 

In his Institutio IV, XX, 10—12, Opera omnia II, Corpus Reformatorum, 
XXX, Calvin discusses at length, the problem of admissibility; cf. for the 
first editions of the Institutio Opera omnia I, 235 and f., 1108 and f. See 
further Opera omnia VII (C. R. XXXV) 78, 79, where reference is made 
to a ‘vocation saincte’, VIII (C. R. XXXVI) 116, XXIII (C. R. LI) 648, 
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of the reformation °). While holding the blessings of peace in the 
very highest esteem, and stipulating that warfare must serve the ends 
of peace, they do by no means hold with total repudiation of war. 
Religious wars form, more or less, a separate problem, and as such, 
and as far as Luther is concerned, they continued to present certain 
difficulties, whereas the Calvinists were convinced that the waging 
of such wars was well within their rights. 

The charge that one is wantonly left in the lurch by the conscientious 
objectors and by all who, ranking war an atrocity and in conflict with 
their religious beliefs, refrain from all participation therein, is an 
unjust one. After earnest heart-searching many of them choose a hard 
way and one that entails suffering and sacrifice. But whether their 
choice can be regarded as judicious and well-grounded, is another 
matter. Governments are like girdles, and that round which they are 
firmly girt, could not otherwise hold or hang together, or indeed exist 
at all. They constitute an adequate safeguard against anarchy, they 
act as a deterrent to crime, they create order and maintain justice. 


XXVII (C. R. LV) 498, XXXVI (C. R. LXIX) 66, 83. It is noteworthy that 
Calvin desires that the law of God be at all times honoured. XXVIII (C. R. 
LVI) 396, that he is fully alive to the horrors of war, VIII (C. R. XXXVI) 
116, XXIII (C. R. LI) 675, XX VII (C. R. LV) 621, especially when perpetrated 
by Christians XXVII (C. R. LV) 637, that he refers to war as a disease, 
XXIX (C. R. LVII) 657, and as a means by which God chastises man, XXX 
(C. R. LVIII) 180; nevertheless the great reformer is not very persuasive, 
for although he is fully alive to the special nature of the war activities of the 
Israelites XX VII (C. R. LV) 610, his arguments in relation to strategy XXV 
(C. R. LITI) 484, XXIX (C. R. LVII) 666, are inadeaaate. 

Zwingli discusses the problem in Annotationes in Evangelium Lucae III, 14, 
unless, of course, there is reason to doubt its authenticity. See the edition 
of Schuler and Schultess VI, I, 561 and f. 

For Melanchton’s opinion, see In officio Ciceronis prolegomena 1; De 
vindicta et de bello. Corpus Reformatorum XVI, 566 and f. 

130) For the Lutheran views the following references are suggested: 
Johannes Gerhard: Loci theologict 27. De magistratu politico. Sectio VI, 
Membrum III; J. G. Bauer: Compendium theologiae positivae. Pars III, 
caput XV, § XI and XII.. See further writers enumerated by Werner Elert 
in Morphologie des Luthertums II, Miinchen 1932, 370, footnote I, from which 
we have taken passages from Luther. For the Calvinist views compare: 
Amandus Polanus: Syntagma Theologiae christianae liber X, cap. LXVII; 
Gisbertus Voetius: Disputationes selectae. Syllabus questionum ad decalogum 
Titulus VII, Subtit XI; compare further: Quaestio an sedes Romana com- 
patibilis sit cum politiis reformatis, probl. III; S. Maresius: Systema 
theologiae. Locus XV, § 26; Franciscus Turretinus: Institutio theologiae 
elencticae II, quaestio 17; J. H. Heidegger: Corpus theologiae christianae. 
Locus XIV, sectio III § 57—60; Petrus Mastrigt: Theologia theoretico- 
practica II. Theologia ascetica, liber III, cap. VIII; A. Rivet: Opera I. 
Explicatio Decalogi. Quaestio: An Christus omne ius belli aboleverit; Johannes 
Marckius: Compendium theologiae christianae, caput XXXIII, 34; Bernhar- 


dinus de Moor: Commentarius perpetuus in Johannes Marckii compendium 
VI, 508 and f. 
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Where there is no machinery of power, there can be no power. As 
long as there are law-breakers, a state must continue to wield the 
power of the sword, in the internal life of the country. Penal codes 
of law have been a blessing to mankind in general and to the various 
nations in particular, whatever flagrant defects the administration 
thereof may display. Incredibly cruel punishments there may be, 
abominable prisons and immeasurable injustice, but disruption and 
dislocation to the life of the community is kept within bounds. A state 
may surrender some measure of the power of the sword in respect 
of other states, to a supra-national authority, but in abandoning entirely 
its own outward defences, the state exposes itself and its subjects to 
the danger of falling a prey to foreign invaders, and invites predatory 
acts and general lawlessness. However strange it may sound, armies 
do impose restraint reciprocally. Air and naval forces equalize one 
another more or less, and impose a balance of power among nations. 
Ill-judged ambition leads frequently to war, but who shall say how 
often this same ambition has been held in check by fear of war? 
Hence the futility of speculating on the small number of just wars 
that have been waged, or on the still fewer occasions on which justice 
has been vindicated. What is often forgotten is the extent to which 
the security of the country depends on the army keeping watch and 
ward, and how much the prevalence of justice is attributable to the 
presence of the army. 

Notwithstanding all that, the inherent danger of an unbridled 
armament race is hereby in no wise mitigated *'), nor is the cardinal 
point at issue as yet disposed of, since refusal to disarm on the part 
of both of two countries possessing a common frontier, must lead 
sooner or later, to a terrific clash, to a defeat of one party or to 
a complete crippling of both as the result of a wretched struggle. The 
financial demands made nowadays for armaments are out of all 
ptoportion to the prevailing fear of a surprise attack, and the time 
would seem not far off when the national budget, already dominated 
by defence expenditure will be forced to leave out of account all other 
national requirements, with inevitable consequences of an inconceivably 
disastrous nature. Experts as Steinmetz may be right in arriving at 


zoe) 


a law of relatively declining war losses : the wars of former centuries 


131) Long since, Montequieu uttered the warning: ‘sitot qu’un état augmente 
ce qu’il appelle ses troupes, les autres soudain augmentent les leurs, de sorte 
que l’on ne gagne rien par 1a, que la ruine commune’. 

132) Soziologie des Krieges, 92. 
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were, in proportion much bloodier —during the Thirty Years war, the 
population of Germany decreased by one third **) — the fact remains 
nevertheless that now hundreds of thousands of lives are lost, delibera- 
tely done to death, willingly and wittingly, in a fraction of time. Would 
it not be wiser then, to adopt a policy of total defencelessness, seeing 
that the chances are even for victory and defeat, and whereas in the 
case of victory, the cost is too high, in the case of defeat, it would 
be better had the war not been fought? The financial resources of a 
nation’s treasury can surely be more usefully applied than toa desperate 
venture that is doomed to end, either in hopeless defeat or in the 
hopeless victory of a modern war**). An additional argument 
advanced in this connection, is to the effect, that abstention from 
active service, would serve as a gesture to the world. 

It must be frankly admitted that there comes a time when certain 
135) because 
of their inhumanity, and because such inhumanity is bound to incur the 


acts of war, the application of certain methods of warfare 


censure of the whole country, must be foresworn by all Christians. 
One may not, even in obedience to orders, massacre defenceless women 
and children, nor commit acts of sadism, nor wreak needless destruc- 
tion. These remarks will, no doubt, provoke many a superior smile, and 
no wonder. For, in effect, the questions much more to the point are 
whether pilots of air-craft — generally very young men — are to be 
allowed, to the great danger of civil populations, to drop atom-bombs, 
or to launch nocturnal attacks with but scant chance of hitting the 
target; or whether bacteriological warfare — repudiated by Huizinga 
— is to be resorted to, or poison-gas as employed in the first world 
war. And this is where the apostles of, what virtually amounts to 
unilateral disarmament, supply a ready answer. They consider that 
if ever there was a time when war was warrantable, that time has 
now passed. And they would hold up to derision — were the matter 
less serious — all Christian statesmen who sanction submarine and 
poison-gas warfare on the one hand, and condemn germ-warfare on 
the other. It is nevertheless my opinion that this is a mistaken view. 


138) See also other, more striking examples, given by Steinmetz; 80 and f. 

134) Compare Charles E. Raven’s observation in his above mentioned book: 
War and the Christian, 155. ,,If, even now, we were ready to spend a tithe 
of what we are spending on armament, on international co-operation and 
economic reconstruction, on replacing military by civilizing agencies, we should 
discover that such activities far more than fear of war are able to stabilize 
order and secure peace.” 

135) Compare G. Brillenburg Wurth: Christendom en oorlog. Antirevolu- 
tionaire Staatkunde: Vol. 22, 1952, 18—19. 
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What they propose to do in effect, is to wipe out one of the fundamental 
institutions of civilized life. They would despoil of all power, a state 
or states, leaving them to fall a prey to other predatory states. And 
since, as we have seen, far more is involved nowadays than formerly, 
in political conflicts, they would further be exposing their country and 
their people to pagan influences: the least Christian states would be 
the ones to profit most by this attitude. However wary one must be 
in reading into the facts of one’s history the indication of a historical 
mission, thereby sometimes rather rashly perhaps invoking Holy Writ 
in support of the claim that “God divided to the nations their special 
inheritance” **°), it remains an indisputable fact that there can arise 
from out of the past, a living voice that calls for the seemly conser- 
vation of a Christianised national community **7) as a duty ordained. 
And untimely flight from the problems of the world is a betrayal 
thereof. The anti-militarists have done with the world: they are 
runaways; they have settled all accounts in respect of themselves, their 
families and relations, their country and their association with the 
church, ignoring the question as to whether total defencelessness is at 
all possible in an evil world, and reasoning blindly that their only con- 
cern is with the commandment and not with consequences. In this 
matter of the ethics of war, in respect of the issues that are indissolubly 
connected with the tenets of their faith and which touch the most 
vital aspect of their moral obligations to their fellow-men, they are 
prepared to accept death, if need be, for themselves, their families 
and their people. Just as hitherto, the supreme sacrifice was made in 
the name of king and country, home and hearth, so now, they are 
prepared to make the same sacrifice in the name of justice and humanity 
and for the fellowship of the world. With this significant difference, 
however, that now, other states, sinister and blinded with lust of power, 
are presented with a golden opportunity. 

This may be an attitude of morbid sentimalism and bigotry, it may 
be noble and inspired '**). At best, the inspiring motive wille be 


136) Deuteronomy 32 : 8; Acts 7 : 26. 

137) The difficulty of maintaining a just balance between what is Christian 
and what is national is brought out in the following lines of E. M. Arndt, 
quoted and endorsed by Arthur Titius in Unser Krieg, Tiibingen 1915, 58: 

» Deutsche Freiheit, Deutscher Gott, 
Deutscher Glaube ohne Spot, 
Deutsches Herz und Deutscher Stahl, 
Sind vier Helden allzumal!”’ 

138) H. van Oyen in his Christelyke Ethica, Den Haag, 1946, 99, mentions: 
“the valiant cavalry of personal obedience”. See for general reference his 
concise but sound exposition of the problem. 
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obedience to the teachings of the gospel. But it cannot be proved 
that the gospel ordains total defencelessness at all times, when 
every social and political relationship would thereby be gravely 
endangered, and when the alternative would be anarchy and 
rapacity, imperialism and general disintegration, and things unforesee- 
able and inconceivable. The question arises as to how long one would 
actually be able to maintain an attitude of such complete passivity. 
During the recent occupation of Europe by the Germans — who by 
the way, have since been outmatched at this sort of thing — the peoples 
of many countries were roused to acts of resistance, not the least 
among whom were the Christian nations who refused to recognize the 
foreign rulers as powers ordained. There is not the slightest doubt but 
that there were many who made the supreme sacrifice of life and limb 
of families and friends and of all that a man holds dear. “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me” *°). But 
sacrifices inspired by religious beliefs which strike a blow at state 
and society in respect of righteousness and humanity, are of a different 
order: somewhat less central in orientation, they call for a very careful 
weighing up of the changing conditions. In respect of the particular point 
at issue, one cannot and may not dissociate oneself from attendant cir- 
cumstances. Those who repudiate their obligations in respect of military 
service, must realise that in so doing, they set themselves up to demolish 
one of the pillars on which rests the entire system of order and justice, 
and to wreck not only the balance of power but that of justice, and 
all this without any particular reference to present relations in the 
American and Russian spheres of influence. Granted, that as one man 
lays down his life fighting for his country, another may make the 
same sacrifice by repudiating violence in the name of universal brother- 
hood. But one is then wholly and solely responsible for the consequen- 
ces, which, given present circumstances, one would do well to bear 
in mind. For this reason it must be pointed out with pertinacity that, 
as a result of sacrifices of this nature, whether made by a major group 
— so to speak — or within a minority, provided that minority is 
strong enough to paralyse a whole country, others of a totally different 
persuasion, fellow-citizens, possibly strangers, may find themselves in 
an acutely anomalous position, and exposed to all the misery inherent 
in a policy of total defencelessness. By the refusal thus, of one group 
to defend itself, others may quite conceivably find themselves exposed 


139) Matthew 10 : 37. 
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to the risk of being despoiled outright — of their families, their church, 
their legal institutions, in a word, of their whole culture —, a situation 
of general dissolution which has been rightly described as sacrifice in 
the mass **°). 

In the immediately preceeding part of our essay the state of justice 
almost exclusively has been taken in consideration. Who fight for a 
state of justice has indeed something to defend. One takes up the cause 
of law and order, is zealous for freedom of conscience and religion, for 
a place for Gods Church under the sun. In this the powers that be and 
the subject each have their own responsibility. The rulers are respon- 
sible for the just cause of the war, about which they are for that matter, 
generally speaking in the position to judge pretty well, even if the 
international conditions have grown more complicated by the formation 
of various powers into greater units. On the subject rests the duty to 
decide after independent deliberation, whether he can give the govern- 
ment his loyalty in its general pursuit of war; not that the plain 
man can be expected to exercise discrimination in problems of a 
specialised nature ***). On a broader basis, in the giving and enacting 
of orders, equity shall be observed by government and nation, within 
the limits of actual possibility and competence. As a rule, obedience 
is due to principals from subordinates, who will not be called upon to 
decide such matters as whether towns are fortified or open, and 
whether objectives are or are not of strategic importance. In general, 
the responsibility incurred in respect of bombdropping, rests with the 
principals who issue the orders, unless a general ruling on the matter, 
sanction or censure, is demanded. It cannot be denied that, up to date, 
the possession of the atom bomb has ensured peace to the western 
world. There is a general hopefulness that in view of the repeated 
protests made against a wasteful use of atomic energy, a more respon- 
sible attitude of mind will be induced in respect of this matter, and the 
defenders of the West are accordingly, more reassured. 

As against this, the subject of an authoritarian state has a much 
more difficult time. He will be up against the question of whether 
he may enlist his services in support of a government pursuing a 
policy that endangers world peace. Refusal to do so may be impressive 
as a gesture, but to him it is above all, and according to the dictates 
of conscience, a simple act of obedience. He does not desire to see the 


140) W. J. Aalders: Handboek der Ethiek. Amsterdam 1941, 364; cf. A. J. 
de Sopper: Oorlog, Synthese III, 1914, 144. _ 
141) Compare on this difficult point Augustinus contra Faustum XXII, 75. 
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peace of the world threatened, nor himself involved, as he presumably 
would be in view of the character of the war, in the perpetration of 
diabolic acts of violence 12). It will cost him his life or his liberty to 
the end of his days. Is this an attitude that will become general? Is it 
a duty? There are probably many who will not perceive a drift into 
war on the part of their government. Others will draw a distinction 
between the responsibility of the government and that of the people. 
Others again may consent to serve in peace-time, with the intention 
of further determining their attitude in the event of war. Who is 
there then, one wonders, who will be capable of forming an unbiased 
judgement? Lastly, there are those who will take the very solemn 
step of a positive refusal to serve. It is a matter of conscience that 
none can decide for another. 

There has been only one war, so far, in which a constitutional state 
has accepted the challenge of an authoritarian state, and even in this 
case, the inspiring motive was not of a purely ethical nature. Both, 
in 1870 and in 1914, the governments of the opposing parties may 
not have been equally bellicose by nature, but the rights and the 
wrongs of the case were not so obvious that the ordinary citizen could 
discern to what extent his country had strayed from the right path. 
In the second of the two cases it was even acknowledged by the 
transgressor, that while serving the ends of justice himself, he was 
well aware that his opponents cherished the same conviction; so that 
hostilities were maintained on both sides, for the preservation of those 
spiritual commodities, which, as treasure held in trust from on High, 
might not be relinquished '*). The only hostilities that present few 
dogmatic problems, are those launched in the exercise of international 
law on behalf of a small or a larger group of states. Barth during his 
earliest period drew attention to man’s presumption in thus ordering 
divine justice, and he maintained that war was to be repudiated on 
the grounds of Paul’s injunction to the Romans, ch. 12 : 18—21 1‘). 


+”) It might be considered that violence enlisted on the side of justice 
is ordained of necessity. But the natural reluctance to accept this solution 
springs from the fact that it approaches dangerously near the principle: 
“The end justifies the means’. 

143) Compare Georg Wiinsch: Evangelische Ethik des Politischen. Tiibingen, 
1936, 594. ,,Im rechten Kriege ist jede Front auf ihre Seite im Recht und 
darf um der Lage nicht auf es durch nachgeben verzichten. Solche rechten 
Kriege sind — so darf man wohl sagen — alle geschichtlich fruchtbaren 
Kriege gewesen. Dass der eine auf dieser, der andere auf jener Front steht, 
hat seinen Grund im Schiksal, besser in der von Gott gegeben Stellung, nicht 
in seiner moralischen oder glaubigen Vorrang. 

144) Der Romerbrief. Miinchen, 1923, 455 and f. 
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But it is clear that his later views underwent a considerable change, and 
there were few who insisted so emphatically on the necessity for resis- 
tance to Hitler *°). But even in respect of the conflict in Korea one is 
reluctant to supply an answer to the question as to whether the veracity 
is all on the side of the south, and the mendactiy all on the side of 
the north Korean government; and the wholesale employment of 
modern war material and the infliction of equally wholesale death 
and destruction, are problems that continue to present great difficulty. 
Here also, one is confronted with the tragedy of history. And it is the 
impossibility of continuing to carry on in this present predicament, and 
the hope of conserving free of blame and blemish those gifts of God, 
the stable and enduring things of life, and finally the bare interests 
of self preservation, that make it incumbent on Christians not to remain 
aloof in this struggle. 

It must therefore be concluded that for the present a policy of total 
defencelessness for western Europe, is not only inadmissible, but would 
prove fatal. This conclusion, however, calls for further delineation. 
Nothing has as yet been said on the question of whether small nations 
in order to assert their right to a voice in matters, should take up 
arms against any and every injustice. Nor has anything been said on 
the question of whether a preventive war, with atom-bombs if need be, 
is incumbent on a group of states against a power, who, while conti- 
nually transgressing the rights of others, is known to be making frantic 
preparations in order to strike when the time is ripe. It is difficult to 
require that a small nation, standing alone, will commit the suicidal 


145) By way of a remarkable exchange of ideas with E. Hirsch — recalled 
by Heinrich Frick in: Die Kirchen und der Krieg, Tiibingen, 1933, 29, 41— 
to be found in the Frankfirter Zeitung, February 15, 1932, Deutsches 
Volkstum I, Aprilheft 1932, Maiheft 1932, he comes at length to his famous 
pronouncements in the letter of Sept. 19, 1938, to Hromadka: ,,Dennoch 
wage ich es zu hoffen, das die Sohne der alten Hussiten dem tiberweich ge- 
wordenen Europa dann zeigen werden, dass es auch heute Manner gibt. Jeder 
Tsjechische Soldat, der dann so streitet und leidet, wird es auch fir die 
Kirche Jesu Christi tun...”. The whole problem is dealt with in extenso, in 
Kirchliche Dogmatik III, 4, 515—538, with as final conclusion: ,,es gibt-wenn 
auch selten genug-verantwortbare notwendige, gebotene Kriege, und wo es 
um einen solchen geht, da will die Kirche sogar Allen voran sein, das ein- 
zusehen und auszusprechen, soll sie also nach wie vor dafiir eintreten, dass 
die Dienstpflicht, die alle angeht, auch von allen zu erfillen ist. Es steht 
aber nirgends geschrieben, dass es die Aufgabe der Kirche sei, immer und 
unter allen Umstanden dafiir einzutreten. Sie kénnte, wenn sie die Augen 
offen und das Gebot Gottes in den Ohren hat, auch einmal fiir das Gegenteil 
eintreten miissen. Sie kénnte von ihre hoffentlich héheren Warte aus auch 
einmal eine ganz andere Sicht der Dinge haben als die, die von der Regierung 
oder Majoritat im Staate fiir richtig gehalten wird. Und sie kénnte sich 
dann vom Worte Gottes her aufgerufen sehen, diesen anderen Sicht Ausdruck 
und Geltung zu verschaffen.” 


F.U.Q. II 7 
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act 4°) of taking up the cudgels of justice against a more powerful 
opponent. A preventive war, launched for the maintenance or the 
restoration of justice, would be legitimate, only if the actuating motive 
is of the soundest. To launch such a war solely for the purpose of 
mitigating the danger of a vulnerable situation would be wrong. Let it 
not however be imagined for a moment, that the temptation to ‘self- 
defence’ will always be resisted ™), although it is true that in the Wes- 
tern world, the prospect of another war is viewed with great aversion, and 
that in many circles the horrors of modern warfare are being weighed 
in the balance against the wrong to be resisted ***). Furthermore, in 
stipulating the obligations of a small nation as well as those of a bloc 
of nations, one must take into consideration the fact that there have 
always been wrongs that are doomed to remain unrighted: so called 
colonial wrongs, for instance, or concentration camps in S. Africa as 
introduced by the British government round about 1900’) or more 
generally, international injustices wherever committed. 

It is clear that these arguments, these quiet reflections on the most 
distressing of all the problems that concern the society of nations, can- 
not be wholly satisfactory. The waging of even a just war, has 
its harrowing risks and realities for the side defending its right to 
exist. This is not a case in which a transgressor or transgressors are 
brought to trial before a legally constituted court of justice that passes 


146) This does not imply that state and personal ethics are distinct and 
disconnected matters; this forms another and important question. Generally 
speaking the problem is formulated in terms of whether the commandment 
to love one’s neighbour, applying within the state, is also applicable as 
between one state and another. That this is a problem of great complexity 
is evident from the fact that W. Elert begins by supplying a definitely 
negative answer, only to acknowledge, not long after, when he is himself at 
the head of affairs, that the divine commandment is, in fact, binding in this 
respect. See: Das Christliche Ethos, Tiibingen 1949, 159 and 160. The solution 
of the problem is probably to be sought in the interpretation that the 
commandment is universally applicable, but makes different demands in 
relation to personal and family life, and to church, state and society. The 
apostle of love urges the necessity for purity in the church in his gospel 
chapter 10, and the ‘dogmatic’ apostle Paul considers divorce not necessary 
on the conversion to Christianity of either spouse; 1st. Corinthians 7 : 14, 
and enjoins loyalty to pagan authorities, in connection with which cf. Romans 
13 : 1 and further. 

147) This is putting it too mildly; for self-defence generally ends in war- 
minded nations taking up the challenge. 

148) To give one example out of many: The United States and the Soviet 
Union: Some Quaker proposals for peace. Newhaven 1949; Steps to Peace. 
A Quaker View of U. S. Foreign Policy. London 1951. 

149) Meanwhile, in respect of this matter, the last word has not yet been 
sproken. The present burning problems in S. Africa proves that the 
majority of the descendants of the Boers, have neither forgiven nor forgotten. 
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sentence of death in the name of the law. It is here a matter of naked 
power and brute force. And how is this possible? Because men created 
in God's image and likeness are committed to the undertaking of put- 
ting to death others of their kind; employing to that end deadly 
weapons and sophisticated methods of modern warfare. Not that this 
is in itself necessarily decisive. The wars of ancient times were just 
as ruthless: one has only to think of David who led his defeated 
enemies under saws and harrows of iron and made them pass through 
a brick kiln *°). A man can die but once, so that the lot of a soldier 
is the same whether he falls in a Homeric battle or in a modern one. 
A hand-to-hand fight has always been a blood-thirsty *') fearsome 
struggle for very life. And the pains of blindness, mutilation or de- 
rangement, are the same now as then. In ancient times, captives were 
emasculated, while deportation of prisoners of war was a traditional 
feature of the victories of antiquity. Nevertheless, there is grave appre- 
hension that the rearmament frenzy that has taken possession of the 
nations, can only end in their own total destruction. And it is an 


150) 2nd. Samuel 12 ;: 31. 

151) See Ernest Jiinger: Der Kampf als inneres Erlebnis, 7, 8: ,,Da spielt 
die aussere Form keine Rolle. Ob im Augenblick der Begegnung die Krallen 
gespreizt und die Zahne entblosst, ob roh gekantete Beile geschwungen, 
hdlzerne Bogen gespannt werden, oder ob sehr feine Technik die Vernichtung 
zu hochster Kunst erhebt, stets kommt der Punkt, wo aus dem Weissen im 
Auge des Feindes der Rausch des Rotes Blutes stammt. Immer lést der 
keuchende Ansprung, der letzte, verzweifelte Gang dieselbe Summe der 
Gefiihle aus, ob nun die Faust die geschnitzte Keule oder die sprengstoff- 
gefillte Handgranate schwingt. Und immer auf den Gefilden, wo die Mensch- 
heit ihre Sache zur blutigen Entscheidung stellt, mag es der schmale Pass 
zwischen zwei kleinen Bergvolkern, mag es der weitgeschwungene Bogen 
moderner Schlachten sein, kann alles Grausige, alle Haufung raffiniertester 
Schrecken nicht so den Menschen mit Grauen durchtranken wie die sekunden- 
lange Erscheinung seines Ebenbildes, das vor ihn auftaucht, alle Feuer der 
Vorzeit im verzerrten Gesicht. Denn alle Technik ist Machine, ist Zufail, das 
Geschoss blind und willenlos, den Menschen aber treibt der Wille zu toten 
durch die Gewitter aus Sprengstoffe, Eisen und Stahl, und wenn zwei 
Menschen im Taumel des Kampfes aufeinanderprallen, so treffen sich zwei 
Wesen, von denen nur eins bestehen kann. Denn diese zwei Wesen haben 
sich zueinander in ein Urverhdltnis gesetzt, in den Kampf ums Dasein in 
seiner nacktesten Form. In diesem Kampfe muss der Schwachere am Boden 
bleiben, wa&hrend der Sieger, die Waffe fester in der Faust, tiber den 
Erschlagenen hinwegtritt, tiefer ins Leben, tiefer in den Kampf... 

Auch aus Blutdurst. Das ist neben dem Grauen das Zweite, was den 
Kampfer mit einer Sturzflut roter Wellen tiberbrandet: der Rausch, der 
Durst nach Blut, wenn das zuckende Gewolk der Vernichtung tiber den Fel- 
dern des Zornes lastet. So seltsam es manchen klingen mag, der nie um 
Da-Sein gerungen: Der Anblick des Gegners bringt neben letztem Grauen 
auch Erlésung von schwerem, unertraglichem Druck. Das ist die Wollust 
des Blutes die iiber dem Kriege hangt wie ein rotes Sturmsegel tiber 
schwarzer Galeere, an grenzenlosem Schwunge nur der Liebe verwandt.” 
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extremely distressing thought thay the prayers offered for success in 
arms are, in effect, petitions to the Almighty, for the greater efficacy 
of diabolic inventions and for a greater measure of destruction than 
has already been wreaked by jet-planes and bombers, cruisers and 
submarines, tanks and flame-throwers *”). Nowhere is the collective 
sin of the world so clearly revealed as in all that pertains to these 
problems of war. Perhaps it takes a soldier in the fighting front, at 
zero hour, or a civilian in an air-raid, in the thunder of a bomb-split 
sky, to realise the savagery that war lets loose, and the mockery that 
it makes of justice and humanity; and the irksome burden that life 
becomes *) — despite what remains of rigtheous causes, personal 
integrity and human friendship — when passions are unshackled and 
slaughter is rife. In our appointed light and by the grace of God, we 
stand by the defence of the West, for unless we do, the reign of 
chaos will be rung in. And who is there who would not wish to stave 
off the evil day? It must however be admitted that in the Near and 
the Far Eeast, the policy of the western powers is inspired as much 
by considerations of self-interest and power, as by the necessity to 
establish law and order, and that in western European affairs, the 
observance and maintenance of standards of conduct are not the prime 
concern. It must further be admitted that in certain circles who stand to 
gain thereby, there is as yet, but little perceptible aversion to war. Lastly, 
it must be admitted that much of the war-furore, the war-pathos, 
among Christians is fundamentally untenable, and that the testimony 
of history **), present necessity *°), and the will of God**), are 
too frequently and lighted invoked. A circumscribed and convincing 


152) One can well imagine that giving thanks for victory is just as much 
a cause of bewilderment: cf. Burns: 

“Ye hypocrites! Are these your pranks? 
To murder men and give God thanks! 
For shame! Give o’er, proceed no further, 

f God won’t accept your thanks for murder.” 

j sad Take for example a pronouncement by F. Koehler: Der Weltkrieg im 
Lichte der deutsch-protestantischen Kriegspredigt. Tiibingen UMAR, BES Abe 
setzen an unserem Teil fort, was Christus an seinem Teil durch das Kreuz 
besiegelt hat, dass der Fiirst dieser Welt ausgestossen, dasz die Macht der 
anes gebrochen und Raum und Recht fiir Freiheit und Friede geschafft 
werde.” 

154) Reinhold Seeberg: Christliche Ethik. Stuttgart 1936, 391; ,,Die von der 
Beeulchte bezeugte Notwendigkeit des Krieges kann danach nicht bestritten 
werden. 

155) No voices were raised, during the war, against the icy, 
an ve and a tooth for a tooth’. ; Mc pe ee 

) Take the opinion expressed by Hirsch, that war 
“notwendiges Stiick der géttlichen Schépfungsordnung’. aaa tae sie 
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code of ethics in relation to, say, the married state, may be possible; 
a circumscribed and convincing code of ethics in relation to warfare, 
is not *°’). War must be accepted as something imposed on us, because 
we are destitute of other resources and see no other way out, and 
are in fact at our very wits’ ends; and because we still strive to preserve 
order, still hope to save peace, and still believe we can maintain justice; 
and are none the less assailed by doubts that, far from preserving 
order and securing peace, we may actually be pursuing a policy that 
is detrimental to the cause of justice. Should it come about, therefore, 
that the national, the European, the Western cause be divorced from 
justice, and the conviction prevail that present-day militarism is no 
longer admissible for the Western world of Christians because war 
aims and methods are contrary to God’s will, it must then be explicity 
and unflinchingly stated that obedience to God transcends allegiance 
to human institutions and that homage due to earthly authorities must, 
inexorably be resigned to Him**), of Whom, trough Whom, and 
to Whom are all things *°°). 

How, if then for man the fatal hour should strike and all be drawn 
again into the vortex. In the second psalm we read that the heathen 
rage and the people imagine a vain thing, and rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord. Above this rumour of God’s mere and 
meagre creatures. ‘He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: the Lord 
shall have them in derision’. For man may set himself up as great and 
grand, and may mete out destruction that none can compute, in a 
blind desire to prove his power. But Another has been Anointed, 
King of the world and Lord of all creation. We aspire after righteous- 
ness, and it is trampled in the dust. We yearn for peace, and it is 
thwarted by the sword. We shall not hope and pray in vain, our wishes 
will be fulfilled, and the debasing wars that man has fought will be 
no more, when He shall come again who is our Justice and our Peace. 


I, A. DIEPENHORST. 


157) At the world conference of churches held at Oxford, July 12—26, 1937, 
A resolution was passed calling for combined effort on the part of the 
churches to deal with this pressing problem. It was felt to be wrong that 
there was such wide divergence of opinion on the matter, and that this was 
a state of affairs to which the church could not remain, indifferent. Reports 
of the world conference of churches held at Oxford and Edinburgh. Utrecht 
no place and no year mentioned, 203. 

158) Acts’ 5 329: 

159) Romans 11 : 36. 


PASCAL, HIS SCIENCE AND HIS RELIGION 


Il faut relever le courage de ces timides qui n’osent 
rien inventer en physique, et confondre l’insolence de 
ces téméraires qui produisent des nouveautés en thé- 
ologie”’. Pascal. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to illustrate the unity existing between 
Pascal’s scientific and religious conceptions. Methodologically, Pascal 
(1623—1662) deliberately tried to keep them strictly apart; neverthe- 
less, we can call his science, more than that of any of his contempo- 
raries, a ,,christian” science. The very modesty of his scientific purpose, 
his acknowledgement of the only-human character of mathematics and 
science, of which he has no exaggerated expectations, are christian. 
This is also more directly obvious when we compare Pascal's realism, 
his submission to facts, and his only restricted appreciation of Reason, 
both in science and religion. And finally it emerges from the fact 
that he — in contrast with other important scientists — freed 
himself from the heathen philosophers, Plato, Aristotle and Demo- 
critus. Holy Scripture exerted preponderant influence upon him, 
together with Saint Augustine and bishop Jansenius”), whom he 
regarded as its authentic interpreters. 

Pascal has remained ,,modern’’. What he demands somewhere from 
every writing, is performed in his own work: when we read it, we do 
not discover a scholar, but a man. This is why we will often quote 
his own words, but even then it is difficult to do him justice. He 
declares himself that the arrangement of facts in his “Apology” was 
new, though the contents were not. The same material can have a 


1) For the major part this article is based upon a study in the Nether- 
lands’ language: “Pascal, zijn wetenschap en zijn religie”, published in 1939. 

?) Jansenius, bishop of Ypres (1585—1639), in his “Augustinus” gave a 
compilation of all St Augustine has written about grace, in order to dispute 
the false Pelagian doctrines which re-entered the church through the Jesuits 
(Molina). He contrasts theology as historic discipline (knowledge of Holy 
Scripture, the Councils, and the Fathers) with that theology which relies 
upon human philosophy. 
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different effect if selected and arranged tendentiously, and this was 
also the fate of Pascal’s work. For example, there exists a sceptical 
Pascal, who, in spite of himself clings to a religion which he has out- 
grown; and an ultra-montanist Pascal, whose anti-Jesuitism is said 
to be not essential but accidental and only due to sectarian influence *). 

Pascal's thoughts, however, are catholic in the full meaning of the 
word. It is vain to blame Pascal for inconsequence and to exhibit a 
purified Pascal. He is like his great source of knowledge; Holy Scrip- 
ture too has no system, so that any system-lover can find there 
something to his liking, though of course the whole of it then is distor- 
ted. The realism of the Bible has entered into Pascal's very being. 
He therefore does not like narrow straight-lined reasoning which 
presents only a special facet of the truth. Full truth is found only by 
those who approach it from all sides. Therefore Pascal does not 
attempt to frame a complete science of nature, nor a closed philosophic 
system which explains everything, and even less a theology which 
acknowledges no mysteries. On the contrary, he opposes them. Only 
then Reason is correctly used, when it realizes that finally truth is 
not to be understood, but to be accepted. 


PHYSICS 


1. Experience. 

The important question which occupied Pascal in physics, is that 
of the “horror vacui’’. According to scholasticism, there can exist no 
vacuum, because nature has an ‘abhorrence of the void’. A space 
which seems empty, does in reality contain some fine matter. Descartes 
also, who considered space and substance identical, could not admit 
the existence of a vacuum. When Torricelli published his sensational 
experiment, Descartes concluded that the so-called “‘subtle matter” 
went through the walls of the glass tube and so filled the “vacuum of 
Torricelli’. The scholastics as well as Descartes had objections of a 
theoretical nature, which caused them to take sides against the 
,vacuists’, the adherents of the atomic theory, like Gassendi. 

In all these arguments, Pascal (and with him Roberval) took a 


3) About somebody who made a similar attempt, Brunschvicg, the best 
authority on Pascal, says: “... he makes a subtle and moving attempt to 
free Pascal from the crime of being corrupted by the doctrines, or even by 
the spirit of Jansenism.” (Pensées, T. I, p. XX XVII). 
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special position, because he judged that the solution could be found 
only by means of experiments and not by rational arguments. “In 
physics, experiments are more convincing than arguments.” (III, 
199) +). He regards physics as a mainly empirical science. “Let Aris- 
totle’s disciples assemble all the facts from the works of their master 
to explain the “horror vacui”, if they can; if not, let them acknowledge 
that experiments are the true masters one should follow in physics.” 
(III, 266). 

However, various persons in the Middle Ages also and even 
Descartes, declared emphatically that experience is conclusive. But in 
them we repeatedly see how preconceived convictions may distort a 
just interpretation of experience. Pascal's verdict, however, should be 
taken seriously; sometimes even the strictest positivist would be un- 
able to improve upon him. 

According to Pascal, all substances have weight; it is the weight of 
the air which causes the liquids to ascend in the tube of Torricelli. 
But, scholastics used to object, pure and never isolated elementary 
“air” is light; common air is only made heavy by vapours and coarse 
substances which defile it. Upon this Pascal answers: “I certainly do 
not know pure air; perhaps it will be difficult to find. But in this whole 
discourse I am talking about the air such as we respire it; and that 
body, whether it be simple or compound, I call air, and I propound 
that is possesses weight — which cannot be denied.” (III, 194). Pascal 
did not allow himself to be lured away from his experimental basis 
by the problem of the absolute vacuum. As far as he is concerned, it 
may exist or not exist... it is impossible to decide this by experi- 
ment. ‘‘By the word “vacuum” I always understand a space, devoid of 


*) Quotations according to: Oeuvres de Blaise Pascal, publ. par L. 
Brunschvicg, etc. (Paris 1914; 2me ed. 1923). Quoted works and letters are: 
Expériences nouvelles touchant le vide (1647) Tom. II, p. 53—77. 
pres oee de Blaise Pascal au Pére Noél S. J. (19 Oct. 1647) Tom. II, p. 

ieee de préface sur le Traité du Vide (oct.-nov. 1647) Tom. II, 

Lettre 4 M. le Pailleur au sujet du P. Noél S.J. (févr.-mars 1648) Tom. 
T1772. 

Traités de l’Equilibre des Liqueurs et de la pesanteur de la masse de 
Yair (1654) Tom. III, 148—266. 

i pe Provinciale (au Pére Annat S. J. 24 mars 1657) Tom. VII, 

De lEsprit géométrique (1658—1659) Tom. IX, 229—270. 

De l’Art de Persuader, Tom. IX, 270—290. 

Lettre de Pascal & Fermat (25 juillet 1660) Tom. X, 4—6. 


Pensées (T. I—III) (Paris 1904). Not quoted according to pages, but acc. 
to fragments. 
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all matter which is subject to the senses,” he said. (III, 255). Later 
and earlier panegyrists of the empirical, positive method (e. g. Francis 
Bacon) sinned more against the facts than Pascal who spoke about 
it much more modestly. 


2. Reasoning. 

I would be wrong, however, to assume that Pascal excludes all 
reasoning from physics and that he only accepts pure description from 
which the concept of ‘‘cause” is excluded. In that case it would be 
impossible to talk of “science”. When it is useful, he introduces the 
centre of gravity, which he however regarded as just as fictitious 
as the astronomers’ constructions of circles. 

To him the pressure of the air is the true cause of the ascent of 
the liquid in the barometer tube. He has proved this by means of 
experiments with various liquids. Heavy liquids ascend less than 
lighter ones; the same liquid ascends less high on a mountain than on 
the plain, because the pressure of the air is lower there. He especially 
regards this latter experiment, the observation on the Puy de Déme 
in 1648, as decisive: this experiment provides the “perfect knowledge” 
of these phenomena. According to Pascal, this experiment makes clear 
that the ascent of the liquid is proportional to the weight of the air, 
just as effect is proportional to cause. (III, 265). It illustrates that 
the weight of the air is the “true cause’ of all phenomena which up 
to then had been attributed to the imaginary cause, the horror vacui; 
this is a truth “qui ne scauroit plus jamais périr’. (III, 266). However 
bold this assertion may seem, Pascal has a right to make it, because 
he is extremely careful with his conclusions and maintains nothing 
that is not based upon facts. Yet in his works description does not 
exclude causal explanation. 

Pascal accepts scientific deduction as being important, but he re- 
quires it to be strictly logical. He uses no term which he does not 
define exactly. In his controversy about the void with the Jesuit 
father Noél, he accuses the Father of using the defined in his defini- 
tions, when he says that light is a light-giving movement of luminous 
particles! (II, 100). 


3. Analogical reasoning. 

In 1663 Pascal’s works ‘“Traité de l’Equilibre des Liqueurs” and 
“Traité de la pesanteur de la masse de I’air’’ (written about 1654) 
(III, 194) were published together. These two little treatises are 
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masterpieces of logic; they are fairly similar, because Pascal continu- 
ally uses analogical reasoning when comparing the phenomena. The 
leading thought is that air which, by its weight, is in equilibrium with 
a column of liquid, may be regarded as perfectly analogical with a 
liquid mass which keeps equilibrium with another ‘liquid. Gases thus 
are conceived as subtle liquids. All bodies have weight and for all 
bodies the laws of gravity are independent of the environment. In this 
way hydrostatics and pneumatics are intimately connected. 

If one realises the results of the pressure of liquids, then one sees 
that the same may be maintained about the pressure of gases, because 
they are ‘‘tout a fait semblables’. (III, 206). “All the effects of the 
mass of the air: one has already seen them, as if in their source, in 
the previous treatise, for all those effects are only particular cases of 
the general rule of the Equilibrium of liquids.” (III, 225). Likewise, 
all the sub-divisions of the argument in the second treatise start more 
or less in this way: “To explain how the weight of air causes this 
phenomenon... I shall show a similar example, caused by the weight 
of water, which will discover its cause perfectly’. (III, 206). 

A pair of bellows, sealed with cork, is difficult to open in the 
free air, (because of the “abhorrence of the void’, according to scho- 
lastics). But then a pair of bellows under water, (with its opening 
above water) which — as experiment shows — can also only be 
opened with difficulty must have an ‘‘abhorrence of the air’’ for analogi- 
cal reasons. (III, 257). And this even the opponents would not accept! 

Pascal sees another serious objection in the ‘‘horror vacui”’ itself. 
This introduces human emotions into nature. In this way explanations 
are easily found, but yet similar expressions should be avoided, as 
nature neither feels nor lives. (See fr. 72). 


4. Hypotheses. 

From the above now also follows Pascal's attitude towards hypo- 
theses. Only when their experimental verification is possible, they are 
to be taken seriously. Also in the matter of the void. ‘‘After having 
demonstrated that none of the substances which may be observed by 
the senses, can fill this space which is apparently empty, I am of 
opinion (until I have been shown the existence of any matter which 
does fill it) that it actually is a vacuum.” (II, 73). As he explains 
in a letter to Le Pailleur, he does not declare in ‘‘decisive terms” that 
a vacuum does exist, but only that he will regard the space as empty 
as long as no matter has been found there. (II, 183). 
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Unlike Descartes, Pascal does not regard space as identical with 
substance. Both have three dimensions, but a body is also mobile and 
impenetrable. The void therefore lies halfway between body and 
nothing. (II, 104). We already come across this statement in the 
letter to Noél, in 1647, that is in that period of his life which is still 
regarded as strongly influenced by cartesianism*®). Descartes never- 
theless felt that not only scholasticism, but also his own theory was 
attacked. He wrote to Mersenne (13 Dec. 1647) about the ‘‘Nouvelles 
expériences touchant le vide”: “He therein seems to try to combat 
my subtle matter’. (II, 65). In this booklet Pascal wants to oppose 
the thesis that ‘an imperceptible substance unknown to the senses” 
fills the space of Torricelli. (II, 75). When Noél replies that no physi- 
cist maintains that, Pascal answers: “Actually it is one of the most 
famous theses of our time: ,,that everywhere exists a universal matter, 
imperceptible, of the same substance as heaven and the elements’”’. (II, 
105). This, of course, refers to the ‘‘celestial matter” of Descartes. 

Pascal sharply opposes rash hypotheses, even though they may be 
not-exactly-untrue, “It is not very difficult to explain how an effect 
can be produced, if one supposes the matter, the nature and the quali- 
ties of its cause, especially if they are so well adjusted that from the 
supposed imaginations truths are cogently concluded which were al- 
ready evident beforehand’. (II, 98). The most difficult problems, 
like full flood and magnetic attraction will become easy to understand 
if it is allowed to create substances and qualities expressly. (II, 96). 
As a matter of fact, these fluids do not add anything new to the 
stated facts. They are only superfluous words to cover our ignorance 
of the cause of a phenomenon. Pascal says: ‘Imagination produces 
the smallest and the greatest things’. (II, 96). 

Now, the ’’plenists’’ say: first show us that the subtle matter does 
not exist. Pascal answers: show me that it does exist. Because all these 
substances which are invented for the occasion, “cannot be accepted 
simultaneously, without making nature a monstre’’. (II, 97). 

Even when all the well-known phenomena ensue from a hypothesis, 
one has reached no complete certainty, but only a '’probability” at the 
utmost. (II, 101). To find the cause of a phenomenon, one sets up 


5) It is peculiar that the book which shows clearest cartesian influence 
(De V’esprit géométrique) was written after the so-called definite conversion 
of 1654. Pascal takes up an oppositional attitude towards cartesianism from 
beginning to end. This does not deter him from taking over a few ideas from 
cartesianism: the function of the fundamental ideas in mathematics; the 
unity of the universe; the animal as a machine. 
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a hypothesis. Now there are three cases: From the denial ensues an 
absurdity. Then the hypothesis is true and lasting. Absurdity follows 
from the confirmation. Then the hypothesis is false. Neither denial 
nor confirmation is absurd. Then the hypothesis is doubtful. ‘“There- 
fore,” Pascal declares, “for any hypothesis to be true, it is not enough 
that it should be in harmony with all known phenomena, whereas if 
it be contradicted by a single one, it is false’. (II, 99). And now he 
points out that we generally have to deal with the third kind. The 
same phenomenon can have different causes; a hot brick, for instance, 
could have been in the sun or in the fire. 

Pascal is of opinion that, if one argues in a human way about the 
movement of the earth and the retrogradation of the planets, everything 
may be deduced perfectly from the hypotheses of Ptolemy, Tycho 
and Copernicus, though all three of them cannot possibly be correct. 
“But”, he exclaims, ““who will dare to make such an important decision 
and who will be able to support one of them with exclusion of the 
other ones, without the possibility of error?” (II, 100). Pascal does 
not investigate this particular problem any further; he is not very 
much interested in astronomy. 

Kepler admitted that these three systems were equivalent “in 
genere’, though that of Copernicus “in specie’’ explained the 
most ©). We can understand Pascal’s caution: there had not yet been 
given a decisive scientific proof for Copernicus, and Kepler's 
motives were not absolutely cogent. Kepler’s conclusions from astro- 
nomical data are on no purely empirical basis and therefore Pascal 
will not attempt this “profound decision’ because he wants to make 
only statements ‘which are imperishable’. For this reason he says 
in his Pensées: "I regard it as correct not to draw too much upon the 
opinion of Copernicus’. (fr. 218). Fear of Rome is out of the question 
here. It is remarkable that philosophical or theological arguments for 
this refusal to make his choice, are lacking. 

In this Pascal is in flat contradiction with Descartes again. Descartes 
puts forward the well-known medieval conception, that there are 
various hypotheses by means of which astronomers deduce all pheno- 
mena without investigating if these hypotheses are conformable to 
physical reality. (Principia Philosophiae III, 15). An hypothesis may 
be far from the truth, but much has been done if everything which 


©) See R. Hooykaas: »Het Hypothesebegrip van Kepler”; ,,Orgaan der 
pep ay ee van Natuur- en Geneeskundigen in Nederland” 
gS op: ——O. ; 
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ensues from it, corresponds with the observation. (Principia III, 44). 
And when he at heart agrees most with Copernicus, he cunningly finds 
a way out, so as to remain in a line with the decree of the Inquisition. 

How vastly he differs from Pascal, who makes no choice because 
there are no empirical data which allow a decision, and certainly not 
because he is afraid. Even papal Bulls are liable to error. (VII, 53). 
He tells the Jesuits: ‘In vain you have obtained that decree of Rome 
against Galileo, that condemned his opinion touching the movement 
of the earth for that will not prove that the earth stands still. If one 
had solid observations proving that she does revolve. then all people 
together would be unable to prevent her from revolving and to prevent 
themselves from revolving with her” (VII, 54). 

It is remarkable that Pascal does not choose the subterfuge, that 
an astronomical hypothesis does not necessarily express physical 
reality, and is only a means of calculation. He demands the true hypo- 
thesis, but the conditions for it are so strict that they are hardly 
possible to fulfil. Hypotheses must be in accordance with all pheno- 
mena, and because we never possess knowledge of them all, we can 
never indicate a true hypothesis with perfect certainty. There is always 
a possibility that it will not satisfy new phenomena. Secondly, an 
absurdity must result from the denial of a hypothesis; it will not be 
easy to invent such one! 

It seems as if, after all, reason in stead of experience is made judge 
in physical questions. Does this tally with Pascal’s empiricism? Yes, 
because, in the first place, this Reason that operates in the natural 
sciences, is not the cartesian, theoretical Reason with its innate ideas, 
but a critical Reason which is only a capacity for judging correctly. 
And in the second place he does not reverse his thesis, for he does 
not say that conformity with Reason is a sufficient warrant of the 
truth of an hypothesis. Various plausible causes may be possible for 
a certain effect. Science cannot be deductive. Conformity with all 
hitherto known phenomena renders an hypothesis only probable. The 
astronomical cosmic systems are examples of probable hypotheses. The 
“subtle matter’ however should not be reckoned amongst them; not only 
because experience pleads for the vacuum (in the empirical meaning!) 
but, moreover, that subtle matter is a wholly superfluous chimera. 


5. Induction. 
A right insight into the essence of inductive science renders 
Pascal careful, and leads him to the view that all scientific hypotheses 
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are only probable. In all matters where the proof consists of experiments 
and not of arguments (expériences et non en démonstrations), one can 
only arrive at a general assertion by means of a complete enumeration 
of all parts or all different cases... a diamond is the hardest body of 
all the bodies that we know”... (Il, 144). Nature is always the same, 
but is not always known to the same extent. Experience which makes 
us understand her, continually increases (II, 136). 

In spite of his empiricism Pascal regards nature as an entity which 
exists on its own and which obeys fixed laws. We continually learn 
more about the laws of nature: true science is the goal towards which 
we always advance, but which we never attain. This unattainability, 
however, creates no sceptical resignation in him; he expounds science, 
as far as it is known to us, and does not avoid clear-cut statements about 
it, as we have already seen with regard to the “vacuum” and the “‘air’”’. 

Descartes regarded science as deductive, like mathematics. Conse- 
quently he thought that after him science could grow wider in its 
extent, but not deeper. Pascal is more modest; the inductive character 
of science provides him with a mild judgement of history. Lavoisier, 
the great prophet of positivist chemistry, reproaches his predecessors 
that they supposed more than they proved’). Pascal judges more 
leniently: The ancients “rather lacked the fortune of experience than 
the force of reasoning’. Therefore they were quite correct in saying 
that the corruptible things are sublunary, because for centuries they 
had noticed no change in the firmament, whereas nowadays we see 
comets flare up and disappear. (II, 143—144). 

They were also quite correct in saying that nature has an ab- 
horrence of the void; by this they meant: that all their experiences 
had never shown them a vacuum, and so they rejected it. They only 
wanted to talk about things they knew. Without contradicting them, 
we can claim the opposite. (II, 144, 143). 

It is obvious that here we hear Pascal's interpretation of the 
ancients ! 


6. Authority. 

In Pascal's physics, experience occupies the first place, reasoning 
comes second, to authority, however, he grants no place at all in 
scientific matters. In physical demonstration only reason and experience 


_") About the lack of historical sense of the investigators of nature in the 
eighteenth century, see R. Hooykaas: ,,Rede en Ervaring in de natuur- 
wetenschap der 18e eeuw”, Inaugural address, Free University, 1946. 
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are admitted; authority is useless there. (II, 132—134). ‘‘Whatever 
authority Antiquity may have, truth takes precedence, even if it is 
newly discovered, for it is always older than all opinions one may 
hold about it. It would be a misjudgement of its character if one 
thinks that it arose at about the same time when people began to know 
its (11.145): 

Nature exists independently from men’s opinions about her, and 
therefore Pascal not only opposes the authority of Antiquity, but also 
that of the dignitaries of the church; their opinions cannot change 
established facts. Not in science, but neither in those disciplines, where 
it is especially important what certain authors have written. One can 
possess complete knowledge of this last group of disciplines, while it 
is impossible to add something to them. (II, 131). 

The factual contents of writings which serve as sources of informa- 
tion, may not be falsified, just as the scientific facts ought to be respec- 
ted. When Pascal points out to the Jesuits how foolish it was to try 
to establish by means of a decree that the earth does not revolve, he 
adds: “Thus you see, Father, the nature of matters of fact, out of 
which follows that is is impossible to extract the five propositions from 
Jansenius, if they are not there.” (VII, 55) 8). 


MATHEMATICS 


Pascal contrasts the historical and theological disciplines which are 
based upon authority or written sources, with mathematics and science, 
which are known by Reason (eventually on grounds of observation). 
They are liable to extension; authority is of no use in them. (II, 131— 
132). Pascal thinks Reason plays only a secondary role in science; in 
mathematics, on the contrary, it is supreme. Pascal talks well of Reason 
without reserve only in connection with mathematics, which he calls 
“‘géométrie’’. “‘Géométrie’’ includes geometry proper as well as mecha- 
nics and arithmetic. 

The difference between mathematics and science already becomes 
evident when Pascal talks about definitions. Definitions are propoun- 
ded, according to him, to give names to things and not to qualify their 


8) Five theological propositions of which Pascal and the Port-Royalists 
denied that they were indeed taught by Jansenius. Pascal regards “jansenism” 
as a construction of the Jesuits, by means of which they turned the tables 
in a subtle way, so as to be able to accuse the ‘‘disciples of Augustine” 
of heresy. 
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nature. In definitions of matters, something is already asserted (essen- 
tially they are “‘propositions”), they are not free, but are open to 
contradiction. (IX, 253). 

Geometry knows only definitions of name (,,définitions de nom); 
they are wholly free. Therefore only mathematics can give infallible 
demonstrations; by their nature, all other sciences necessarily have a 
certain lack of clarity. (IX, 242—245). Here he acutely points out 
the difference between mathematics and science; the advantage of 
mathematics is, that it can establish its own rules, whereas in science 
the human mind faces data which were not its own creation. Mathe- 
matics can therefore safely proceed deductively and supply true 
evidence; science however, cannot do this — it only gives proofs 
through experiments, without being perfectly lucid from the logical 
point of view. Roberval, with whom Pascal was in close relationship, 
declares mathematics superior to science,, as it not only possesses what 
science also possesses: “it is veritable and invincible, but, moreover, 
“it is not so ‘cachée aux hommes’”. (II, 50). 

The best method to find truth’, Pascal says, “therefore is the 
geometrical method”. But still it is not the ideal method! This is now 
outlined: ‘‘the true explanation would be to define all terms and to 
prove all propositions”... But we never can arrive at this method, 
because ‘what surpasses geometry, surpasses us’’. 

To define everything and to demonstrate everything, is ‘absolutely 
impossible’ according to Pascal, the fundamental conceptions of all 
human reasoning are inexplicable. “Out of this follows that man is 
naturally and for ever incapable of dealing with any science in a 
perfect way’. (IX, 246). 

Mathematics, however, succeeds best in this, though it cannot prove 
its axioms, (II, 91) and cannot define its most important objects. (IX, 
249). These must therefore be supposed, but, according to Pascal, 
mathematics remains ‘‘perfectly veritable’, because it only supposes 
things which are “‘evident’’ and which are established by the ‘light 
of nature’. (IX, 246). 

Let us now consider Pascal’s views on indefinable objects: time, 
movement (in mechanics), numbers (in arithmetic) and space (in geo- 
metry). Of these, mathematics gives no definitions-of-things (which 
are actually theorems), but only definitions-of-name, which are quite 
free. If one should nevertheless attempt to define the fundamental 
concepts, the result would be more confusing than enlightening; one 
would lapse into the folly of defining a word by means of the same 
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word, as happened in the definitions of “Being” (‘Being is...) or in 
Noél’s definition of light. “‘Nature’’. however, meets us halfway with 
these indefinable matters: she gives to all people an idea of the same 
object when using their names, and then gives without more words 
a better understanding than all elucidations could have created. The 
simple objects of mathematics therefore possess an evidence which 
does not have the persuasive power of demonstrations (for Reason 
does not comprehend here anything), but which has all certainty of 
them. Thus everything which mathematics presents to us, is perfectly 
certain, either by ‘‘lumiére naturelle’’ or by demonstrations. (IX, 254). 

Pascal holds the geometrical axioms too as firmly established by 
the light of nature’. They are certain, if they so force themselves upon 
the mind that the latter cannot possibly be in doubt, e.g. if one adds 
equal parts to other equal parts, the final totals are also equal. Things 
proved with unfailing consequence from the axioms by demonstra- 
tions are also certain (e. g.: the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles). All other theorems are doubtful. (II, 91). Conse- 
quently also those of natural science (in so far as Pascal does not 
regard them as direct empirical data) are not perfectly certain. The 
axioms of mathematics, which are necessary, ‘‘natural’’ fundamentals, 
are perhaps examples of what Pascal considers a true hypothesis. 

Pascal allots to Reason an important place in mathematics. But 
finally also this extraordinarily logical science cannot proceed any 
further, because it confronts undefinable fundamental ideas. Only 
by proceeding from these, further development is rational: “Principles 
are felt, propositions concluded.” (fr. 282). Reason, at first glorified 
by him, ultimately is supported by “nature”. “Nature supports impo- 
tent reason”, (fr. 345: “‘la nature le soutenant au défaut du discours”’, 
(IX, 246). 

This Pascal preferably illustrates by the infinite. According to him, 
the natural clarity of the infinitely great and the infinitely small, con- 
vinces us better than a lengthy discourse. Because one cannot imagine 
infinite divisibility, one regards it as impossible. But one is inclined to 
doubt the incomprehensible (IX, 259). However, “all that is incompre- 
hensible does not cease to exist’, as Pascal says somewhere else. (fr. 
430). So, even where he originally seemed a rationalist, he ulti- 
mately is an empiricist and a realist ®). According to Pascal, the art 


®) One cannot deny that, in ,,De l’esprit géométrique”, there is much simi- 
larity with Descartes’ opinions about the fundamental notions of mathe- 
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of persuasion should employ the geometrical method: "apart from 
mathematics and that which imitates it, there are no true demonstra- 
tions”. (IX, 287). Geometrical truths are “quite natural and within 
our grasp”. (IX, 228). By “natural’’ and “within our grasp” he does 
not in the least mean that they are clear and transparent. He only 
means that we have been created in such a way that we cannot resist 
these truths. These geometrical rules (demonstrations, axioms) are 
received in the mind by “esprit” and “‘coeur’’. The “spirit” accepts the 
proofs, the ‘‘heart’”’ the principles. 

By choosing the heart” as the decisive organ of knowledge, it seems 
as if Pascal prefers “feeling” above Reason as a fundamental basis. 
But he is quite aware of the fact that feelings generated by our 
fertile imagination, do not exactly belong to the realms of science. 
People often mistake their imagination for their heart.” (fr. 275). 
And then there still remains the depraved human will: there even are 
things which the mind would admit, but which the depraved will re- 
fuses. (IX, 275). “Apart from geometry, ... there hardly exist truths 
about which we always agree’, he says, and therefore he is of opinion 
that the art of persuasion should be geometrical in its methods and 
should only employ axioms which are perfectly evident in them- 
selves. 

It is remarkable that Pascal does not suppose that the depraved 
human will also falsifies the ‘‘natural’’ fundamental ideas of mathe- 
matics: the domain of the latter is the only place where the “heart”’ 
operates well. Leibniz, who generally held a much higher opinion of 
human nature, declares that it would even falsify the fundamental ideas 
of mathematics, if it could profit by doing so. For the rest, Leibniz 
put more trust in Reason than Pascal; he drew just the opposite con- 
clusion from the argument of the infinities. The fact that we have to 
accept the infinite on rational grounds, causes him to regard the infi- 
nite as subjected to Reason. (IX, 280). Pascal regards the infinite 
as incomprehensible to Reason, but denial of the infinite would lead 
to absurdity — the first is beyond Reason, the latter against it. Reason 
can therefore, without comprehending them, help to decide between 
two opposites which are outside its grasp. 


matics. But for Pascal the “light of nature” is not supreme; he is closer to 
Augustine than to Cartesius. Outside pure mathematics the difference is 
more marked, because Pascal, in contrast with Descartes, acknowledges the 
mathematical certainty only in mathematics itself. 
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THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE 


1. The limits of natural science. 

It is clear from the above how much Pascal hates human presump- 
tion in science. He steadily became more averse to the idea that human 
Reason would be capable of constructing apriori a science of nature. 
With anger he saw in the science of his day, (peripatetical, as well as 
cartesian), how theoretical Reason transgressed its borders. In his 
“Vindication of Christianity’, he intended to discover the false claims 
of the so-called science, (“vanity of sciences’, (fr. 67). ‘‘a letter about 
the folly of human science’’. (fr. 74)); “Philosophers — and to these 
Pascal also reckons physicists, — with their love of systems, go on to 
fabricate theses and antitheses, and thereby resemble those people who 
make “blind windows for the sake of symmetry”. (fr. 27). They think 
themselves able to explain everything, they are never embarrassed for 
an answer, but what do they, with all their beautiful systems, actually 
know about the soul, or, if that is too sublime, about matter? (fr. 73). 
“What did they know about it, these great dogmatists who know 
everything?” (fr. 73). After relating in his ‘“Traité de l’équilibre des 
liqueurs” how the pump-makers had known since a long time that water 
cannot be pumped up indefinitely, and that therefore this so-called 
abhorrence of the void only starts to function at a definite point, he 
exclaims scornfully: “Simple workmen were capable of convincing all 
great men who are called philosophers, of an error’. (III, 263). Only 
derision meets their presumptuous omniscience: ‘“To mock at philo- 
sophy, is truly to philosophize’’. (fr. 4). 

Pascal seems to share his friend Roberval’s disapproval of Descartes’ 
system. To him Descartes was the example of how far Reason can 
deviate with its supple, uncontrollable, plausible explanations of every- 
thing. Pascal’s niece, Marguérite Périer, says: "He could not endure 
his habit of explaining the genesis of all things, and he often said: 
“T cannot forgive Descartes; he would have been glad to be able to 
dispose of God throughout his philosophy!” (fr. 77; Pensées, I, 98). 

In his Principia Philosophiae Descartes gives a detailed explanation 
of the genesis of all things, using the mechanical theory. In general, 
Pascal is willing to accept mechanicism as a basis for explanation; but 
he was wise enough to realize that it was too early as yet to go into 
too much detail: ‘‘Descartes — One must say, generally speaking: 
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That happens by figure and movement, because that is true, but to 
point out which, and to put the machine together, is ridiculous, and 
useless and difficult.” (fr. 79). This is exactly what Descartes did. 
For instance, to explain magnetism, he assumed the existence of parti- 
cles with a form and movement which could cause magnetic phenomena. 
Nevertheless he had no possibility of testing his hypothesis and the 
same was the case with all phenomena he tried to explain. 

Pascal blames Noél for excogitating substances with qualities so 
adjusted, that from them ensue truths which were already evident 
beforehand; in this way ebb and flood and magnetism are easy to 
“explain”. By blaming Noél, he indirectly criticizes Descartes too. 
(See II, 96, 98). 

Pascal called Descartes’ system a “Roman de la Nature’, (Pensées 
I, 97) and Descartes himself a ‘‘Docteur de la Raison”. 

Pascal does not reconstruct the possible history of the earth then 
to believe in his own phantasies; he only wants to observe her as she 
is at this moment and to ascertain as many rules as possible. He regards 
natural science as inductive and empirical, and therefore one should 
not draw too much from it. (Ecrire contre ceux qui approfondissent 
trop la science, fr. 76). According to him, this inductive character 
entails the steady expansion of its domain so that the human mind 
will continue to regard this investigation of nature as an unfinished 
task. Nature, in its infinite wealth, grants us no rest. The human spirit 
will sooner get tired of conceiving than nature of furnishing. (fr. 72). 

As we do not know the “‘whole’, it will be an impossible task to 
build up a closed system. Of course, the further we go back in time 
and the less data thus are available, the more evident this is. 

How many stars which did not exist for the philosophers, were 
discovered after the invention of the telescope? The Bible was re- 
proached for making their number so big, and people said: there are 
only 1022 (that is, in the catalogue of Ptolemy!) ... “There are herbs 
upon the earth; we can see them; from the moon they would be 
invisible. And on the blades of grass there is hair, and on the hair 
little animals... etc. The compounds consist of elements, and the 
elements... no!” (fr. 266). According to the peripatetics there are 
four elements which are absolutely indecomposable. But Pascal re- 
cognizes only experience: we do not know what lies hidden for us 
in the womb of nature (fr. 266). 


But if there possibly exist more things than we have perceived, then 
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we still should not make positive statements about them. (fr. 266). 
Pascal's attitude is: as long as I cannot prove a thing exists, I suppose 
it non-existent. Of course this is not satisfactory: we do not like to 
admit our impotence. However, this does not exclude all hope for the 
future, because mathematics, natural science and medicine grow more 
perfect with the lapse of time and with all the efforts applied to them. 
(II, 131—132). But he prefers no explanation at all to a premature 
one. According to him, all those matters of magnetism, light, etc., are 
only refuges of our ignorance. 

Experience teaches there is a vacuum. But, some people say, I 
cannot understand how space can be empty of matter! Here is the 
root of the craze for hypotheses of both scholastics and cartesians. 
Reason will not acquiesce in its inability to understand nature per- 
fectly, and therefore prematurely tries to build up a system which 
is based upon rational arguments and not upon experiments. The same 
proud Reason will not admit that there are certain incomprehensible 
data, and then creates foolish definitions like: “light is a movement 
of a luminous substance”. 

The nature of light is unknown,” Pascal says, “‘one cannot define 
it; the definitions do not satisfy those who look for tangible (i.e. 
experimentally verifiable) truths’. He speaks of ‘‘the little knowledge 
we possess of the nature of things’. (II, 93, 94). 

In Pascal’s time it was said: the elements (water, air) have no 
weight in their own sphere, but only outside of it. But according to him, 
this is again the peculiar human method of covering up ignorance. 
Because they could not understand why the weight of an element in 
its own sphere is not felt, they declared it to have no weight, thus 
“satisfying human vanity by the ruin of truth” (III, 260). As a matter 
of fact: it is more interesting to understand everything. However, we 
should accept experimental data, even if they are unintelligible. Pascal's 
deepest conviction is, that the incomprehensible does not lose real being 
because of its incomprehensibility. 


2. The limits of mathematics. 

In mathematics Pascal also maintains his fundamental idea, that 
one should accept the incomprehensible. This we see in his treatment 
of the infinite in “De l'esprit géométrique’’: Because people cannot 
imagine infinite divisibility, they think it cannot exist. But man has a 
tendency to deny the incomprehensible. It is a natural disease of man 
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to think that he directly possesses truth, and therefore he is disposed 
to deny everything he does not understand, while he, by his nature, 
actually knows only untruth”. Thus, Reason cannot prove the infinite, 
but it can demonstrate that the denial thereof is incorrect. Then the 
first opinion, however incomprehensible, is true. (IX, 259). Therefore, 
the demonstration of truth must here necessarily be substituted by 
the denial of error! 

Pascal does not lapse into irrationalism here; no, Reason itself must 
admit that infinite divisibility is incomprehensible; its opposite, limited 
divisibility, is not only beyond reason, but even contrary to reason. So 
Pascal asks: ‘‘can indivisibilia touch one another?” If they touch one 
another everywhere, they are identical; if they do not touch each 
other everywhere, they have parts. This theorem is as incomprehensible 
as the other one: ‘‘let us therefore admit that our capacity for under- 
standing things is no measure of their veracity, for though these two 
opposites are both incomprehensible, one of them must necessarily 
be true.” 

Pascal deals with the infinitely small and great in the same way 
as with the inexplicable facts of nature; he regards them also as “‘faits 
naturels”’: (fr. 231). “Let this ‘effet de nature’ which formerly seemed 
impossible to you, inform you that there are still others which you do 
not yet know,” he remarks while treating a similar question, and he 
adds: ‘‘Now do not conclude from your apprenticeship: that nothing 
new remains to be learned, but rather that there still remains infinitely 
much to learn.”” (fr. 231). This is said to the disciples of Descartes 
and Aristotle, the “master of all those who know!” They are sent 
back to school again (apprentissage!), precisely the cartesians, who 
thought themselves advanced so far in their rational explanation of 
the universe! 

Pascal considers the very titles of their works, ‘““De omni scibili’” and 
“Des principes de la philosophie”’, presumptive, (fr. 72). Precisely 
the principles should be simply accepted, as they may only be made 
more abstruse by much talking. ’’The soul is flung into the body where 
it finds number, time and dimensions. It reasons about them and calls 
this nature, necessity, and it can believe nothing else’’. (fr. 233). With 
the fundamental ideas of mathematics, it is the same case as with the 
empirical facts of natural science; Reason has no authority here, the 
“heart” gives evidence of their truth. ““We know truth not only 
through Reason, but also through the Heart, and in this latter way we 
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know the fundamental principles. In vain Reason, which has no part 
in them, tries to combat them”. (fr. 282). Also in mathematics critical 
Reason has dethroned theoretical Reason. Even where Pascal at first 
seems to be a rationalist, he is a rational empiricist in the last instance. 

Even if the fundamentals are incomprehensible, the certainty the 
heart has of them, is not inferior to rational certainty. Just like natural 
science, mathematics must also ultimately come to a standstill: the first 
named before facts which, however inexplicable, yet are evident; the 
other before axioms and undefinable objects which, however inexpli- 
cable, still are evident. Thus, in mathematics Pascal likewise reverts 
to his theorem: “‘tout ce qui est incompréhensible, ne laisse pas d’étre”’. 
(fr. 430). This applies equally to natural science (vacuum, propagation 
of light, magnetism), to mathematics (the infinite, the axioms), and 
to religion (God, the Fall of Man, Redemption). 

Because of this, Reason should not imagine to be able to encompass 
reality: ‘We can inflate our notions... but we bring forth only atoms, 
at the cost of the reality of things,” (fr. 72) that is to say, if Reason 
wants to dig too deeply, it misses its aim, and the results are not con- 
formable to reality. Pascal highly respects Reason; he only humiliates 
it when it demands to be sovereign. For there are three things coope- 
rating in the genesis of knowledge: sensory perception, reason and the 
heart. For Pascal, concrete reality is always above abstract reason, 
Being above the idea we have, or imagine to have about it. 

Pascal defends the fullness of reality in contrast with that method 
of abstraction of natural science, which, exceeding its own bounds, 
thinks the whole world is subordinate to its reign, and brushes aside as 
irrelevant everything that does not suit into its system. Started with 
Descartes, this wrong use of natural science reached its climax in the 
nineteenth century. Pascal, on the contrary, acknowledges the rights 
of immediate experience and of intuition beside the abstract, purely 
intellectual worldview. 


NATURAL RELIGION 


In the last years of his life, Pascal became very much interested 
in spiritual life. He regarded natural science as useless, and even aban- 
doned mathematics. In August 1660 he wrote to Fermat that he looked 
upon geometry, though ‘‘the highest exercise of the mind”, as so use- 
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less, that the would not walk two paces for it. Indeed, two years before 
he had occupied himself with it, but it was for a very definite reason; 
and now that he had fulfilled this task, he would probably never again 
give a thought to it. (X, 4). The particular cause for this last mathe- 
matical work was thereby to show the world that a christian was not 
necessarily ignorant of science, that a submission of the intellect does 
not include a decrease of intellect. 

Henceforth his thought was almost exclusively directed towards 
religion; he intended to write a book in defence of the christian reli- 
gion, in order to bring back to Christ a generation which suffered 
from inner estrangement from God and which sought its salvation in 
“lip service” and libertinism. His “definite conversion” is often con- 
ceived as bringing about a total change in his method of thinking. 
However, we are of opinion that there is only a change in the ‘‘matter” 
but not in the “form”, and that the statements about natural science, 
mathematics and religion of his younger age are in no contrast with 
those in the ““Pensées’’. Only — in the Pensées they are not expressed 
with a scientific purpose. His appreciation of science did not alter 
so much in quality as in quantity. 


1. Nature and man. 

It is remarkable in Pascal's scientific works as well as in his 
‘‘Pensées”’, that he, however strictly religious, never proclaims science 
as powerfully pointing towards the Creator, like so many other natu- 
ralists, of less strict orthodoxy do even to-day. Only in “De l'esprit 
géométrique’” he makes an allusion that the two infinities between 
which we are placed, can teach us to value ourselves correctly, and 
to have meditations which are worth more than the rest of mathematics 
itself. (IX, 270). 

When Pascal in his “Pensées’”’ strikes the balance between what 
natural science and natural knowledge in general teach man, it is 
evident that they point towards God in an indirect way. If even 
these sciences should be untrue, then there is no truth at all in Man; 
if they are true, then there is every reason for humiliation in them. 
(ir.97 2): 

Pascal shows us that all our knowledge is very incomplete, that, 
in comparison with the infinite amount of things that should be known, 
that which we know already is next to nothing, just as the longest 
period of time does not approach us nearer to eternity. Pascal there- 
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fore asks Man to contemplate Nature and himself thoroughly before 
he absorbs himself in scientific investigations. (fr. 72). And here 
again Pascal reverts to his favourite example: The infinite stuns man. 
The earth is only a point in our solar system, which is only a point 
in the universe, as far as we can observe it. Here our observations 
come to a standstill, but thought goes further; nature nevertheless 
extends much beyond our boldest imagination, “‘elle se lassera plutét 
de concevoir, que la nature de fournir’. Another wonder: the smallest 
insect has legs, in which are veins, in which is blood, in which are 
liquids, in which are drops, etc., and the smallest things we can imagine 
open a new abyss, perhaps a new solar system. The human body 
which is as nothing in comparison with the universe, is a universe 
compared to the infinitely small. So we are between two precipices, 
infinity and nothingness, and he who has become well aware of this, 
will tremble before these wonders, and “I think that, while his curiosity 
changes into admiration, he will be more inclined to contemplate in 
silence than to search them with presumption”. 

Man knows only the middle in eternal despair of knowing the origin 
and the destination of things. He tried to understand the principles of 
things, in order to take these as a startingpoint towards knowledge of 
everything, by a presumption as huge as its object: nature (fr. 72). 
Evidently Pascal is again thinking of deductive science which supposes 
that we know the principles of nature through reason, and, starting 
from these, might understand all phenomena. Evidently Pascal puts 
forward his inductive conception of science: according to him, all 
sciences, even mathematics, are infinite in the scope of their researches. 
Then it should indeed be impossible (already for this reason alone) 
to acquire complete knowledge, because our intelligence has the same 
rank in the order of intelligible things as our bodies have in space (fr. 
72) and therefore the infinitely great or the whole, as well as the 
infinitely small or nothingness, lie outside our scope. 

Every foundation which has been laid, always requires an own foun- 
dation: every end to which ‘‘we intended to attach ourselves, slips 
away from our grasp in eternal flight (il échappe 4 nos prises, nous 
glisse et fuit d'une fuite éternelle) ... This is our natural condition, 
but it is contrary to our inclination; we yearn for a last, constant base 
upon which to build a tower which rises into infinity. ... But the foun- 
dation cracks and the earth opens an abyss’. Here Pascal portrays 
the eternal search of man for perfect understanding, trying, as it were, 
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to force himself into the very essence of things; the search for the 
philosophers’ stone, which is always ‘‘nearly”’ found, but which always 
ends in disillusionment, and turns out to be a pursuit of the horizon. 

God only possesses perfect knowledge; therefore, Pascal considers 
the aspirations of the philosophers an impious presumption “Ye shall 
be as gods”. “Only the Creator of these wonders understands them”, 
says Pascal, “nobody else can understand them. When one is well 
instructed, one understands that, as Nature engraved its image and 
that of its Creator in all things, nearly all of them possess something 
of its double infinity’. This is to Pascal one of the reasons why it is 
impossible to understand nature exhaustively. 

But if man is forced to the admission that the whole lies outside 
his grasp, then he will possibly still nurture the ambition at least to 
know those parts with which he is “in proportion”. It is almost evident 
beforehand what Pascal will answer to this. The inductive character 
of natural science always admits the possibility of surprising new 
insights which will have their reactions upon our conceptions of already 
known facts. The expansion in breadth of natural science, which is 
one of Pascal’s favourite notions, also causes its deepening. In the 
strictest sense of the word, there will thus be absolutely no possibility 
of full knowledge of a “part”, while the “whole” is still unknown. 
Pascal's conclusion is: The parts of the world have such a relation 
to one another and are so closely connected, that I deem it impossible 
to know one of them without the other and without the whole, and, 
similarly, to know the whole but not the parts. 

Moreover, according to Pascal, these material things are simple 
whereas man is composed from two different natures: soul and body. 
Therefore we can have no pure notions about these things, but ‘we 
tinge them with our own human characteristics (nous le teignons de 
nos qualités)’’, and we talk spiritually about material things (abhor- 
rence of the void; tendency to fall), or the reverse (movement and 
place of a spirit). And then the greatest and most inexplicable prodigy 
is man himself, for we do not understand what matter really is and 
even less what spirit is, and least of all how these two may be com- 
bined. (fr. 72). 

These facts should be sufficient for man to give up his presumption, 
if Reason at least were reasonable. (fr. 73). “Reason is reasonable 
enough to admit that it has found nothing solid as yet, but it does 
not despair in its search, and searches fervently as ever, and assures 
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itself that it possesses in itself the power necessary for this conquest.” 
(fr. 73). Only reluctantly and unwilling a place will be reserved for 
God in these omniscient human systems which know ‘‘everything 
(“qui nignorent rien”). And therefore Pascal cannot forgive Des- 
cartes: ‘he would have liked so much to exclude God from his philo- 
sophy, but he could not prevent himself from letting Him put the 
world in motion by a snap of His fingers (chiquenaude); after that 
he has nothing more to do with Him.” ,fr. 77). 

The contemplation of nature should deprive ‘‘dogmatic’ man of 
his certainty about himself. Were it not that his wrongly directed will 
offers resistance, this feeling of emptiness, this loss of false certainty, 
would drive him to God. This is the “‘indirect’’ way to God by science, 
by its very limitation and impotence! 

We however saw that Pascal considered human pride and depraved 
will stronger than Pascal’s persuasiveness and that, if God's grace 
did not bend the will, at most a hesitating and reserved consent, more 
often an optimistic attitude (“we have not yet quite reached the end’’), 
will be the result. As a matter of fact: the builders of the Tower of 
Babel will never be discouraged, and with the same touching zeal they 
build up a new system on the ruins of the old one. 


2. God and Nature. 

Does not nature point immediately, in a more positive way to God? 
Exactly this is alarming: Wherever I look in nature, I find only dark- 
ness and reasons for doubt and unrest, Pascal says when he introduces 
Man in search of God. “If I saw there nothing pointing towards a 
divinity, then I would decide to deny it; if I saw the marks of a 
Creator everywhere, then I would peacefully rest in Faith. But as I 
see too much to deny and too little to be certain, I am in a deplorable 
position in which I have wished a hundred times that — if a God 
sustains nature — it was unambiguously manifest, and, if the evidence 
which it gives thereof is delusive, that it would have been totally sup- 
pressed.”’ Pascal is evidently in sympathy with this unbeliever who is 
an honest agnostic. But now religious people come in and when they 
address the unbelievers, “their first chapter is to demonstrate Divinity 
through works of nature’. (fr. 242). “I admire the boldness with 
which these people undertake to speak about God,” Pascal says. 
“I would not be surprised if they directed their discourse towards 
the faithful... (who) acknowledge that everything existing is precisely 
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the work of the God they adore... But to tell them (in whom this 
light is extinguished), that they only have to look at the most inconsi-~ 
derable of the things that surround them, to see God clearly, and to 
give them as only proof of this important subject the course of the 
moon and the planets will be giving them reasons for believing that 
the proofs of our religion are very weak indeed. My Reason and my 
experience show me that nothing is more suitable to create in them 
contempt for our religion.”’ (fr. 242). 

“But do not you yourself declare that the expanse and the birds 
proclaim God? And does not your religion say so? No, even if it 
may in a certain sense be true for some people to whom God gives 
this insight, it is untrue with regard to the majority of them.” (fr. 244). 
“If the world existed to instruct man about God, then his Divinity 
would have shone out incontrovertibly in all directions... What is 
evident from it, is neither a total exclusion, nor a manifest presence. 
(fr. 556). God, as we know Him from nature, is a hidden God. (fr. 
194, fr. 242). According to Pascal, therefore, a proof of God from 
natural science is uncertain. 

Pascal is too much imbued with Pauline teaching to deny that God 

reveals himself in nature. (‘For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead; so that they are 
wihout excuse,’ (Romans I, 20). However, not only the vision of those 
who live outside the reach of particular revelation, is darkened, but 
Nature itself does not reveal God as a father. 
Moreover, a demonstration of God through nature, is useless. ‘“When 
one is convinced that the proportions between numbers are immaterial, 
eternal truths, dependent on the first truth in which they exist, which 
is called God: then I would not think that one had made much progress 
towards one’s salvation.” (fr. 556). Pascal regards deism with its 
God ‘‘simplement auteur des vérités géométriques et de l’ordre des 
éléments” as just as far from true religion as atheism. 

Pascal is right indeed; man admires his own Reason in what he 
is good enough to regard as a creation of the highest Reason. Mathe- 
matics and natural science, when they are interpreted well and when 
they really try to be reasonable, however, dethrone Reason. ‘‘The 
last step of Reason is the admission that there are an infinite amount 
of things transcending it’. (fr. 267). Natural science does so by being 
conscious of the fact that it is fundamentally unfinished; mathematics 
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by admitting the irreducibility of its axioms and its fundamental 
notions. 

Says Pascal: “If natural things are beyond Reason, what shall then 
be said of supernatural?’”. (fr. 267). If Reason is not capable of 
giving a full account of science and mathematics, will a reasonable, 
“natural” religion then be able to pass the test ? Experience and Reason 
themselves teach Pascal that science and mathematics must drop many 
pretensions when confronted with the incomprehensible reality; expe- 
rience and Reason themselves cause him to prefer agnostics (not dog- 
matic atheists!) to the disciples of a religion founded upon human 
Reason. 


TRUE RELIGION 


1. True religion about man. 

When Pascal talks about religion, we find the same sense for 
reality which characterized his science and mathematics. He makes 
the same demands of religion as he made of science. It ought to be 
neither rational, nor entirely irrational, but it ought to accept reality 
as it is and not to blend it with its own fancies. 

Now religion deals with God and man, with the Creator and crea- 
tion. To ,,demonstrate” that what is said about God is true, will be 
difficult. If one may talk of ‘‘proof” here, then it must, at best, be 
a proof by ‘‘negation’’, which Pascal uses when something beyond our 
comprehension yet exists: (see fr. 230) the infinite in mathematics, 
and accordingly also the infinite God. 

True religion, from the human point of view, must fulfil two require- 
ments: it admits that God is hidden (see fr. 585), and it knows human 
nature. (fr. 442, fr. 433: “To make a religion true, it must have known 
our nature.”’) 

And now Pascal depicts human nature in its typical ambiguity; 
Reason in its impotence and limitedness on the one side, in its great- 
ness on the other side, because it is still Reason itself which is 
capable of seeing its own impotence. Man is only a point in the 
universe, but he surpasses the universe, because he knows that he 
exists. He is miserable, but he is great because he knows it. (fr. 416). 
In short, he is full of contradictions, ‘“‘gloire et rebut de l’univers” (fr. 
434), a “‘monstre incompréhensible” (fr. 420). 

Other questions rush towards him: why do I live on this particular 
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spot in infinite space, and why at this particular moment in infinite 
time; where do I come from, and whither am I going? (fr. 194, 205, 
206, 693). This then is the freedom of sovereign Man, this then is 
called “having shaken off the yoke’, Pascal exclaims scornfully. When 
he critically considers the answers of philosophers and theologians they 
turn out to be devoid of sense, for Reason itself disavows them. Only 
‘‘pyrrhonism is true” (fr. 432). Only the despondent agnostic could 
be right, if there were not within us something that warned us that 
truth does exist, although we do not know it. For when Reason 
has driven us to scepticism about the solutions given by falsely~so- 
called Reason, then the moment thas arrived for the heart to claim 
its rights. He who examines our true condition by means of natural 
Reason, will arrive at either dogmatic philosophy, or pyrrhonism, 
according to Pascal. But Nature confounds the pyrrhonists, and 
Reason embarrasses the dogmatists. (fr. 434). To be sure, the dog- 
matists violate reality and get involved in contradictions; the pyrho- 
nists (sceptics) cannot extinguish the weak spark of the original light 
which has remained in their hearts, in spite of their loud protestations 
of the contrary. ““We have an inability to demonstrate, which is 
invincible for all dogmatism. We have an idea of the truth, which is 
invincible for all scepticism’. (fr. 395). To know with certainty and 
“absolutely not to know’, are both impossible for us. “All these 
contradictions which seem to alienate me from the knowledge of reli- 
gion, brought me to frue religion,” Pascal says. (fr. 424). Because 
there is only one religion which gives an account of the origin of man’s 
double character, this manifest misery and grandeur, (fr. 432) and 
that is the christian religion; this religion alone knows our true nature. 
(fr.2433)). 

All people are in search of happiness; this desire and the impossi- 
bility of its fulfilment cry out that formerly there was true happiness 
in man, of which only a faint trace is left now. This lost boon is God, 
but man tries to fill the gap with everything except with God: one tries 
to fill it with authority, the other with natural science, a third with 
pleasure. (fr. 425). All solutions of the philosophers however, are un- 
satisfactory, because they cannot find out the cause and accordingly 
neither know the remedy of our impotence to attain the true Good. 

Because of this we should listen to the Divine Wisdom which 
declares that we have been created well and perfect, full of light and 
intellect. We saw God's majesty. But man pretended to be indepen- 
dent,, and equal to God. Therefore God abandoned him, and now 
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he only has a vague notion of his Creator and a powerless instinct of 
the happiness of his first nature while his misery and blindness and 
desire have become his second nature. (fr. 430). — The Fall of Man 
is to Pascal the cause of all contradictions and all our dissatisfaction: 
it is the corner-stone of his theology. 


2. True Religion about God. 

The second characteristic of true religion is its acknowledgement 
that God is a hidden God: ‘‘Every religion which does not say that 
God is hidden, is not true.” (fr. 585). 

Here again ,christian religion corresponds with reality: it does not 
undertake to “prove” God through nature, or metaphysically, by the 
natural intellect; it declares that God has hidden himself from man. 
When one therefore reproaches the christian religion that nothing 
manifests God with certainty, then, according to Pascal, one reproaches 
the Church something about which she agrees with her opponents. (fr. 
194). Pascal is too optimistic about the Church here; the Roman 
Church took a somewhat different attitude. But Pascal is one of those 
people who hate “innovations” in theology and who within the bounds 
of the Church try to follow the line of Holy Scripture and of Saint 
Augustine. When speaking about ‘the’ Church, he always means 
those belonging to the Church, who are true to the orthodox doctrine; 
the Pelagians and Semi-pelagians do not represent the Church, accor- 
ding to him. 

Scripture says “that God is a hidden God and that, since the cor- 
ruption of nature, Man has been left in blindness from which he can 
only emerge through Jesus Christ apart from whom all communion 
with God is cut off’’. (fr. 242). ““Never a canonical writer made use 
of nature to demonstrate God. David and Solomon never said: there 
is no vacuum, therefore there is no God.” (fr. 243). Here Pascal 
alludes to a statement of Hugo de Groot, who held that the efficiency 
of the universe (e.g. revealed in the abhorrence of the void) demon- 
strates the existence of God. (Pensées, II, 178). 


3. True Religion is founded upon Revelation. 

The christian religion not only reveals the cause of our estrangement 
from God, but also the way towards reparation. Here, also, natural 
religion is powerless. Through sin only an indistinct light of his Creator 
has remained to man. (fr. 430). Man is incapable of going to God; if 
God does not come to us, we can in no way have communion with 
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Him, because we are depraved. God was made flesh in order that 
He could unite himself with us. In the Incarnation we see how God 
comes to us, because we are unable to go to Him; in Christ the twilight 
becomes full daylight again: “‘All who seek God apart from Jesus 
Christ and who do not go further than nature, will not find any ex- 
planation which satisfies them’. (fr. 556). 

"But,” man objects, “it is unbelievable that God would unite him- 
self with us”. This is the last subterfuge of man who does not want 
to recognize that one can only humbly accept God's revelation. At 
first, unpiously, he openly opposes God; now he continues his oppo- 
sition in a pious way, by defending God’s honour. Because, he argues, 
it is sacrilege to propound that God, the Unfathomable, the Infinite, 
the Sublime, has united himself with us as Jesus of Nazareth! Pascal, 
however, saw through this piety. According to him, intolerable pre- 
sumption lies hidden behind these seemingly humble arguments: 
"Where does a creature who admits being so weak, get the authority 
to measure God’s mercy and to prescribe it the limits dictated by his 
fancy: © (fr. 430): 

Here the essence of Revelation is portrayed very well; it may 
either be accepted or rejected only in its totality. If it is the word and 
the act of God, it is beyond critique from Reason. A humanistic religion 
is no true religion; the alternative is between revelation and agnosticism. 

Just as natural science is based upon actual facts, be they or be 
they not rationally interpretable, so for him true religion is based upon 
facts (Fall of Man, Redemption) even if they are above Reason. 
Pascal firmly believes in the “‘historical’’ character of Christianity. Be- 
cause of this, he values the prophecies of the Old Testament so highly. 
The true God is not the chimerical god of the philosophers, excogitated 
by human intellect, the author of geometrical truths; but it is the 
God of Jesus Christ who reveals Himself in history, and who enters 
into a personal relationship with man. ’’Dieu d’Abraham, d’Isaac, 
de Jacob, non des philosophes.” 

Revelation is not a creation of the human mind, consequently one 
may not detract anything from it, but one may neither add anything 
to it. Therefore Pascal fiercely opposes all “‘liberal’’ and also all 
“orthodox” currents of thought, which want to penetrate further than 
God's revelation or even go against it; and he opposes those who, dis- 
guisedly, make man sovereign and attribute to him a part of the work 
of redemption and who undermine the doctrine of predestination. Hence 
his aversion to the Jesuits and their followers, who devise ‘“‘novelties’’ 
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in morality and theology and make the Cross of Christ vain, con- 
trary to the authority of the Bible. In science however, precisely where 
Reason has a right of decision, they stem progress by referring to 
authority. He combats this radically wrong attitude in his ‘“Traité du 
Vide.” (1647). In theology authority is inseparably bound up with 
truth; ‘‘so that to lend full certainty to those matters which are in- 
comprehensible to Reason, it suffices to point to where they are found 
in the Sacred Books... because its principles are superior to nature 
and to Reason, and, the mind of man being too feeble to attain them 
by its own efforts, it cannot reach up to those lofty thoughts unless 
it is sustained by a strength which is all-powerful and supernatural’. 
With things which are subject to the senses or to Reason, authority 
however is useless. They ought to be extended more and more. (II, 
131—132). For this reason we must ‘‘complain of the blindness of 
those who appeal to authority alone as proof in physical matters, 
rather than to reasoning or to experiments,’ whereas we should feel 
horror at ‘the malice of others, who look to Reason alone in theology, 
rather than to Scripture and to the Fathers.” (II, 133). In this argu- 
ment Pascal sides with Jansenius who, in his “Augustinus” (Tom. II 
Liber prooemialis), points out that the heretics always rely upon philo- 
sophic argumentation *°) in stead of upon Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers. Their efforts to elucidate the mysteries of faith only introduce 
errors of pagan origin. (cap. 6). 


4. Reason, the Heart, and Faith. 

How do Reason and the Heart contribute to Faith? The two cardi- 
nal facts, the Fall of Man and Redemption, are incomprehensible, but, 
as we have already seen, they can still be. Pascal therefore does not 
think that everything which previously was incomprehensible to the 
intellect, now has become comprehensible through Christian revelation. 
Reason would perhaps only find in it a new cause for exultation. (fr. 
581). But the mind, if used well, will have to admit that there is more 
that pleads for than against and therefore it cannot recommend not to 
follow the Christian religion. (fr. 564). 

Pascal regards the ‘‘proofs”’ of christian faith as not “definitely con- 
vincing’”’. (fr. 564). Therefore he does not deem the ‘‘vérités divines”’ 


10) Nam ex puris Philosophiae Aristotelicae principiis, tota haeresis Pela- 
giana et Semi-Pelagiana fabricata est (cap. 10). Semper enim Philosophia, 
quemadmodum mater haereticorum fuit, ita rerum divinarum arcanis defi- 
niendis adhibita, mater errorum est (cap. 3). 


F.U.Q. IL 9 
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subject to the ‘art of persuasion”; the divine things, to be sure, are 
infinitely far above nature, and only God himself can lay them in 
our hearts in a way which pleases Him. (De l'art de persuader, IX, 
aE OY 

Would it then here be just like in the case of mathematics; does 
our heart then perhaps testify of the true foundations of religion? 
Pascal did say: “It is the heart which experiences God, not Reason. 
This then is faith: God felt by the heart, not by Reason.” (fr. 278). 
The Heart therefore is here again the instrument of knowledge. 

But how can Pascal then exclude faith from the ‘‘art de persuader’’ 
which precisely is mathematical by method? — The motive is that the 
Heart is depraved. In mathematics it may still function well (it sees 
no advantage here in going off in a wrong direction), but through sin 
it has only a ‘‘lumiére confuse de son auteur’; it has only vague feelings 
in religion. It has more certainty about mathematical axioms than about 
what is good or bad: “apart from mathematics... there are nearly 
no truths about which we always agree.” (IX, 277). If left to itself, 
the Heart would always lead us astray. The acknowledgement of true 
religion by the Heart is not done so willingly as in mathematics; God’s 
special grace is necessary to convert the Heart, and to lead the will 
in a new direction. (Compare fr. 581, and IX, 273). 

Therefore, there is a climax. Pascal says: "We know the existence 
and the nature of the Finite, because we are also finite and extended 
creatures. We know the existence of the Infinite, but we are ignorant 
of its nature, because it has extension like ourselves, but has no limits 
as we do. But we know neither the existence, nor the nature of God, 
because He is neither extended nor limited. Through faith, neverthe- 
less, we know His existence, through the “‘glory’’ we shall know His 
nature. I have already demonstrated that one may know the existence 
of something without knowing its nature.” (fr. 233). 

Although the ‘‘natural light’’ thus does not supply us with a perfect 
certainty about God's existence, Faith may do so. However, to fathom 
the mysteries of God is impossible even to the believer; to him also 
God remains “‘infiniment incompréhensible”. 

Faith belongs to a higher order than theoretical knowledge. Never- 
theless, though faith is not unreservedly rational, it does not exclude 
Reason. “Two excesses: to exclude Reason, to accept nothing but 
Reason”. (fr. 253). The final stage of Reason is to recognize that 
there is an infinity of natural things beyond it, and this will be even 
more so with supernatural things. (fr. 267). Reason itself rejects 
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“dogmatism”, the human, rational religion; the Heart rejects pyrrho- 
nism, which wants to be ‘neutral’; divine grace, however, converts the 
Heart so that it is willing to accept revelation. And though salvation 
cannot be obtained through Reason, but through the grace of God, 
Reason still can be useful to combat its own errors and thus to subdue 
itself. With Augustine Pascal says: ‘Reason would never submit, unless 
it were of opinion that there are occasions when it must submit.” (fr. 
270). And such an occasion arises in religion: “We reserve for the 
mysteries of faith, which the Holy Spirit itself has revealed, that sub- 
mission of mind which extends our belief to those mysteries which 
are hidden from the senses and from Reason.” (II, 92). 

Therefore Reason can help Pascal to write a vindication of Christi- 
anity, that is the religion, which of all religions humiliates Reason most. 
That apology only wants to take away the obstacles for the intellect, 
to prepare the field where the Spirit sows the seed. In this Apology 
Pascal passionately fights against the false claims of Reason in science, 
philosophy, and religion. It is his lasting merit that he did not put a 
rationalistic religion in stead of rationalistic doubt, neither did he let 
religion take its refuge in emotions. He is the apologist of revelation. 


5. Pascal, Port-Royal and the Reformation. 

According to some Roman-Catholic authors, Pascal retracted his. 
jansenism. It is pointed out that his relation with Port-Royal was 
considerably less cordial during the last years of his life, and that, 
according to the priest who attended him at his death-bed, he died 
at peace with the Church. This estrangement, however is a result of 
the fact that Pascal was a more consistent jansenist than the jansenists 
themselves: 4) he disapproved of their willingness to make conces- 


11) W. Kreit S. J., ,,Stimmen aus Maria Laach” 50 (1896) talks of ,,ein 
consequenter Jansenist”, ,,ein eingefleischter Jansenist”, (p. 307). E. Cassirer 
regards him as more jansenistic than anybody in Port-Royal (Das Erkennt- 
nisproblem, p. 520). J. Chevalier who tries to separate Pascal from Port-Royal, 
in an “impartial investigation of facts” (‘‘Pascal”, Paris 1923, p. X) has to 
admit that the estrangement was caused by the casuistic practice of Port- 
Royal (p. XI), whereas the originator of the tale about retractation, Father 
Beurrier, to whom Chevalier refers, actually said that Pascal withdrew be- 
cause Port-Royal went too far. (Chevalier, op. cit. p. 333) Chevalier however, 
persists that Pascal ,,par son esprit... n’est pas janséniste” (op. cit. p. 109). 
In general one gets the impression that a bad conscience about the jansenists, 
and the regret to leave Pascal to them, drive some Roman Catholic authors 
to interpret as orthodox in Pascal what they consider heretical in Port- 
Royal. A more reliable view of Pascal’s relation with Port-Royal and of his 
so-called retraction is to be found in the excellent work of E. Cailliet: “Pascal, 
genius in the light of Scripture“, Philadelphia, without date, p. 354—858). 
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sions. He must also have been displeased by the fact that some 
jansenists were not free from cartesian rationalism. It stands to reason 
that in the face of death, the question of jansenism became compara-~ 
tively unimportant to Pascal, and it also stands to reason that Pascal 
completely agreed with the doctrine of the Roman Church and wished 
to die at peace with her: the jansenists never intended to do anything 
else than to defend the Roman orthodoxy. There is therefore no reason 
at all to imagine with J. Chevalier and others an anti-jansenistic 
development in Pascal, or to talk of his ultimate recantation; there was 
nothing to recant, because jansenism was a construction of the Jesuits; 
neither did Pascal recant the Lettres Provinciales which Rome con- 
demned. 

Because Pascal was a jansenistic (augustinian) Roman Catholic, 
one can least of all attribute protestant sympathies to him. His ideas 
about the relics and about the sacrament, and his retirement from the 
“world” remove him far from the Reformation. But his scriptural philo- 
sophy approaches him to the Reformation, especially as regards the 
unflinching defence of the doctrine of Grace. Not only Luther and 
Calvin, but also Baius and Jansenius have a close affinity to St. 
Augustine and St. Paul. *”). In one respect, and this was mainly the 
subject of this study, Pascal’s ideas are more biblical than those of 
most protestants of his time. Beza and Melanchton already gave to 
scholastic philosophy an important share in the instruction at Witten- 
berg and Généve; in Pascal’s own time the great reformed theologian 
Voetius sought the support of the scholastic philosophy of Suarez for 
his combat against cartesianism. From his scriptural standpoint Pascal 
however, tried to free himself from the burden of the Greek inheritance 
and at the same time to resist cartesianism. Protestant orthodoxy could 
have learned something from him in this respect. At present, in the 
twentieth century, protestant theology is trying to free itself from 
platonic or cartesian metaphysics. However, it has no right to refer 


12) Giraud (La vie héroique de Pascal, Paris 1923) less subtle than Cheva- 
lier c.s., states the question at issue frankly: ,,Les Jésuites, avec leur souple 
génie, se sont rendu compte que la tradition augustinienne, encore trés en 
honneur au XVIle siécle, n’avait pas l’avenir pour elle, et qu’elle risquait de 
heurter, et de plus en plus, les idées et les consciences modernes; ils l’ont 
corrigée, tempérée, humanisée; ils ont poursuivi l’oeuvre qu’un saint Thomas, 
un saint Francois de Sales avaient inaugurée; et l’Eglise, qui a condamné 
Jansénius, n’a pas répudiée leur effort” (p. 151). Here it is admitted that 
Augustine was condemned in Jansenius. In Chevalier’s work, Pascal’s enemies 
triumph over him after his death, when he says of Pascal: ,,il a tempéré le 
jansénisme par l’humanisme, il l’a dépassé par la pureté et l’intensité de sa 
vie spirituelle.” (Chevalier, op. cit. p. 109). 
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to Pascal, if instead of the rationalistic systems it wants to substitute 
an irrationalistic philosophy, for Pascal is pre-eminently a christian 
realist. He opposes rationalism in natural science, mathematics and 
religion, without lapsing into irrationalism. He does not despise Rea- 
son; his scepticism only concerns the excessive pretensions of Reason 
and human pride. On the other hand he puts forward an empirical 
realism: what is incomprehensible to Reason, in whatever sphere, does 
not then cease to exist. This modest attitude is based on a deeply 
rooted christian faith in the reality of creation, even if it is incom- 
prehensible or not yet understood. His attitude has nothing to do 
with “naive realism”’. 

Upon the same foundation as his science, stands also his religion. 
He does not borrow direct “proofs” of faith from scientific argumen- 
tation: proofs of the opposite would neither have disturbed him. But 
also here he is a realist: religion should know human nature, must be 
founded upon historical facts, should not rely upon human opinions 
about God, but upon the word of God to man, upon a revelation. 

As a result of his biblical view of the world, he arrived in the 
spheres of Matter, Reason and “Heart”, however different they are, 
at one and the same submission to reality, however inexplicable it 
may be. 

R. HOOYKAAS. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE INTELLECTUAL CHALLENGE OF THE GOSPEL 


This booklet contains a lecture, 
probably somewhat enlarged, deli- 
vered before “The Tyndale Fellow- 
ship for Biblical Research’’*). It 
tries to illustrate the irreconcilability 
of worldly wisdom and christian 
faith. At the same time it is the pur- 
pose of the author to prove that one 
is forced to resort to one’s own 
conclusions when one refuses to 
comply with the revelation. 

On the one hand, the design 
chosen for this lecture, is very 
schematic. In a short introduction 
the central evangelical truth is ex- 
pounded. Then there follows a 
sketch of the point of view of 
Roman Catholicism. After this the 
point of view of the Reformation 
comes up. Because Protestantism is 
no unbroken unity, the discussion is 
likewise divided, and Arminianism is 
discussed more thoroughly, after 
which the train of thought begins to 
have a somewhat dual nature. In 
turns it is tried to sketch modern 
Protestantism as it has developed 
out of Arminianism, as well as the 
entire modern philosophy, which di- 
verges into rationalism and irratio- 
nalism. The author actually does 
discuss these trends as much as 
possible in connection with Christi- 
anity, and here he chooses another 
couple of concepts to marshal the 
data: ,,Impersonalism” and _,,Perso- 
nalism”, while he unites both of 
these under the title “History”; but 


in truth, actual order is still lacking 
here. Indeed, that there is something 
amiss with the rubrication, can be 
concluded from the fact that now, in 
colourful variety and after ,,lImper- 
sonalism” and ,,Personalism’, these 
names are displayed under the sub- 
titles of “History”: R. G. Colling- 
wood, Karl Barth, Alan Richardson, 
Daniel Lamont, Phenomenalism and 
Herbert Butterfield. After the reve- 
lation is treated at the end of the 
chapter, the brochure drifts off into 
a criticism of ““The Modern Gospel”. 

The author writes in a pointed 
style. He enters into the spirit of the 
subject. He knows what he is wri- 
ting about, and attempts to impart 
to others his disquietude about the 
current ‘‘modern” ideas, and at the 
same time to inspire them with love 
for the true, the revealed concep- 
tions. He does not spare his oppo- 
nents; he regards people whose 
opinions differ from his, exclusively 
as his opponents. He is well infor- 
med about the different opinions, 
and draws a clearly defined line of 
thought for the Reformation. Repea- 
tedly he points out the dangers 
threatening orthodoxy; repeatedly he 
pronounces the, in his opinion, only 
possible answers in contrast with the 
supposed solutions. 

Now, in general one can agree 
with the opinions developed here. 
Protestantism and Roman Catholi- 
cism are irreconcilable. All thoughts 


1) C. van Til, Th. M., Ph. D., The Intellectual Challenge of the Gospel. 


London, The Tyndale Press, 1950. 
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truly in line with the Reformation, 
oppose Arminianism, in whatever 
form it may appear. It grants no 
place to rationalism, irrationalism, 
personalism, and so forth. However, 
it defends Holy Scripture and its 
authority; and, according to the Re- 
formation, only the Bible as contras- 
ted with the modern preaching of the 
Gospel, possesses absolute authority; 
and all human considerations must 
give way before the revelation. 
Many present-day theologists are 
irrevocably rejected: judgement is 
passed on Barth, Bultmann, Niebuhr, 
Cullmann —they are weighed and 
found too light. All representatives 
of catholicism and of modernism 
meet with a similar fate. 

Why does one not feel entirely 
satisfied after having read this 
lecture? The peculiar system is not 
the culprit here. Rather than that, 
one should keep in mind the extreme 
brevity which harms the complete- 
ness of the expositions. But there is 
still another reason. Dr Van Til 
treats all those whom he criticises 
in too much the same way. He 
values his schemes too highly to be 
able to do justice to his opponents. 
Between the truly heathen Aristot- 
leism and what he calls ‘“Romanism”, 
there is a difference bigger than he 
accepts. Dialectic theology reveals 
more facets than he wants us to be- 
lieve. One is incessantly inclined to 
be somewhat careful, and does often 
demand any larger explanation. 

The reader of the_,,Intellectual 
Challenge of the Gospel’ will have 
no suspicion that Barth rejects Bult- 
man in the preface to his ‘‘Kirchliche 
Dogmatik”’, III, 4. He will have just 
as little suspicion that there is a big 
difference in the strict sense of the 
word between this same Barth and 
the ,moderns”. Never will he dare 
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to think that the Swiss theologist 
does not see God only as the “ganz 
Andere”; that Barth also treats the 
analogy-concept, at least the analo- 
gical method, in a very specific way. 

Evidently it is not my idea to 
declare Barth to be in the right. This 
matter was only mentioned in order to 
define the mutual positions clearly. 
And such did not always happen in 
the booklet under discussion. Pre- 
sent-day theology suffers under an 
alarming “loss of value” because of 
the conceptions and differentiations 
used through all the ages. We surely 
admit that in various seeming "'ortho- 
doxy’” of a more modern cut, a 
lining of genuine ancient-modernism 
is fitted in. There is an incessant 
hesitation to apply the usual classi- 
fications further. Many a deviation 
to-day is clothed in terminology 
which is not always dogmatically 
irreproachable. But this complicated 
situation gives no licence of labelling 
every conception which one does not 
want to accept — and with justice, as 
far as Barthianism is concerned — 
as modernism. It is just as wrong to 
make no difference between Aris- 
totle and Thomas of Aquino; to iden- 
tify the ideas of the Greek and of 
Rome concerning the “Zijn” (Being) 
without closer elucidation — this has 
already been pointed out. Finally, 
the "goddelijk zijn” (godly being) is 
to Roman Catholicism entirely in- 
comparable, entirely unique, entirely 
determining for “‘natuurlijk zijn’ (na- 
tural being). 

Nevertheless the author furnis- 
hes us food for thought. Sometimes 
he surprisingly shows up the error 
here and there. He previously gave 
an account of his own views in an 
extensive book: “The new moder- 
nism”. However, he may not pre- 
sently pre-suppose the matter ex- 
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pounded there as well-known. As a 
matter of fact, it is doubtful whether 
he could prove specific notions from 
his booklet in his copious book. 
Though in some respects he deserves 
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ample praise, he disappoints in 
others. It is to be hoped that he will 
soon give a completely convincing 
confrontation of human wisdom and 


Gospel. I. A. DIEPENHORST. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Jan Karel van Baalen, The Chaos of Cults. A study in present-day 
Isms. Tenth printing. Revised and enlarged edition. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Comp., 1951 (378 p.). 


It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I mention the reprint of this 
book. Since it was published for the 
first time in 1929 under the title: 
“Our birthright and the Mess of 
meat”, it has greatly been modified 
and enlarged. It has gained in usefull- 
ness, and may be called a mature 
and valuable work. 

We find here a reliable survey 
and a lucid criticism of the most 
thriving false cults being propaga- 
ted in America and for a great part 
also in Europe. The author takes up 
the attitude of ‘the superiority of 
evangelical Christianity” (p. 16). 

The book is up to date; a chapter 


on the Anglo-Israelism has been 
added. I find the interesting chapter 
on Unitarianism-Modernism most 
informative about the situation in 
America. 

Under each chapter Van Baalen 
inserted some questions to facilitate 
the study and teaching of the book. 

The selected bibliography at the 
end of the book is very helpful. But 
one regrets that, with the exception 
of three or four Dutch books, exclu- 
sively American books are men- 
tioned. 

The reference to p. 21 (on p. 378) 
should be to p. 19. 

D. NAUTA. 


- Ralph Stob, Thinking and smiling. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Baker Book House, 1952 (73 p.). 


This is a fine booklet of Socratic 
dialogues. The author presents Soc- 
rates in three dialogues; he is pro- 
nouncing his judgment of some 
modern problems. In this way he 
brings some of the common faults 
and failings of our day and age into 


focus in an interesting way. 

This booklet is worth reading, also 
beyond the United States of Ameri- 
ca. The problems treated here are 
problems of Christians all over the 
world in our times. 


D. NAUTA. 


Dr H. Mulder, Het synoptisch vraagstuk. Exegetica. Eerste 
reeks, tweede deel. Delft, Van Keulen, 1952 (86 p.). 


In this book Dr Mulder treats the 
synoptic problem of which he dis- 
closes some new aspects. His re- 
marks deserve notice. In his opinion 


the Gospel of St. Matthew should 


be the eldest; he dates its composition 
at about 55 A.D. 

Various statements are proved by 
means of numerous notes. 


D. NAUTA. 


EVOLUTIONISM AND CREATIONISM IN BIOLOGY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


During the last ten years there has been a revival of interest in the 
study of evolution, a revival made evident by the large numbers of 
books and papers published on evolutionary problems, especially in 
America, but also in many European countries. 

By reading these publications one is impressed by the opinion of 
many authors who believe that at the moment it is possible to frame a 
general theory of evolution of life on earth. 

It can easily be understood that christian-biologists especially are 
very interested in this development of modern biological science, but 
an understanding of this is also fundamental for students of many 
other sciences, such as geology, anthropology, theology and philosophy. 

For this reason we wish to discuss the biological evolution-problems 
and moreover to show that a christian-biologist must have and can 
have his own ideas about the origin of this living world. 


The title of this paper shows that we have to deal with two subjects: 
evolutionism and creationism. 

First of all we must give a short description of the fundamental 
thoughts of both lines in theoretical biology. 

Evolutionism is an offshoot within biology of the world conception 
of materialism. Materialism does not accept superphysical and super- 
natural causes. Thus it can not accept a divine intervention or a divine 
control of nature. To classify the multiplicity of living organisms ma- 
terialism must build up an entirely closed causal explanation, based 
only on physical matter with its actual laws and forces. 

So one has to explain the origin of living matter by the descent of 
recent plants and animals from other organisms and by an obliteration 
of the essential differences between living and non-living matter. This 
in a few words means evolutionism. 

Creationism is an offshoot within biology of the world conception 
of Christianity. Christianity in contrast to materialism, accepts super- 
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physical and supernatural causes. So it believes in a divine intervention 
and a divine control of nature. 

There exists no fundamentally closed order of nature: Christ healed 
patients and invalids at once, called dead people back to life, replaced 
the ear of Malchus, walked on the sea, and so on. Thus creationism 
has principles entirely different from those of evolutionism. 

In this paper we shall try to describe these principles and to fix 
their place in our biological theories. 


Il. EVOLUTIONISM 


First we ‘Il study the recent evolution-theories and the facts on 
which these are based. 

Evolutionism means that living matter has originated from non-living 
matter. Afterwards living matter evolved several main types of org- 
anisms such as insects, molluscs and vertebrates. These types are again 
differentiated into smaller groups, the species. 

Evolutionism thus has three head problems: 

1. the origin of life, 

2, the origin of the main types, called macro-evolution, 

3. the origin of species, called micro-evolution. 

We shall study these problems in succession. 


1. The origin of life: spontaneous generation 

As is generally known, Aristotle and the scientists of the Middle 
Ages believed in a spontaneous generation of insects, worms, fishes, 
frogs, mice, and many other organisms. This idea of spontaneous 
generation can be found in the history of science up till about 1600. 
Then by careful observation of the life cycles of many animals it was 
stated that the generations of organisms are connected by living stages 
such as eggs and larvae. So the thought of spontaneous generation 
disappeared from science for several years, but it appeared again for 
the second time after the discovery of unicellular organisms with the 
help of the microscope and it lasted a very long time before Pasteur 
in 1862 proved that also these animals have a continuous living con- 
nection between the generations. 

But at the beginning of the 19th century the third idea about spon- 
taneous generation came up in relation to the evolution-theory, espe- 
cially by the work of de Lamarck (1744—1829) and later on by that 
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of Haeckel (1834—1919). According to Haeckel living matter origin- 
ates at the bottom of the sea. After repeated investigations however 
this was shown to be incorrect. 

In recent times the question of the origin of life is connected with 
the problem of the living or non-living character of the virusses. These 
are very small particles causing many well-known diseases in man, 
such as smallpox, measles and influenza, but also numerous diseases 
of animals and plants. 

First we have to discuss the question whether the virusses are living 
or not. 

The following are some arguments in favour of the living character 
of virusses. 

In general the symptoms of virus diseases are the same as those of 
diseases caused by bacteria and unicellular animals. Moreover they 
can infect in the same way, by mouth and via the respiratory organs 
and the skin, and the course of the disease is the same: incubation 
period, crisis, and so on. 

In the second place the virusses have a reproduction capacity. Some 
virusses can increase two million times in number within one month. 

Thirdly the chemical and serological properties of the virusses show 
important similarities to those of bacteria. 

A specific virus has a constant chemical composition even when 
cultivated on different plants of varying chemical make-up. 

Thus virusses are autonomous elements that have the capacity to 
retain their chemical composition in chemically different surroundings. 
Moreover just as the living organisms, many virusses can produce 
substances which are not essential components of their bodies. The 
virus remains infective after washing out these products. 

Some other arguments in favour of the living nature of virusses are 
their capacity to form mutations and adaptations and especially the 
fact that they show typical morphological structures. 


On the other hand there are several arguments from which we can 
conclude that the virusses are non-living particles. 

In the first place they are too small to contain the enzymes necessary 
for respiration and metabolism. 

In the second place they show no reproduction on non-living sub- 
strates. 

Reproduction takes place within living cells only. 

But one of the most important arguments against the living nature 
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of virusses is the observation that many of them, under special con- 
ditions, show a crystallization-process, that has no influence on the 
infective properties. 


From all these pros and cons we cannot conclude with certainty 
that the virusses are living organisms but I think we have to say that 
virusses in a way must be connected with the living organisms. 

The question of the origin of virusses is a very difficult one. Several 
answers have been given. 

One theory holds that they are parasitic organisms, since it is a 
wellknown fact that many parasites show a remarkable reduction of 
their structures and functions. Another theory considers them to be 
only products of the living cells in which they occur. Very few students 
think they have originated by spontaneous generation. The supporters 
of this idea know that the virusses are very complex chemical struc- 
tures and therefore they suppose that there have existed some inter- 
mediate stages between non-living matter and the virusses, called 
macro-molecules or probionts. No facts however sustain this hypo- 
thesis. 

The most probable hypothesis of the origin of the virusses is based 
on the following facts: all virusses contain so-called nucleoproteins 
being also the main components of the genes, which are particles in- 
side the living cells connected with the genetic phenomena. Moreover 
the genes also show mutation-capacity, they are auto-reproductive, 
and their size is of the same order as that of many virusses. 

So the hypothesis is put forward that the virusses have originated 
from genes, broken away from their normal places inside the cells. 
Afterwards these genes started an autonomic life but they remained 
dependent on the environment of living protoplasm. 

The present state of virus research allows us to say with rather 
great certainty that virusses are not primitive organisms but that 
probably they have originated by one way or another from living 
organisms. 

Therefore it is obvious that at the moment the question of the 
origin of life is further from its solution than ever before. The question 
arises once more: where do the most primitive organisms come from? 
The very intensive research during the last fifty years of the most 
simple organisms, such as bacteria, moulds, and protozoa has proved 
that these organisms are not “‘Eiweisskliimpchen” (“‘protein-lumps’’) 
but that they are highly structured, often higher than the cells of the 
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most complicated organisms. Moreover they contain very complicated 
enzyme systems, which rule all known biological life-processes. 

The explanation of the origin of those complicated mechanisms by 
accidental processes in non-living nature seems more and more im- 
probable as research progresses. 

Von Bertalanffy in his “Theoretische Biologie” concludes from 
these facts that in the same way as physics in its first law teaches that 
energy cannot originate from nothing, also biology must accept as its 
basic principle the “law of the impossible spontaneous generation’’. 


2. The origin of the main types: macro-evolution 

The second problem we have to study is the origin of the main 
types of organisms such as molluscs, insects, vertebrates, and for 
example within the group of vertebrates: fishes, amphibians, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals. 

About 150 years ago the investigations of fossils started with the 
intention to discover the real stages of the history of life. No inves- 
tigator was disappointed that it appeared to be impossible to construct 
one closed series, as the number of fossils at that time was rather 
small and it could be expected that after more profound exploration 
the “missing links’’ should be found. 

At the moment very great masses of fossils are known. These show 
us a regular absence of transitional forms as an almost universal 
phenomenon, true of almost all systematic categories of animals and 
plants. None of the gaps between these groups have actually been 
filled by real, continuous sequences of fossils, although many of them 
can be exactly located. 

This finding has had a rather important influence as many biolo- 
gists concluded that the gaps must be essential. 

So the Swedish botanist Heribert Nilsson studied palaeontological 
facts on the origin of the main groups of plants and concluded in a 
book published in 1941 that the great floras on earth appeared sud- 
denly without transitional forms as multiform groups of orders, 
families, genera, and species. So the different floras in the history of 
earth show only succession, and no evolution. Furthermore in his 
opinion, these facts cannot be explained by the evolution theory. 

The book of Heribert Nilsson is followed by a publication of the 
German zoologist Kuhn (1942). This investigator studied the palae- 
ontological facts about the origin of the different classes of vertebrates. 

He observed the same sudden appearance of these classes on earth 
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and he concluded that we have no evidence of genealogical trees and 
no exact proof of genetical connections. 

With the question of the origin of the types we are therefore at 
the border of scientific knowledge. We have never found transitional 
forms. From this we have to conclude that they never existed. The 
types were always separated. We have to take the facts as they are 
instead of constructing fancy-genealogical trees. 

The facts mentioned can be found in many publications of the last 
15 years. But most authors try to fill the gaps with the help of hypo- 
theses. Adolf Meyer has said that if biology wants to retain the 
evolution theory and not to return to the Christian idea of divine 
creation, it must try to find new explanations of the origin of the 
main types. 

We want to mention three of these explanations. 

Boker has proposed the theory of the so-called “‘type-change by 
transformation” (“‘Artumwandlung durch Umkonstruktion”). He de- 
clares that as a result of a rapid change in environmental conditions, 
the structure of the animals will be altered step by step by so-called 
anatomical reactions. So the animal as a whole adapts itself to the 
new conditions. 

The second theory is of Schindewolf, the so-called theory of the 
“early ontogenetic type-origin’” (‘‘friihontogenetische Typenentsteh- 
ung”). He states that a new type originates as a result of a change 
in one of the earliest stages of embryological development. In this way 
the first bird hatched out of a reptilian egg. 

Finally Meyer has proposed the so-called ““Typesynthesis” as a 
solution of the problem of the sudden origin of a new group of orga- 
nisms. In his opinion Béker’s transformations cannot give rise to new 
morphological types, as the transformations are limited by the genetical 
potency of the individuals. Only by the combination of two organisms 
of different types, the new genetical potency can increase beyond the 
potencies of the individuals of the single types. The first steps in this 
combination can for example be symbiosis or parasitism. Later on the 
contact between the two individuals will become more solid. Finally it 
is impossible to separate them and thus a new type has developed. 

After this short survey of some modern solutions of the question of 
type-evolution we can conclude that the time of classical evolutionism 
is nearly completed. The facts show no gradual continuity and the 
explanations are very speculative. 
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3. The origin of species: micro-evolution 

The rise of evolutionism at the beginning of the last century was 
stimulated largely by the discovery of fossils and by the observation 
that the species are not so very constant as was thought for a long 
time. 

In the course of the last 150 years it is stated that the species are 
indeed variable. So one can really speak of micro-evolution. Moreover 
several mechanisms playing a part in these changes are found. De 
Lamarck proposed that a new species originates out of an existing one 
by adaptation and inheritance of acquired characters. This idea can 
almost only be found in recent Russian biology, where it forms the 
attitude of the Central Committee of the Communistic Party. During 
a congress at Moscow in 1948 this idea is made the central idea of 
the so-called progressive Soviet creative biology. 

Darwin proposed as a mechanism for changing species, the inter- 
action of variation and natural selection. 

Finally de Vries discovered the so-called mutations. These are sud~- 
den changes in the genetical composition of the organisms, causing 
the next generation to have one character different from one of its 
parents. The normal round red eye of the fruit-fly, Drosophila, after 
a mutation can in the offspring be rod-like, or brown, or white. 

Thousands of such mutations are known in plants, animals, and 
men. They occur spontaneously in nature but can be induced artificially 
with the help of extreme temperatures, X-rays, chemicals, and so on. 

The modern idea about micro-evolution is mainly that the species 
change by the cooperation of accidentally occurring mutations and the 
selecting environment. 

Evolutionism has always held this species-alteration as a proof for 
macro-evolution. We have, however, already seen that many recent 
scientists are of opposite opinion. 

Not only has evolutionism made a mistake in relation to this micro- 
evolution, but also the reformed Christianity in many countries. Many 
christians have namely professed the so-called doctrine of the fixity 
of species as, under the influence of the anti-christian activities of the 
evolutionists, they thought that an acceptation of this point would 
mean an acceptation of the entire evolution-theory. This is very regret- 
table since if species-evolution was accepted, one could with much 
more power point out the relative value of it to the total evolution 
theory. By retaining the doctrine of the fixity of species the evolution- 
ists could rightly accuse the christians of blurring the facts. 
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If we now survey the facts relating to the head problems of evo- 
lutionism, we can come to the following conclusions: 

1. First, spontaneous generations have never been observed and 
according to modern biology are very improbable. 

2. Secondly, palaeontology has observed gaps between the main 
types of plants and animals. The occurrence of gaps is such a general 
phenomenon, that it seems to be essential. Therefore up till now macro- 
evolution is not stated. 

3. Thirdly, the species are not constant but show an evolution on 
the basis of mutations. 


Il]. CREATIONISM 


Next we have to discuss creationism. 

Creationism starts with the Swedish biologist Linnaeus (1707-1778). 
In 1751 he wrote the well-known sentence: ‘Species tot numeramus 
quot diversae formae in principio sunt creatae’’ (“there are as many 
species as are created at the beginning’’). 

Linnaeus himself somewhat modified his views in his later writings 
but still he always adhered to an essentially static view in relation to 
the origin of the living world. 

The French zoologist Cuvier (1769-1832) derived a special theore- 
tical biology from the constancy-thought of Linnaeus. He was one of 
the first scientists studying fossils and he realized that there had been 
a succession of animal populations. Following Linnaeus, he was a be- 
liever in the fixity of species and so he could not accept the evolution- 
doctrine of his contemporary de Lamarck. His explanation was that 
the earth has been the scene of a series of great catastrophes, during 
which nearly all the animals died and after which the earth was 
repeopled from the remnants. 

Moreover Cuvier thought that the recent animal world must be seen 
as the product of 4 creations of God and so we have to distinguish 4 
animal kingdoms, ,.embranchements’, independent from each other. 
These 4 animal kingdoms are the Vertebrata (fishes, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals), Articulata (for example lobsters and in- 
sects), Mollusca (for example snails and cuttle-fishes), and Radiata 
(for example corals and jelly-fishes). All animals that belong to one 
of these ,.embranchements” have a certain structural likeness, they 
are built according to a special general plan. 
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As a result of his constancy-thought and his idea of a general plan 
Cuvier has been a precursor of an important biological science, namely 
of “idealistic morphology” or “‘typology’”’. 

This science is developed by Vicg d’Azyr (1748-1794) and Geoffroy 
St Hilaire (1772-1844) in France and by the famous author Goethe 
(1749-1832) in Germany at the beginning of the 19th century. These 
investigators tried to find the unity in the multiplicity of forms, the 
“general plan’’ of Cuvier, the ‘‘type’. They were in search of ‘“‘the 
vertebrate’, ‘the bird”, “the mollusc’. Such a type which is of course 
entirely fictive, must be the common divisor of the properties of the 
animals of one of the “embranchements”, or of systematical groups 
within them. 

So we can synthesize theoretically the Vertebrate-type by giving 
it the properties common to all existing Vertebrates, such as fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. Such an animal must have 
a head, a trunk (based on four extremities), and a tail. The head must 
have two eyes, two nose-openings, two ears and a mouth. Moreover 
the head must contain the skull, enclosing the brain with it components. 
Just in the same way the trunk must contain the respiratory organs, the 
heart, the intestinal system, the excretory organs and the sex organs. 

So the observed common structure can as it were be framed in a 
model, in a ‘‘type’’. 

After conceiving this type, we can ask how we can connect the in- 
dividual forms with the type. For example if we come to the con- 
clusion that the type ‘‘bird’”” must have a short bill, how can we con- 
nect a heron, a bird with a long bill, with this type. Well then we 
take birds from our museum with different length of the bill and place 
them in a series with increasing bill-length. Such a series we call a 
“morphological series”. Thus, with such ‘morphological series’’ we 
can derive the individual forms from the theoretical type-form. The 
thoughts of ,,type’”’ and ‘‘morphological series’’ were the essential ideas 
of idealistic morphology. In later years a third important thought was 
added, namely, that every main type shows a typical embryological 
development, that takes place in every animal belonging to such a 
type. 

As can be seen there was no word about evolution in this idealistic 
morphology. This science was based on the thought of constancy. 

At about the same time the evolution theory came up and tried to 
explain all palaeontological and anatomical facts with the idea of des- 
cendance. 
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And so all the important thoughts of idealistic morphology were 
cut up after the new fashion and stripped of its essences. The entirely 
theoretical types were changed into real historical primeval forms. 
The type Vertebrate must have lived really a long time ago. So in 
the same way the theoretical morphological series were changed into 
genealogical trees and the idea of the typical embryological develop- 
ment was interpreted in the light of the biogenetical law: the embryo- 
logical development of the individuals is a short recapitulation of the 
phylogenetical development of their ancestors. 

Consequently within some decades nearly the entire biology had 
rejected the old constancy-ideal and accepted the evolution-ideal. 

It is however very interesting, that up till recent time, we can always 
find some biologists who think in terms of the old idealistic morphology. 
We saw this when we spoke about the critical publications of Heribert 
Nilsson and of Kuhn. The latter author published in 1949 a book en- 
titled: ‘“Lehrbuch der Palaozoologie’’, based only on the fundamentals 
of the idealistic morphology. From this it can be seen that this old 
part of biology is still living today. Moreover from an other book of 
Kuhn, titled ,,Die Descendenztheorie’, published in 1951, he turned 
out to be a Christian, who wants to accept every scientific fact but 
who rejects hypotheses based upon unchristian materialism and thus 
upon consequent evolutionism. 


The last questions we have to deal with are: what are the funda- 
mental thoughts of creationism, and how is it possible for a creationist 
to be at the same time a real modern biologist. Of course these are for 
us as biologists at the Free University the most essential problems 
since only a clear answer on these questions gives us the right to have 
biological departments in a calvinistic centre. 

Up till now we have given a description of evolutionism, of creatio- 
nism and of the facts. 

How shall we as christian-biologists think about the origin and the 
development of life on earth? 

In the past it was maintained that a theological and philosophical 
treatment of this problem suffices. This idea is also followed by some 
students at the present time. For a biologist however such a reasoning 
causes a great Sunday-~Monday-difficulty, as then he has to believe 
on Sunday a creation and on Monday an evolution of the living beings. 
One has to understand that a biologist as a teacher, but also as a 
research-worker, has to deal with practical scientific evolution-problems 
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every day and that it is insufficient for him to have beautiful theoretical 
ideas but no contact with biological reality. 

What we need therefore, and what also is of ecdential value for 
calvinistic science, is an own scientific biological line of thought about 
the origin-problem. Just the same as evolutionism has a biological 
character, creationism must have it. 

Creationism must be such a line of thought that a christian biologist 
can work with it and that it is a world of thought for him, in the same 
way as evolutionism is for the non-christian biologists. 

It can easily be understood that we cannot attain this within a few 
years. 

Therefore we can only advance some ideas which are fundamental 
in our opinion. 

1. In the first place we must be conscious of the fact that if one 
asks the total origin-question (that is also the question of the origin 
of the first life and of the world of plants and animals) one has to 
come to a decision, and in fact does it, about the existence or the non- 
existence of a personal God. The whole further reasoning in both 
directions is determined by the decision one comes to. 

If one says no, there is no personal God, then in the first instance 
one has to conclude that there exists a divine absoluteness of laws and 
forces. Then in the second instance, based on this absoluteness, one 
can with justice make evolution-hypotheses because there remains no 
other possibility than the continuous derivation of living organisms 
from inorganic material and the evolution of higher organic forms 
from the lower. One has the task of arranging the fragments of the 
puzzle that is left to us in one special manner. 

If on the other hand one answers this question in the affirm- 
ative the problem is placed in an entirely different light, as in this 
case an autonomic evolution-process is not a necessary premise. 
In this case one has, purely scientifically, to take into consideration 
a divine intervention and guidance of the laws and forces here on 
earth. The development of the world of plants and animals then gets 
a special sense, a sense that can be never seen by evolutionism. This 
sense is double: 1. in the first place glorification of the Creator; 2. and 
in the second place turning to man, as the intention of creation. 

The element of casualness in evolution-series and in the evolution- 
processes, nearly always propagated by evolutionism, must then be 
rejected entirely. 

The development of the living world had a special purpose, the 
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creation had a plan and is realised according to this divine plan. 

So we see that already before we start studying biology concretely 
there must exist an important unreducible contradiction between the 
fundamental thoughts of evolutionism and creationism. 

2. In the second place however this contradiction becomes greater 
because the christian-biologist has two sources of knowledge, namely 
the source of the Word, and the source of Nature. 

First a few words about the source of Nature. The fact that the 
christian-biologist sees nature also as a means of revelation of the 
Lord has an influence on his manner of studying science, as for him, 
the facts we find after profound research have a revelation-character. 
That means two things: first that real facts never may be denied or 
ignored. Secondly it means also that one cannot make hypotheses 
without sufficient grounds. Creationism therefore has to be very crit- 
ical about the interpretations of the facts. We ‘Il illustrate both con- 
clusions with the aid of an example. If scientific facts plead in favour 
of the occurrence of diseases, biological death, and of parasites before 
the occurrence of man, and thus also before the fall of man, then we 
have to reject the opinion, held by many Protestants, that those occur- 
red only after the fall. Taking this as an example we have to consider 
the facts as seriously as possible. 

On the other hand here are some examples with which we have to 
be very prudent about making hypotheses: we cannot suppose that 
there existed macromolecules or probionts as we don’t have facts that 
support this supposition. In the same way we cannot conclude that as 
micro-evolution is proved to be a real process also macro-evolution 
must have taken place. 

Creationism, however, is not only based on the source of nature, but 
also on the source of the Scripture. 

The Bible teaches us that God built the organisms out of matter 
(the water and the earth produced living souls), and placed them in 
succession in the time. Moreover He made them according to a special 
plan with the task of filling water, air, and land. 

The Bible is very sparing with its communications about the con- 
crete processes that were enacted during the origin of the living beings. 
The Bible firstly is a book for belief and not a textbook specially for 
natural sciences. Therefore it is risky to attach a direct biological 
significance to single texts. In chapter 1 of the first book of the Bible 
it is told that with the creation of the birds God said that they must 
fly above the earth. To my mind we cannot conclude from this that 
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the birds are created at an adult stage, as is thought, on reasoning 
that a bird after hatching generally cannot fly. 

Thus we have to state that the Bible tells us only the headlines of 
the origin of the living world. 

Many times it is tried to bring the Word- and the Nature-source 
of knowledge into accordance with each other. None of these efforts 
has been very successful. From this it could be concluded that fun- 
damentally both sources of knowledge are in contradiction to each 
other. 

However this conclusion can never be accepted by creationism. Both 
sources of knowledge give divine facts and therefore fundamentally 
they must be in agreement with each other. The only fact we can 
conclude from this state of affairs is that our knowledge of both 
sources at the moment is so little that we cannot see the whole har- 
mony between them. 

These were the fundamental questions. 

Next we ‘ll have to see what has to be the attitude of creationism 
in relation to the three concrete problems that were to be discussed. 
Relating to the problem of the origin of life we could state that modern 
science discovers more and more a broad boundary between living and 
nonliving matter. 

Considering this problem creationism has to start with the axiom 
that God has prepared life. In this process He has played the active 
and only part. To say it very concretely: at a certain moment or at 
sudden moments He took the chemical elements and as the great and 
inimitable possessor and ruler of nature He structured process-mately 
with them, according to His plan those living plasms or those living or- 
ganisms He wanted to create. Then He stipulated that every cell 
should always contain one or more nuclei with their chromosomes and 
with definite chemical compounds. He stipulated that oxygen and not 
nitrogen, oxygen-dioxyde and not a nitrogenoxyde would play the 
important part in respiration and so on. 

Creationism has to be concrete at the points were this is a neces-~ 
sity otherwise it is of no value in our scientific work. 

However this concreteness can also be a danger, namely in the 
case where we make of God a ,,deus ex machina’. For example: in 
the case where we find in a very old layer of earth something that 
looks organic, we may not conclude that God was creating organisms 
at that moment. So the first danger is taking this matter too easily. On 
the other hand there exists a danger, realised several times in the his- 
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tory of biology, that one attaches too much difficulty to certain things. 
Such a concrete creationism may not have the effect that we say that 
definite biological problems are too difficult for our human brains to 
understand, so we must not try to elucidate them. That would mean 
the end of many successful lines of experimental resarch-work. Crea- 
tionism may never hinder the exact analytical and theoretical research 
unless it has unmoral purposes or is done with unmoral means. Crea- 
tionism has to promote scientific research since with its help we can 
still better learn the great works in nature of our Lord. 

Of course the same is valid in relation to the other points, especially 
the question of macro-evolution. 

From the facts we have today we get the impression that there 
exist gaps between the main types, not filled up by transitional forms. 
A non-biologist perhaps will readily conclude from this that God 
created spontaneously the new types from nothing or from non-living 
matter. A biologist however wants to keep open the possibility, that 
God via processes, at the moment unknown, made new types from 
those already existing. Some reasons for this are the facts, that 
although on the macro-scale there are important and unabridgable 
differences between the types, there are on the micro-scale very 
important similarities in chemical composition and in cytological 
structures, 

Creationism cannot exclude this possibility. Important in relation 
to this problem are especially the words of Kuyper, the founder of 
the Free University, who in his well-known Netherlands lecture on 
Evolution of the 20th October 1899 says that the creation-document 
of the Scripture gives us more the impression of a rejection of the 
dramatic origin of living beings than a recommendation, since there is 
written that the earth produced plants and animals and not that they 
are placed on earth by God as pieces on the chess-board. 

That the species are not constant is an absolutely founded fact. 
The doctrine of the fixity of species, which we so often hear in chris- 
tian circles, has to be rejected entirely as it is in contradiction with 
scientific results. Above all, many people and especially students be- 
came estranged from our churches and from our christian belief, as 
a result of the non acceptation of these facts. 


Summing up we have to conclude: 


1. First, that as christians, we are in no single respect powerless 
against the results of modern biological science. 
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2. Secondly that we have to accept all real facts with gratitude 
as we learn from them the greatness and wisdom of our God. 

3. Thirdly that we have to work using every effort to come to a 
real christian biology, creationism, to break through the “‘hypnosis of 
the evolution-dogma” (another word of Kuyper in the lecture, mention- 
ed above). 

4. Fourthly that this creationism must also be a religious stimula- 
tion in our daily scientific work. 

Then alone we can see the immense richness of forms, the beautiful 
mechanisms of life, and the wonderful adaptations and behaviours of 
plants and animals as uncountable proofs of the greatness and might- 
iness of our Creator and Lord. Therefore creationism is that biology 
which wonderingly and devotely tries to elucidate the secrets of the 
creation, while a creationist is a biologist who knows that all his work 
is dependent on the blessing of the Lord and prays for this blessing 
daily. 

J LEVER 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Educational psychology has developed into a special branch of 
science '). It has sprung forth from a connection between the ancient 
pedagogy and the comparatively young psychology. About its actual 
function and character and the position it fills or ought to fill, there 
is at present no agreement. 

In 1952 Langeveld published an interesting brochure about this 
matter under the title: ‘About the nature of educational psychology 
and the relationship of psychology with pedagogy.” The title is long 
but correct. What one understands under educational psychology, 
depends upon how one sees the relationship between psychology and 
pedagogy. Langeveld therefore commences by giving a survey of all 
the different, vastly diverging opinions to be found in the existing 
literature about this matter. Essentially, it concerns the following 
contradictions: the relationship of pedagogy with psychology is that of 
a master science to an auxiliary science, of applying to applied science, 
of normative to descriptive science. Langeveld discusses this matter in 
detail. The author who has himself written a voluminous and much- 
used textbook about educational psychology, comes to the following 
conclusions: : 

1. the concept “the application of psychology” in the everyday 
meaning is as regards pedagogy senseless; 

2. psychology can never and nowhere lead and direct education; 

3. psychology is in origin, meaning and object dependant of peda- 
gogy; 

4. in practical education, psychology seems either to be of heter- 
onome origin and therefore unserviceable, or to be simply the name 
of a method which has a conditional meaning, but then no more needs 
to be ‘applied’. In truth, it then has its origin in primarily — and 
autonomically-pedagogical thought. Only psychology applied to this 


-) Translation of the oration A. Kuypers on 19 December 1952 delivered 
taking up his post as an assistent professor in the faculty of Arts: Psycho- 


logie en Paedogiek in de Sowjet Unie. Groningen, Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 
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effect can with truth be described as ‘educational psychology”. As 
psychology is not involved in an own existential situation, it cannot 
be more than an aspect and a method in a significant relationship 
neither cultivated nor constituted by psychology itself. Thus Langeveld. 

We have begun our speech with this somewhat ponderous and 
“longwinded”’ introduction in order to bring you directly to the present 
problem with regard to the relationship between pedagogy and psych- 
ology. That this matter is topical indeed, and concerns concrete things, 
is wellknown to all making a study of the question. In the recent 
“liber amicorum”, titled ‘“Conversation of educators’, Waterink emph- 
atically said in his contribution, ‘Problems of the present scientific 
educator’, referring to and agreeing with Langeveld’s brochure, that 
the problem of the relationship between pedagogy and psychology is 
indeed one of the very newest problems. And from his exposition it 
is evident that it is a matter of the greatest importance to practical 
education. 

We did need this introduction. This we will not expound theoretic- 
ally. As a matter of fact, it is our intention to demonstrate by means 
of a concrete illustration what pedagogy is capable of, and also that 
we err when we regard all this talk of educational problems as merely 
theoretical, as a game of words of professional pedagogues which we 
can just as well ignore. At present we request your attention for a 
talk about the way the problem is viewed and treated in present-day 
Russia. Our subject therefore is: “Psychology and pedagogy in the 
Soviet Union’. We shall try to point out that theory is able to cover 
an actuality, yes a reality as hard as steel, and that theoretical prin- 
ciples take the lead in such matters. 

This already motivates the choice of the subject. The to-day nearly 
600 million people — nearly a third of mankind — involved in com- 
munistic education, is, moreover, a fact which in itself induces us to 
occupy ourselves with the matter in question. 

We precede a few general remarks. 

The Soviet Union is virtually one large, perfected educational in- 
stitute. The education of the people is organised to the smallest detail 
according to a precisely expounded and closely worked out theoretical 
system. Just as we here talk of ‘‘guiding economy’’, so one can venture 
to talk of their system of ‘‘guiding pedagogy”. The guidance 
emanates from Moscow. Behind the ministry of education and the 
department of psychology, as indeed, behind all central organisations, 
including all academies of science, stands the Central Committee of 
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the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (C.C.-C.P.S.U.). This 
Central Committee and Stalin are practically identical. 

Much interest for the psychology and pedagogy exists in the S.U. 
This is evident from figures extracted from reliable sources. G. H. S. 
Razran published in the Am. J. Psych. 49 — 316, 1937 a report of 
his investigation into “The number of articles of psychological interest, 
published in the Russian language.” Razran ascertained that no less 
than 15 % of the psychological literature of the world came from 
Russia. That was the position in 1937. In comparison, we can con- 
clude, the extent will be much bigger now. 

In the S.U. pedagogy and psychology are closely connected. As we 
remarked at the beginning, pedagogy is here in some circles rated as 
the major and psychology as the auxiliary science. One even talks of 
pedagogy as an ‘‘autonomous’’ science which chooses her own aim 
and norms. Of this there is nothing at all yonder. There, not a single 
science is autonomous. Pedagogy is entirely occupied by striving after 
a purpose decreed by state politics. Both pedagogy and psychology 
are merely the means, the instrument, on the understanding that in 
pedagogy the forming of an ideal — ‘J want to be as Stalin” —, and 
that in psychology the technique, the method — i.e. the conditioning 
or the training — are stressed. 

The Soviet-Russian pedagogy of to-day and the closely connected 
psychology are the results of endless discussions during many years, 
often carried out on the highest levels. To understand the present 
states of affairs, it is therefore necessary to know the developments 
in the last decade to some extent. It is not true that Marx or Engels 
left a completed program or document about pedagogy or about psych- 
ology, which one simply had to apply or carry out after the October 
Revolution of 1917. One had to grope one’s way among these, lead 
only by a few loose, scattered, fundamental thoughts of the great 
founders of dialectical and historical materialism. 

But perhaps in their orientation they clung less to these principles 
than to those embodied in their ideal: the creation of the purely com- 
munistic, soviet man. The greatest struggle of the last decade is closely 
connected with aspirations towards this aim. All resolutions, all science, 
all instructions are inferior to and aimed at the attainment of this 
purpose and therefore are only comparative. Everything not actively 
promoting this goal, whether it concerns a lately accepted resolution 
or even a previously generally acknowledged scientific principle, is 
simply discarded and, if necessery, replaced by something else. The 
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Lysenko affair serves as a good example. At a congress of the Lenin- 
Academy, Lysenko defended the milieu-theory. Zjebrak, with others, 
tried to defend the statements of Mendel — the theory that character- 
istics determined by heredity cannot be changed by influence of the 
milieu. Now Lysenko came with the surprising statement that his 
milieu-theory had been officially approved of and was corroborated 
by the C.C.-C.P. The committee had previously written a letter to 
Stalin, in which was written, among other things: “Dear Master, Some 
people say that nature cannot be guided by human conditions and 
control,” etc. In Aug. 1948 a few members were put out of the Lenin- 
Academy because they had defended an unscientific point of view. 
Prof. Zjebrak conformed. — The ambition to mould a wholly new 
man, tolerates no theory which preaches an unchangeable heredity. 

Outside the S.U. this frequent shifting of the helm is regarded as 
a proof of inconsistency, as unscientific, etc. — in truth it points 
towards an extremely rigid consistency. In the S.U. it is primarily 
the goal which decides. This goal stands unshakeably firm. Everything 
else is only a way or a means, and is comparative in any case. If 
effect or success stays away, if doubt arises about the efficiency, then 
the Central Committee intervenes. Anything smoothing the way to this 
goal, is called Marxistic, scientific, correct, true; on the other hand 
one talks of anti-Marxistic, unscientific, incorrect, untrue. 

To conclude: anyone who acquaints himself with the achievements 
of Russian scientists will from time to time come upon experiments, 
ideas, opinions, etc. which he can without reservation qualify as val- 
uable in themselves. But then one ought to remember that nothing 
generally stands alone; and certainly not in the Soviet Union where 
everything is part and parcel of an extremely rigid and closed system. 

After these general remarks we come to our theme: ,,Psychology 
and Pedagogy in the Soviet Union.” 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology in the S.U. rests mainly upon these two theories: 

1. Consciousness is a function of the brain. 

2. Consciousness is the reflection of the external world in the brain. 

These definitions are not new. Russian communism accepted them, 
following Marx and Engels, and regarded it as a task to consider them 
fully and to work them out, in connection with the new political-social 
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developments and the Soviet-Russian goals. We will consider both 
of them more fully. 


1. Consciousness is a function of the brain 

This definition is frequently found in the works of Marx; they 
suited his materialistic philosophy of life. In Russia they were generally 
accepted as a basic principle after the October Revolution (1917). In 
the psychology of yonder they were in fact only taken seriously in the 
sharp mutual discussions which unfolded about in 1920 and lasted 
up to about 1930. The disputed points mainly concerned, were: 

a. the subjectivistic conceptions of Chelpanov, who regarded the 
brain as an instrument of the ,,soul”; 

b. the objectivistic view of the reflexes, of Bechterev, who simply 
ignored the consciousness and gave a purely mechanical interpretation 
of human behaviour; 

c. and the controversial: mechanistic materialism against dialectal 
materialism. 


The results of these discussions became particularly important to 
the further development of psychology in the S.U. Decisive, too, were 
a few of Lenin’s views in the posthumously published “‘Philosophic 
notices’. We can limit the discussion to a few points concerning the 
conclusions drawn shortly before 1930. 

a. ‘The mind or consciousness is a function of highly organized 
matter.’ What does this imply? 

The old form of materialism, according to which consciousness is 
the product of ‘‘matter in general’, was rejected. It was ascertained 
that consciousness can only be the product of highly organized matter, 
in casu of brain-matter. Likewise, the vulgar comparison that con- 
sciousness can be secreted by the brain, just as the liver secretes gall, 
was also rejected. 

Linked up with this is the discussion about qualitative and quan- 
titative difference. When some talked of qualitative differences, for 
instance in connection with the consciousness in man and animal, and 
this by way of counter-attack, then it was rejected by pointing out 
one of the fundamental principles of dialectical materialism: that quan- 
titative differences may cause qualitative differences. The following 
is an example of what was meant by this: the characteristics of one 
brain-cel are different from those of a group of cells; those of group 
of cells differ from those of the whole central nervous system. Quant- 
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itative increase therefore includes qualitative change. Or, as Stalin 
later expressed it in ‘‘Dialectal and historical materialism’: ,,Quant- 
itative changes are converted into qualitative changes.” 

b. The dynamic character of dialectical materialism must forcibly 
be pushed on the foreground.” — The official command which follows 
on the acceptance of this conclusion, implied that one should, event- 
ually, fight against the mistakes of mechanistic materialism which in 
character is statical. Nothing is statical and unchangeable; everything 
is dynamic and changeable. 

To psychology this meant, among other things, that the mechanistic 
laws of behaviour of Bechterev which were previously commonly 
spread and accepted, the laws which declare all behaviour to be 
consisting of inborn, natural, unchangeable reflexes, are now being 
put aside. No theory was wanted which teaches that man stays as 
he is, but a theory according to which one can form people at will. 
On the strength of this, already, Lenin (d. 1924) had favoured the 
work of Pavlov; Pavlov’s idea of conditioning acts fitted better into 
the Marxistic system than the stark behaviourism of Bechterev. 

Nothing, therefore, may be recognized as static any more; every-~ 
thing is included in a dynamic, dialectical process. In every phenomenon 
one finds opposing powers: negative and positive, new and old, forming 
and degenerating the interaction between both explains the movement 
and change of natural things. And so also in the field of psychology, 
which was beginning to develop in the Marxistic spirit, one now 
definitely followed the dialectical principle. He who in those days, 
that is about 1930, qualified communism as “materialistic”, would soon 
hear that he was sadly in seek of the latest developments; the adjective 
“dialectal” had to be added by all means. 

c. In this same period, subjectivism, or, as it was called, the 
“mystical” views of Chelpanov, was settled with. This Chelpanov 
who had founded the “‘Institute for Psychology” in Moscow shortly 
before the October Revolution and who was held in great respect, 
admitted that psychic phenomena were a function of the brain; he 
also admitted that the brain should be regarded as an instrument by 
means of which one thinks, In spite of this, he had un-Marxistic, not- 
materialistic views. For instance, he would not regard ‘‘function’’ as 
“product”. Furthermore, he was of opinion that it cannot be the brain 
itself which thinks. The brain, he says, can no more think without a 
“soul” than an instrument can play without a player. Neither is it, 
according to him, the consciousness which perceives, the soul does this, 
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by means of the brain. It is obvious that in discussions a similarly 
mystical, ‘‘bourgeois-idealistic’” opinion will once and for all be re- 
jected and banned. 


2. Consciousness is the reflection of the outer world 

Lenin emphatically pointed out this principle once again, for in- 
stance in his “‘Philosophic notices”. Therefore, in the psychology to 
be built up on Marxistic foundations, this idea also had to be carefully 
thought over and worked out. The following utterly simple scheme 
became fundamental from now onwards: on the one hand there is 
a dynamic, self-developing, real, material outside world — on the other 
hand there is the highly organized material brain which reflects this 
real world. The concrete, always changing world is primary, the 
reflection of it in the brain, i.e. consciousness, is secondary. Seeing 
that the external world is always changing, the brain also changes, 
together with the adhering consciousness. There is a slow interaction 
between them, between external world and brain. This interaction is 
a part of the general movement and of the development of the things 
of nature. 

The character, the quality of the brain is not in the first place 
determined by hereditary, but by milieu-factors (Lysenko!). The devel- 
opment and level of development of the individual, of a group of 
class, of a nation is directly connected with the social conditions, with 
the economic position and state of affairs. In de same measure that the 
milieu changes, the brain changes, and so does the mentality. These 
Marxistic notions were again brought forward during a debate in the 
Assembly of the U.N. in 1949 by Gromyko, who said: “It is a well- 
known fact that the inhabitants of a palace think differently from 
those of a hut.” This notion was not so much founded upon the 
opinion that the contents of thought differ, but upon the materialistic 
idea that the brain is constructed differently. 


Meanwhile, there remained a certain discrepancy between the dif- 
ferent aspects of consciousness, which is not so easily to be conquered. 
and which later in the work of various learned men repeatedly became 
obvious in a quite different appreciation of consciousness. 

We have already remarked that Bechterev simply ignored the con- 
sciousness. That he was eliminated, was not so much because of this, 
but rather because of the fact that dialectical thought could not bear 
his mechanistic reflex-theory. Pavlov, who was brought forward in 
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his place likewise occupied himself with behaviour. In his theory about 
conditioning, he also left consciousness out of consideration. Though 
he certainly did not deny the existence of “subjective notions” and 
therefore of consciousness, he was extremely sceptical about psych- 
ology as an independant science. The doctrine of the nervous system 
rests upon facts; the current psychologies, so he declared, have many 
pretensions, but all rest upon vague, unstable surmises. Pavlov had 
the same convictions as his materialistic tutor Sechenov, who, in his 
book “Reflexes of the brain’ (1863) used these fundamental ideas: 
“The introductory cause of alle human behaviour and deeds lies out- 
side the person,’ and: ‘The smallest psychic activity is not possible 
without an external sensorial stimulus.’’ According to Pavlov and 
Sechenov, therefore, consciousness, in so far as they spoke of it, was 
entirely physiologically determined. Consciousness is definitely dep- 
endant of processes in nerves and brain. Pavlov declared several times: 
“T am a physiologist, not a psychologist,” which amounts to this: that 
he preferred not to be occupied with the psychic, the consciousness. 
However, his opinion was quite in accordance with the first principle: 
“Consciousness is a function of the brain.”” Likewise with the descript- 
ion which Stalin later gave in his brochure: ,,Dialectal and historical 
materialism”. In this Stalin wrote: ‘Consciousness is a function of 
matter. Consciousness cannot be parted from te matter which thinks. 
Matter, likewise, being primary, can exist independently from an ob- 
serving consciousness.” 

The particular stress that Lenin had laid on the second aspect, 
therefore on that of reflection, in the meantime made it necessary to 
endow the consciousness with comparative independance, a certain 
separacy. In this respect one could, for that matter, refer to Marx and 
Engels who have pointed out that one neither can nor may ignore 
conscious ideas. 

Conscious, more or less independent ideas, therefore were now 
allowed to exist. And they could even be strong and tenacious. Thus, 
Zjdanov could complain that the arrear in the Soviet philosophy was 
caused by subjective factors, and he specially pointed to the necessity 
to change the human ideas. 

With the foregoing, we tried to give an impression of the state of 
affairs fundamentally. 

There is a vast difference between fundamental principles or utter- 
ances, and a consistent scheme of its application. Then it is in every 
respect understandable that during the years 1930—1940 the contents 
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of the very abundant psychological literature were not always exactly 
in accordance with both fundamental ideas. 

An important fact was the publication of the “Fundamentals of 
general psychology’. (Moscow, 1940). The author of this voluminous 
textbook was S. L. Rubinstein, directeur of the Division Psychology 
of the Ped. Institute in Moscow. The general feeling was that 
this book interprets the conceptions of those times very well. In 
1942 Rubinstein received the Stalin price, also because of this 
publication. 

John Sommerville of the Columbia University (N.Y.) who moved 
in the Soviet-Russian philosophic circles for some years, in his book 
“Soviet Philosophy” called Rubinstein’s work “a milestone in the 
contemporary development of the Russian psychology’’. At the moment 
when Sommerville’s book was published, this ‘‘milestone” had already 
been passed definitely: in the same year, 1946, the second edition of 
Rubinstein’s ‘Fundamentals’ was published. Immediately a severe 
attack was launched. It was introduced in the well-known and proved 
way. 

A conference was convened on the initiative of the “Division Logic 
and Psychology of the Academy of Social Sciences, “under direction 
of the Cenral Committee of the Communist Party, as well as the 
“Institute for Philosophy under direction of the ‘“Academy of Science 
of the U.S.S.R.”” The most able Russian philosophers and psychologists 
took part in the discussions. The obvious idea was to ascertain whether 
the contents of Rubinstein’s book about psychology still met with the 
demands of the moment, in view of the totally changed position of 
the S.U. after the World War, and the changed social-economic 
domestic relationships. The actual reason for the calling of the con- 
ference was in reality this: that the Central Committee wanted a state- 
ment from the Academy of Sciences to the extent that all current 
psychological theories in America and Western Europe have a react- 
ionary character; furthermore, that the psychology in the S.U. not 
only ought to be purified from all foreign, dangerous influences, but 
that it also had as task the steeping of her own scientific work in a 
true bolshevist spirit. To this end, now, the so-called anti-Rubinstein 
criticism was introduced. 

Some of the critici who had been present at the conference, later 
published their considerations in the form of an article, for instance 
E. T. Cherkanov in the periodical “Problems of Philosophy”, (3 ~— 
1948, Moscow) under the title: “Against idealism and metaphysics 
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in psychology’, and V. Kolbanovsky in ,,Bolshevic’’, no. 17, 1947, 
titled “Contribution to a Marxistic approach of the problems of psych- 
ology”. 

If one wants to talk of milestones in the development of the Soviet 
psychology, then the Rubinstein affair of 1946 is certainly one of 
them. Every appeal to a judgement of psychological nature which is 
derived from a source dated earlier than 1946, now misses all cer- 
tainty. The criticism on Rubinstein rings in a new period, the psych- 
ological textbook of Kornilov, Stirnov and Teplov, titled ‘‘Psychology”’ 
(Moscow, 1948) has replaced that of Rubinstein. 

To acquaint oneself with the new state of affairs, it is necessary 
to take note of the discussion round Rubinstein. The criticism involves 
fairly every important aspect of general psychology. 

Superficially regarded, the system of Rubinstein’s textbook was 
quite pure. He therein acknowledges the Marxistic principles: con- 
sciousness is a function of matter, and: consciousness is the reflection 
of the material outer world; he acknowledges the principle of dialectical 
development, including that of the possibility of drastic revolutionary 
changes in which the “historic example’ is again employed, that is, 
the evolution of primitive man into a social creature; he acknowledges 
that human behaviour is conditioned and determined by the social- 
economic structure; he finally acknowledges the historical principle 
according to which psychology is not simply a biological, but also a 
social-historical science, and according to which there is a difference 
between the psyche of the capitalist and the soviet man. 

However, it appeared that his book, when closely investigated, was 
full of anti-Marxistic, undialectical, idealistic, bourgeois-psychological 
impurities. It was not sufficient, so it was said, to accept both the 
fundamental ideas about consciousness; one had to maintain them 
consistently. Rubinstein is far from doing this. He spoils his argument 
by adopting Freudian ideas, by in various respects showing grave signs 
of approaching Chelpanov who declared that consciousness was a 
manifestation of a mystic soul; furthermore, by regarding the drives 
as being connected with the vegetative nervous system without 
pointing out that the drives and needs only exist as a reflection in the 
brain of certain organic processes, and without pointing out that the 
conceptions of Freud, like subconscious, ambivalence, inner conflicts, 
etc. are no more than “‘rotten conceptions of the bourgeois-psych- 
ology’. Rubinstein was reproached that he agreed with the Western 
ideas to a great extent, as if the border between normal and abnormal 
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was not to be indicated — an opinion which had caused every 
Freudian, and others too, to regard the whole world as one big lunatic 
asylum. It was taken amiss that Rubinstein based the will upon a 
mystic life of drives instead of pointing emphatically to the Marxistic 
belief that all our aspirations, our wishes, our desires, our will, our 
feelings and emotions, our ideas and conceptions, and even our ideals 
are nothing more than reflections of the concrete truth, than reflections 
of objects and events in the outer world in their actual relationship to 
ourselves. Rubinstein ought to have remembered the words of Lenin: 
“Life creates consciousness and consciousness reflects nature’. When 
dealing with the emotions, Rubinstein especially withdrew himself 
totally from the Marxistic principle. He remarks in a truly Western 
spirit that the emotions are ‘‘zustandlich’, therefore subjective, that 
feelings and emotions can exist not-consciously, not-objectively, and 
virtually only determine the inner state. This would mean that 
feelings and emotions can be separated from the world of objects — 
which is nonsens. When Rubinstein wrote this, he forgot the words 
of Stalin: “Our ego exclusively exists in so far as the external con- 
dition, which evokes impressions, exists.” — Rubinstein’s book is an 
eclectic muddle and has no practical value. 

We now have represented in short a few considerations out of the 
very voluminous criticism of Chernakov (1947). 

Now we want to consider the criticism of Kolbanovsky in short. 
Kolbanovsky remarks that Rubinstein does inform us that also Locke 
spoke about reflection in the 18th century, but that he (R.) did not 
point out that this reflection, being the reflection of the inner world, 
has nothing to do with the Marxistic conception of reflection. Rubin- 
stein, so he continues, makes more of these mistakes. Nevertheless, 
when Kolbanovsky in his article calls Franz Brentano, the tutor of 
Husserl, an Italian, and when he placed Ernst Cassirer amongst a 
group of psychologists whose teachings were extraordinarily populair 
during Hitler’s regime, then we incidentally realise that also this 
psychologist made this sort of mistakes. 

Kolbanovsky especially stresses one very serious mistake. Rubin- 
stein tried to write a psychology of man — which does not exist. If 
he interpreted his task correctly, if he identified himself with the true, 
Marxistic point of view about dialectical materialism, then he would 
have written a psychology of Soviet man. But the Soviet man, at any 
rate, so one reads in the criticism, has entirely eluded his attention. 
Thoughts, emotions, solidarity, comradeship, mutual help from labour- 
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ers who have been freed exploitation — in alle these Soviet man differs 
from the man of Rubinstein’s psychology. All the things summarised 
here, also make the psyche different. The will has grown stronger and 
more efficient to overcome every difficulty on the way towards com- 
munism. There exists no conflict between individual and community 
any more. During the war it became clear to everyone Soviet people 
formed a class apart from all others. But Rubinstein, and others with 
him, unfortunately made no sufficient study of the influence of the 
new social and economic conditions on the mental development of the 
Soviet nation. In the discussions at the conference of 1946, so Kolban- 
ovsky continues, there was justification for the new line of action: 
“The psychology of the new Soviet man must become the central 
problem of Soviet psychology.” 

This commission includes the following. The Soviet psychology must 
take into consideration: the education in the family, in the schools, on 
every level; it must bring to light the full wealth and beauty of the 
extraordinary qualities of the new nation, which has been produced 
by the new society. It is excepted of the psychologists to agree fully 
and completely with the Marxistic principles. Authors should free 
themselves from the psychological study of a non-existent, abstract, 
universal man, and should devote themselves to the study of a historic- 
ally formed, concrete man, especially that of the present Soviet man. In 
their approach to psychological problems they should be fully aware 
of the radical difference between the Marxistic-Leninistic point of 
view and that of all schools and representatives of the bourgeois- 
psychology. Every sort of a compromise is unscientific. 


Finally, it is remarked that the theories of Pavlov concerning the 
conditioning of stimuli and the excitation and inhibition, and so much 
more, had lately been made very prominent, especially after 1949, 
the year of the commemorations of his 100th birthday. His condition~- 
ing technique and everything involved by it, gave proof of being of 
extraordinary value to the Soviet leaders, They frequently apply this 
technique in their internal as well as foreign political policies. And with 
success. Marx said: ,,Philosophers have always merely told us how 
the world is; it is necessary to change her.” Pavlov’s technique of 
“drilling” is employed in the changing of a man into a Soviet man. 
Pavlov’s teaching about excitation and inhibitation is the expedient par 
excellence in the ‘‘cold war’’. Just as Pavlov by means of simple ex- 
periments could excite neuroses in animals, so the leaders of the 
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Soviet Union are trying by means of a similar technique applied on a 
during the last 35 years. To get a correct idea about the present state 
of affairs, it will be wise to pause for a while at a few moments in 
the course of development. For the sake of brevity we can commence 
at the year 1931. 

As a result of a decision of the C.C.-C.P.S.U. the psychologists 
were instructed in 1931 to concentrate even harder and more deliber- 
ately upon pedagogical problems, as was done in Lenin’s days. 
Pedagogy and psychology should be more closely connected. The 
resolution comprised among other things the following: 

a. psychology must cease its harmful practices, and the application 
of ideas which are the result of abstract discussions or even hail from 
foreign countries; 

b. the new task of Soviet psychology is to look for psychological 
truths in the educational practice received in the true experiences in 
the best Soviet-Russian schools. 

This new phase resulted in a general and sharp condemnation of all 
more or less foreign practices regarding pedology and child guidance, 
of intelligence tests in the industry and of testology in schools and 
education. Thorndike’s research methods, frequently used up to now, 
were banned; ‘‘Sternism’’ (the tests of Stern) was met by the same 
fate. The highest authorities kept a close watch on education. In 1934, 
for instance, it was decided to revise the history books; the initiative 
originated in Stalin himself. Stalin, Kirov and Zjdanov took the lead 
in the controlling commission. 

This new tendency was settled in 1936, in the year of the new 
constitution. More to the point was a special resolution of the Central 
Committee which, under the heading ‘“‘About pedagogical contradict- 
ions in the system of the Commissary of Education’’, found that the 
meanings of pedagogy and of psychology are fundamentally the same; 
that once and for all abstract psychology must be severed from 
psychological practice; that the practice is the most important; that 
all dangerous foreign influences must be kept away from it; that the 
psychologically trained pedologues who were engaged by schools, 
should be given work elsewhere; and, finally, that in a month’s time 
an extensive report was expected about the progress made in the 
execution of this resolution. ~ To make matters clear, leading pedo- 
logues were invited to hold lectures on a large conference in Moscow, 
where they could at the same time confess their errors. 

During the second World War the attention naturally was focused 
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on other matters. Immediately after that, however, they concentrated 
large scale, to make the not-communistic part of the world one great 
mental asylum. 


PEDAGOGY 


When we recall the previously mentioned general conceptions — 

1. phychology is an auxiliary science to pedagogy; 

2. pedagogy is applied psychology; 

3. pedagogy is normative, whereas psychology is descriptive, then 
the relationship which is seen between them in the S.U., corresponds 
with neither of these. The appreciation of the sciences yonder, as well 
as their mutual relationship, is decided by the fact that the S.U. has 
a totalitarian reign. The sense and the aims of any science are decided 
by the purposes of the upper leadership, and this goal has a purely 
political character. For the time being, this purpose of the highest 
instances is this: to make the U.S.S.R. strong and powerful, especially 
in military respects. Only this goal is firmly decided. All mediums, 
resolutions, even principles which can be of service in the attainment 
of this goal, are regarded as comparative and can be changed from 
day to day. To the ways and means which lead to this aim, all 
the sciences belong, in the first place the dialectical-materialistic 
phylosophy and then all the other sciences. Keeping to our subject, 
we can ascertain that pedagogy as well as psychology are regarded 
as expedients of which the state makes use in forming the Russian 
nation as it wants them to be; as the Russians, in fact, themselves want 
to be, after having been influenced for many years: that is, to be 
stronger and more powerful than any nation on earth. Once again: the 
political aims stand irrevocably firm; the means can be changed, the 
ways can be deviated. Even more or less fundamental utterances of 
earlier communist prophets were discarded by Lenin and Stalin because 
of the changed circumstances. 

Now pedagogy and psychology, being nothing more than means in 
the realisation of the above-mentioned aim, are continually being per- 
fected to serve this end. As criterium, as directive, only the required 
effectiveness is valid. This becomes clear to us in the discussion of 
Soviet psychology; it becomes much more evident when we regard 
the course of development of pedagogy. The systematizing of the 
prescriptions and directives, the purification of that which seemed 
useless, the protection against foreign influences was a task which, as 
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in the case of psychology, was executed with ever-increasing diligence 
with a hitherto unknown fierceness on the extreme systematizing of 
the forming of the youth and of the whole nation. In the book of 
Stalin, Kirov and Zjdanov, ‘‘Remarks’, published in 1936 after the 
revision and purification of the textbooks, one reads: “Every word, 
every definition must be wellconsidered. The textbook must render 
full assistance in the communistic direction; it must be saturated with 
material for socialistic forming. It forms the most important guide of 
the teacher and should play an important part as a tool and a weapon 
of the communistic education.” ‘“All programs must therefore be in- 
spected by the Ministry of Education.” “Enforced uniformity is 6ne 
of the most valuable conditions for the improvement of the school 
work in our country.” This has been, since the war, more strictly 
applied than ever before. 

Kirov, the president of the Pedagogical Academy in Moscow, de- 
scribed and explained the communistic education as follows: ,,Com- 
munistic education is a ‘planned’ and purposeful social activity, which 
is being executed by persons indicated by the state.” “The contents 
of this activity include: a. the care and the supervision of the highest 
powers over the development of the rising generation, b. the equipment 
with systematic knowledge, proficience and habits which are necessary 
for their practical activities in future, c. the training of this new 
generation in the inevitable emotions, tendencies, interests, habits of 
behaviour, will-power, characteristics, in correspondence with the 
spirit and the principles of the Communist Party.” So far Kirov. 

A network of institutes and organisations is responsible for every 
aspect of education in the school, at home and outside these. The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union with its Central Committee 
stands in the same relationship with the organisations and institutes 
as Stalin with the nation. After the discussions in the C.C., Stalin 
has a casting vote. Therefore, when it is said in Russia: ,,Stalin 
personally watches over every citizen,” then it is literally true. 

This watching, and also the training, starts in the early youth. In 
1945 there were 16,251 nursery schools with 1,185,000 children. The 
slogan in the “Kindergarten” was: ‘“Away with Frébel.’’ Frébel’s 
idea was really “‘too fantastic, too abstract’. Even child's play had 
to be: rational, sensible, purposeful; it should not be the reflection of 
inner processes, but of the concrete situation and of the actual social 
milieu. The toddlers must play with little soldiers and little flags, 
they should know the badges of the different divisions of the red 
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army, the red fleet and the red air force. In the group games they 
march in closed formation to the tunes of war songs. 

The development of the child does not only, and certainly not 
primarily, involve the experience of a dynamic inner process; the 
child is rather continually exposed to the influences of situations in 
the real world. 

Neither in this period, nor during the puberty the development of 
the child is predestined by physological changes like the “‘fatalistic 
bourgeois-psychology” declares. In the bourgeois-psychology the 
subconscious is primary, in the Soviet psychology it is the conscious- 
ness, that is the highest and most specialised human level of develop- 
ment of the psyche, which is most important. In and through the 
consciousness the real social-economic is reflected. The milieu has an 
influence above that of all other factors. The full emphasis rests on 
conscious, rational instruction, on healthy practice, and, furthermore, 
above all on the communistic sphere. 

The most important ideal of all education is the cultivation of love 
for the Mother country. The word has of old a deeper and warmer 
tone of feeling than the word Fatherland; it is usually written with a 
capital letter. This love for the Mother country includes love for 
Stalin. 

A very early start is made in the cultivation of love for Stalin. In 
the nursery schools they are very busy at it. But it starts even earlier, 
solemnly, at home. Recently there appeared in a Russian periodical 
a poem of Isakovsky, a cradle song composed by Blanter; the last 
verse reads thus: “Sleep my toddler, grow up in space, — The years 
are gliding away. — Like an eagle you will fly — from your nest to 
the clear horizon. — Stalin gives you strength, he shows — you the 
way with his hand. — Sleep my little darling, sleeu my little son, — 
sleep mij litte bluebell.’’ 

The entire education is preferably directed upon the perfect loyalty 
to Stalin and the Communist Party. Stalin’s portrait hangs in every 
classroom, in every public building, in every community hall. Stalin's 
name, his image, his ideal forms part of every youth-meeting. One 
always sees him portrayed in a heroic attitude. He is the embodiment 
of every thing noble and good. He is the creator of all social and 
military triumphs. The youth never hears criticism on him, never hears 
the name of a possible rival under the living political and military 
leaders. 

Societies for youths stand under strict supervision and are organised 
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to perfection. It goes without saying that totalitarian politics does not 
limit its meddling in the education of the nation to the school. In 1922 
the ‘‘Communistic Organisation for young Pioneers” was founded for 
children of 10—14 years as a preparation for membership of the earlier 
founded “Bond of young Communists’, the ““Komsomol”, for youths 
of 15—23 years. After 1925 children under ten years of age were 
taken up in the “Union of small Octoberists’”. Every child who had 
finished the third grade of primary school and who becomes a member 
of the Organisation of Pioneers, swears this oath in front of repre- 
sentatives of the Komsomol and of the Party: “I, young pioneer of 
the U.S.S.R., in the presence of my comrades, promise solemnly: 
(firstly) I will constantly vouch for the case of the working classes 
in their struggle for the release of the workers and farmers all over 
the world; (secondly) I will honestly and constantly carry into effect 
the instructions of Lenin, the laws and habits of the young pioneers.” 


Extraordinarily important is the textbook “Pedagogy” (Moscow, 
1946°), compiled by B. P. Jesipov and N. K. Goncharov. One can 
hardly overestimate the importance of this work, either in connection 
with the education in Russia, or in connection with the question which 
we often hear here: What, now, is the true intention of the leaders 
in Soviet Russia? The contents of this pedagogical textbook leave no 
doubts about this. The book was approved of officially. It was pre- 
scribed for general use in all training colleges for all teachers in the 
preliminary and lower education by the Ministry of Education. We 
have already pointed out that psychology as well as pedagogy had in 
mind ‘‘the forming of the purely communistic Soviet man”. Now, this 
book, ,,Pedagogy”’, of about 500 pages describes in a dry and matter- 
of-fact manner, but exactly and fully, the way, the means and the aim 
of the post-war Russian education. All the subjects which the Russian 
teachers should know in order to be able to form the child after the 
image of Stalin, are dealt with in 21 chapters. The headings of a few 
chapters are: aim and task of communistic education, physical educ- 
ation, fundamentals of teaching, contents and method of moral educat- 
ion, educating for work, work outside the school, education of the 
schoolchild at home, the Soviet schoolteachers, leading the school. 

The book is dull with regard to the repetitions of the prescriptions 
communistic aims, phrases and ideals — but horrible in purport. The 
book was not compiled by two pedagogical pedants; it is an authentic 
document of the state. In this book we find a serious description of 
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the way to the indomitably firm communistic aim, that way which 
every young Russian — and to-day many more than they — must 
follow. 

Humanly speaking, there is no way back here. A prescription, a 
resolution can be changed or cancelled from day to day, but the effect 
of a sternly controlled education over a period of 35 years cannot be 
changed by waving a magic wand. 

We can only go into a few outstanding points from this pedagogical 
textbook. The moral education which it prescribes, rests upon the 
basis which Lenin formed. Ethics is identical with the social doctrine 
of morals. Ethical criteria are decided by the development of the 
society and by social relations. All other norms are false. People 
building up a communistic society, must be fully devoted to their task. 
They must be willing to defend it with all their power and from all 
available sources; they must be courageous, valiant, honest steadfast 
and disciplined. They must hate their enemies, know no fear in danger, 
want to overcome all obstacles. In this, indeed, the moral power of 
the new Soviet man comes to light. In strife and victory it increases. 

The book ““Pedagogy”’ contains some directions and remarks worthy 
to be tried out; about the fight against moral vice in children. 
Children are for instance taught a particular loathing of lying and 
cheating. So one can read the following: “The pupil of our Soviet- 
Russian school must, through inner power and sincerity, even be 
unable to tell a lie. Het must in truth be honest, conscientious, truth- 
loving, and must not only seem so. Only somebody with crystal-clear 
honesty can possess an unalloyed feeling of personal dignity and 
honour.” 

Similar beautiful tirades affect one pleasantly. For outsiders, how- 
ever, they lose value when they become acquainted with, for instance, 
the prescribed textbook of history for secondary schools. In the edition 
of 1945, for instance, it is declared that the Second World War had 
been won by Russia only. The contribution of the Allied forces is 
described in 33 lines. In the new edition of 1946 they had to limit 
the 33 lines to 15, as a result of which the landing in Normandy was 
left out. 

In the book “Pedagogy” it attracts the attention that physical educ- 
ation is closely connected with the cultivation of the communistic 
attitude of the pupils, or rather: with the cultivation of communistic 
morality. In physical education the most important goal is to promote 
the development of those characteristics which are regarded as es- 
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sential in a future war. Particularly important are: the use of gasmasks 
skill in skiing, aquiring proficiency in passing obstacles, the develop- 
ment of dexterity, strength, resourcefulness, stamina, etc. 

In general all methods and educational appliances are adapted in 
the same sense. Arithmetic and mathematics, for instance, are directed 
upon industry, and military matters, upon the increase of production 
and the consolidation of the defense. Full attention is given to the 
senses, for instance in training the children to distinguish between 
sounds, to notice the softest sounds and rustles — everything, it is said, 
in aid of the defense of the Motherland. 

Through the strong simplification of the scheme of practical psych- 
ology no psychologists are needed any more for “child guidance”. 
The teachers and tutors now carry the full responsibility. In fact, 
they have been changed into real educational technici. They are 
specially trained for this. The materialistic Marxistic principles have 
been hammered into them, they know the communistic form of com-~- 
mand and obeyance from their own experience and these they now 
apply automatically. They know nothing more and can do nothing 
else. The textbook “Pedagogy” is there to inform them to the full 
extent. This book is their catechism; they know it by heart. 

Whatever their commands may imply, they are carried out, even 
if they are to-day exactly the opposite as yesterday. Yes, also this 
the system demands; it belongs to it. The intention indeed is to nurture 
a general mentality which makes it possible for the highest leaders to 
make radical changes in their interior or foreign affairs without crit- 
icism of the nation and without losing their support. 

And so the whole pedagogical concern of the S.U. is nothing more 
than a superimposed, cleverly thought out and painstakingly worked 
out technique. The powerful leaders are fully aware of this. They 
organize intentionally and purposefully. The purpose is: to weld the 
whole nation into one big army, filled with a passionate love for the 
Motherland, filled with hate against all the ‘“enemies of the communistic 
state.” 


We now conclude our survey. It is short and incomplete, but we 
hope it is clear enough to illustrate what pedagogy and especially 
guided pedagogy can attain. Educational theories of a fundamental 
nature are never without a foundation; on the contrary, they can leave 
deep marks on the practice of everyday education. And this they do; 
and not only in the Soviet Union. 
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We tried to sketch the state of affairs, and also the effects after 
which the communistic theories are striving. It was not our intention 
to draw political conclusions. We refrained from criticism for the 
simple reason that it may be regarded as superficial to us and as 
generally useless. 

Finally, we want to summarize the nucleus of the matter in a few 
words. 

If we compare the point of view regarding the relationship between 
pedagogy and phychology in the Soviet Union with the above ment- 
ioned point of view in the free world, then we can ascertain that in 
the S.U. pedagogy is no science which on itself decides the purpose 
of education; that it is not a careful guiding of natural, psychic mat- 
uring and developing processes; that it is not an autonomous normative 
science. 

In the Soviet Union both pedagogy and practical psychology have 
been subjected to the totalitarian system of government, they have 
been made auxiliaries in the service of the strive towards a purpose 
decided by political considerations. Psychology has totally been inter- 
mingled with pedagogy; they are even regarded as indentical-in-being; 
and together they have been made into matters of sober and cool 
calculation. 
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NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSE FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


From September 1 to 11 1953 the third summer course of the Free 
Reformed University for foreign students will be held. 

The course has been designed to make foreign students acquainted 
with the principles of the University which arise in connection with 
modern scientific problems. 

Similar courses were held in 1951 and 1952 which were attended by a 
great group of students from Gr. Britain, Germany, Belgium and France. 

The lectures are given in the English, French or German language, 
with a simultaneous translation, if necessary. 

Each lecture will be followed by a free discussion. 

The afternoons will be free for visits to museums, ports and canals 
of Amsterdam, the evenings for recreation (a musical programme will 
be offered by members of ,,Societas Artis Amantium Universitatis 
Liberae’’). One full day will be reserved for an excursion to Hilversum 
(Studio of the Netherlands Christian Broadcasting Corporation), 
Utrecht (reception bij the Board of the Christian National Trade- 
Union), and other places of interest. 

As far as possible the participants will be lodged with private families. 

The cost of the course, including lodging and meals, will be 50 
Dutch guilders per person. An amount of about 30 Dutch guilders will 
be sufficient for minor expenses and excursions. 

Application forms can be obtained with the Secretary of the Summer 
Course, Free Reformed University, Keizersgracht 162, Amsterdam. 

No application can be accepted after June 1 1953. 


PROGRAMME 
Tuesday Ist Sept.: 
Opening of the course and reception of the participants. 
Wednesday 2nd Sept.: 


Place and condition of present-day Calvinism in the Nether- 
lands by Prof. Dr D. Nauta. 
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Thursday 3rd Sept: 
The concept of technical culture according to Heidegger by 
Prof. Dr S. U. Zuidema. 


Friday 4th Sept.: 
Individual responsibility by Prof. Dr Gesina H. J. van der Molen. 


Saturday 5th Sept.: 
Conflict between theology and natural science by Prof. Dr 
R. Hooykaas. 


Sunday 6th Sept.: 
Free for attendance of local churches and rest. 


Monday 7th Sept.: 
Symptoms of crisis in theological thought of to-day by Prof. 
Dr G. C. Berkouwer. 
Tuesday 8th Sept.: 
Recent theories of the state by Prof. Dr A. M. Donner. 
Wednesday 9th Sept.: 


Excursion. 


Thursday 10th Sept.: 
The sociological principle of the internal autonomy of the 
social spheres by Prof. Dr R. van Dijk. 


RECTORIAL ORATION 


On the commemoration of the 71st anniversary of the Free Uni- 
versity which was celebrated on October 22 of the year 1951 the 
Rector Magnificus, Professor Dr D. H. Th. Vollenhoven, delivered 
a speech about Occasionalism and physics. 

While the latter of these two terms hardly needs explanation — 
Prof. Vollenhoven defined “physics” as ‘‘scientific knowledge of the 
physical expect of things’’ — ‘‘occasionalism” urgently requires eluci- 
dation. By this term he meant that conception which regards human 
life as exclusively functionalistic and forthermore, according the 
monistic worldview, as a unity, which then diverges to a lower and a 
higher ‘‘species’’; the relation between these species would be as that 
of the horse to the rider: the lower one, here the vital, does not affect 
the higher one and possesses a vital psyché and thus a movement of 
its own, which therefore will not be caused, but only be directed by 
the higher one, the noetic psyche. Hence occasionalism, as well as other 
semi-contradictory concepts, denies both the theory of interaction and 
parallelism. 

The view on the history of occasionalism also deserves to be deep- 
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ened. The general opinion is that this trend only started with Geulincx 
(in his first period) and Malebranche, thus after Descartes, and then 
as a correction of the latters conception. But, contrary to this current 
opinion, Prof. Vollenhoven in his historical investigations came to the 
conclusion that occasionalism as well as the theory of interaction (and 
parallelism) are not found for the first time in the 17th century, but 
already in the Greek philosophy before Plato. It is, therefore, worth 
while to ascertain whether there exists any continuity between this 
early occasionalism and the much younger occasionalism of Geulincx 
and Malebranche, and, if so, to determine the lines along which it 
developed. 

In this respect Prof. Vollenhoven calls to mind the objectivistic 
conception of Philistion and Ecphantus and the realistic conceptions 
of Plato (Timaeus) and of Menachmus in the Greek period, and the 
work of people like Archimedes and Hipparchus of Nicaea in the 
Hellenistic period. Furthermore it appears that occasionalism since 
Philistion has been connected with finitism and since Ecphantus with 
dynamical atomism which remains limited to the lower species and 
therefore is not materialistic; it also does differ from a third type of 
atomism which we meet for the first time with Heraclides Ponticus 
and which thus had likewise arisen in ancient times but which connects 
atomism with energetical parallelism. 

To understand the further development of occasionalism, one ought 
to reckon with the weakening of realism by the theme of apriority. 
Under the influence of the Academic scepsis Mesoplatonici as Atticus 
transpose the Platonic ideas from the extramental intelligibile (Gr. 
kosmos noétos) into the mind (Gr. nous) of the macro- as well as of 
the microcosmos. In connection with the altered doctrine concerning 
the metrical with the universalistic Neopythagoreans, Neoplatonici as 
Theodorus of Asine act in the same way with regard to the whole 
intelligible world, which was transposed into the divine mind. One 
comes across an occasionalism altered in this sense in the period of 
the synthesis, on the line which stretches from Maximus Confessor 
via Scotus Eriugena to the school of Chartres and Nicolaus d’ Oresme. 
During the prelude to the modern times it returns, changed anew 
and now in subjectivistic sense, in the works of Benedetti, Stevin and 
Beeckman; whereas Galilei, who for the rest is on another level, con- 
nects the subjectivism concerning the law with the subjectivity of 
sensorial observation. 


Only from the connection of these changes with the overestimation 
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of the mathematical physics, one can explain scientific tendencies of 
the 17th century. Because of this we see Geulincx and Malebranche 
in a new light: though not in the least fathers to the occasionalism, 
they definitely were original thinkers in so far as they were the first 
to connect mesoplatonic and neoplatonic occasionalism with the 
scientalism of their time. 

However, regarding the relationship of occasionalism with physics, 
there are people of more importance than Geulincx and Malebranche. 
Prof. Vollenhoven here mentioned Boyle in chemistry and Newton 
in physics. Also this lines are continued: as far as Newtons conception 
is concerned, one thinks of its analogies such as the practicalism of 
Maupertuis in the century of Enlightment and the idealistic monado- 
logy of Lotze in the old rationalistic period, and also of those of 
d'Alembert, the prae-positivist and G. Boole the positivist, Liebmann, 
the neo-positivist, and Renouvier, the neo-idealist, in the later ration~- 
alism and of those of W. James, M. Planck and P. Jordan in the 
irrationalism. 

Lately, occasionalism has mat with many difficulties in physics. 
Some of them could be solved; Prof. Vollenhoven here mentioned, 
among other things, the founding of Boltzmann’s statistic method. 
These scientific methods, however, are of no use in other kinds of 
difficulties; the questions meant here, originate from the fact that it 
sometimes happens that people from widely diverging philosophic con- 
victions simultaneously work on the solution of the same problems, 
for instance in the case of the contention about the sense of the 
physical, between the supporters of dynamics, like Planck, and those 
of energetics, like Einstein. 

Meanwhile difficulties of this kind are neither to be solved by the 
problematics of current philosophy; if one wants clarity in this matter, 
one should strive after a positive philosophic foundation on a proper 
basis, after a historical-critical investigation into the fundamentals of 
both occasionalistic and non-occasionalistic currents in the light of the 
Word of God. 

At the end of his speech, Prof. Vollenhoven drew some negative 
and positive conclusions from the Calvinistic philosophy for the fun- 
damentals of physics, and concluded as follows: ““When philosophy 
and natural science, not only in mathematics and physics, but also in 
other branches, support one another in this way, then it will contribute 
in no small measure to the fulfilment of the old wish: ,, Vivat, Crescat, 
Floreat Academia Nostra!” 
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JUBILEE DAYS 


On the 8th of October 1951 the 25th anniversary of the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Dr J. Waterink as professor of pedagogy in the Faculty 
of Arts and as professor of catechetics in the Faculty of Theology 
was celebrated. On this occasion a painted portrait as well as a festive 
volume were presented to him. 


On the 15th of October 1951 Prof. Dr H. Dooyeweerd had been 
professor in the Faculty of Law for 25 years. On this occasion he 
also received a festive volume. 


Prof. Dr D. H. Th. Vollenhoven had been professor of philosophy 
of the Free University for 25 years on the 26th October 1951. His 
friends and former students presented him with a festive volume. 


Prof. Dr F. W. Grosheide, professor in the New Testament in the 
Faculty of Theology, reached the age of 70 on the 25th of November 
1951. On this occasion he received a volume from his former students 
and some friends. He will continue his work as professor for another 
year. 


INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On 23 November 1951 Dr C. C. Jonker who was already a lecturer 
in the Faculty of Science, took up his post as a professor with an 
oration on ‘Reality, observation and theory in Physics’ *). 

Here follows a summary: 


The practitioners of the exact sciences to-day have a lively interest in 
philosophic problems, in contradiction with the disregard and rejection of 
all natural philosophy by a previous generation of physicists. Different 
currents have been formed, issuing from totally different points of view. 
This already becomes apparent when one asks what philosophy of nature 
has to be. Those physicists who think more or less positivistic, are of 
opinion that metaphysics should be excluded at any rate. The reformatory 
point of view can appreciate this, even though one will certainly withdraw 
oneself from the consistent positivism, and regard metaphysics as impossible 
for totally different reasons. One can describe metaphysics as that part of 
natural philosophy which tries to answer the questions about the true 
essence of nature. The christian rejects these questions because he believes 


1) Werkelijkheid, Waarneming en Theorie in de Natuurkunde. Kampen, 
J. H. Kok N.V., 1951 (15 p.). 
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that God has created man and cosmos as One unity and that they therefore 
are suitably correlated. Man can aquire knowledge about creation because 
God has endowed him with this ability. The faith in God's maintenance 
of creation, also after the fall of man, gives us the certainty that human 
knowledge is adequate. A higher or deeper knowledge to approximate the 
true essence of nature, then is superfluous and impossible. 

Which field then remains open to the philosophy of nature, when meta- 
physics is excluded from it? It can in short be described as the reflection 
about and the analysis of the methods and the certainty of physics itself 
on the one hand, and the fixing of the boundaries with regard to related 
subjects like mathematics and biology on the other hand. 

Lately the structure and certainty of the theories of physics have been 
minutely investigated by the “logical positivism’. This so-called “‘scientific 
philosophy’ investigated some theories as to inner consistence and certainty, 
by means of the methods derived from modern symbolic logic. In this inves- 
tigation, it appears that its historical background and its theory of know- 
ledge have a great influence. This philosophy of modern science, in fact, 
tries to link up the contradictory points of view of Mach and Poincaré 
about the way in which we acquire knowledge. By means of this linking 
up it was tried to do justice to the experimental as well as the mathematical 
aspects of the methods of physics at the same time. It was tried to reconcile 
Mach’s empirical point of view with the conventionalism of Poincaré, by 
using the “operational definitions” of Bridgman as a bridge between the 
theory, as a free creation of the human mind, and the impressions of the 
senses, that result from the observations. 

The consequence of this internal contradiction is that the question if 
electrons, protons, etc. are real, is declared as meaningless. Furthermore, 
the criterium as to the truth of a theory, the experimental corroboration, is 
replaced by its internal logical consistence. By changing the operational 
definitions, equivalent theories can, in fact, within wide bounds be made 
to correspond with the experiments. In this way the theories become un- 
flexible axiomatic systems. 

From the above-mentioned christian point of view, in which the unity 
of man with nature is chosen as starting-point for the analysis of obser- 
vation, one can in principle qualify all knowledge as real. It appears, 
namely, to make no fundamental difference whether one investigates 
macroscopic or atomic structures, in which the connection between obser- 
vation and the forming of theoretical ideas takes place via a complicated 
apparatus. It then appears, however, that the concept “real”, if for instance 
it is used in connection with an electron, must be qualified in more detail, 
and that it is better to talk of “physical reality’. This reality is more limited 
than that of some macroscopic things like, for instance, a crystal, because 
some characteristics are lacking, like the individual distinguishability. 

The theory of observation developed in this way, has several conse- 
quences for a critical analysis of physical theories. The criteria for the 
correctness of a theory are dependant on the character of the theory, and 
are, for instance, different in the cases of electrodynamics, statistical 
mechanics and the general theory of relativity. 
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On 22 September 1952 Dr J. Lever who was already a lecturer in 
the Faculty of Science, took up his post as a professor of Zoology 
with an oration on ‘The Creationism’ ”). 


On 22 September 1952 also Dr P. Mullender who was already a 
lecturer in the Faculty of Science, took up his post as a professor of 
Mechanics with an oration ‘On some principles of Mechanics’ *). 

Here follows a summary: 


When one starts studying classical mechanics, one’s first impression is 
that of a clear and accomplished theory. However, on going further, one 
somewhat looses that impression, especially when one tries to obtain a 
deeper understanding of the fundamental principles. Many problems arise 
because very often the writers of books on mechanics do not state clearly 
what the relation is between the mathematics and the physics of their 
mechanics. On the one hand they treat the subject as a purely mathematical 
discipline and excert themselves in trying to satisfy all possible demands of 
mathematical rigour and exactness, but on the other hand they also use 
intuitive notions and arguments in virtue of the physical character of the 
theory. And so, it is not at all clear, whether the basis of their developments 
and also their results are in fact of a mathematical or of a physical nature. 
These problems become particularly manifest, when we direct our attention 
to the following three principles: the principle of the virtual displacements, 
d’Alembert’s principle and Hamilton’s principle. 

The first one is the most general principle in the theory of the equilibrium 
of a system without friction, of which the motion is limited by certain 
constraints. By the application of this principle the constaints can be elim- 
inated from the equilibrium problem, so that a condition is given for the 
applied forces to keep the system at rest. 

The second principle gives the same method of elimination of the con- 
straints for a system which is not in equilibrium. In other words, it provides 
a relation between the applied and the effective forces. 

Usually these two principles are restricted in their application to systems 
consisting of inflexible rods, perfectly rough or perfectly smooth planes, 
perfectly rigid bodies etc., altogether things which do not occur in reality. 
And so the question arises whether these principles do indeed have an 
experimental foundation, and to what extent the results obtained by their 
application describe the facts. Further, in both principles the notion of the 
virtual discplacements is fundamental, and there is the problem, whether 
this notion has to be regarded as a physical or as a mathematical concept. 

Finally, we remark with regard to Hamilton's principle, that this is one 
of the variational principles, and the concept of a variation gives rise to 
similar problems as that of the virtual displacements. 


ot ue Creationisme. Wageningen, Zomer en Keuning, Uitgeversmij, 1952 
p-). 
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In modern textbooks very little regard is paid to the mentioned problems, 
although their solution is evidently not only of philosophical interest. How- 
ever in the older ones we very often find ample discussion of the standpoint 
of the authors. There is a marked development as to the place which is 
given to mathematics in the theory. We mention only a few examples: 

d'Alembert still regards his ‘“Traité de Dynamique” as pure mathematics. 
Hertz reduces the experimental basis of his developments to one single 
“Grundgesetz’”, which he uses as an additional axiom in his otherwise 
purely mathematical theory. Mach, however, points out with great stress 
the experimental foundation of mechanics, although, on the other hand, he 
still maintains the mathematical character of the theory, which he calls the 
mathematical description of the facts. Finally, Poincaré also fully accepts 
the experiment as the ultimate foundation of mechanics, but he distinguishes 
between two aspects of the theory: on the one hand it can be regarded as 
a description of the facts and as such its truth is of an approximate 
character; on the other hand, however, it is an independent mathematical 
construction of the human mind, which should only be applicable to the 
things and phenomena of nature, and as such it is of an absolute truth. 

Both Mach and Poincaré have exercised great influence on the opinions 
of the scientists of to-day. Nobody any longer questions the physical 
nature of mechanics and its experimental basis, whereas, on the other hand, 
there is a strong tendency to axiomatise the theory and to emphasize its 
mathematical character. 

Some scientists go even further. For them the theory is no more than a 
mathematical model, which serves only to enable them to devise new ex- 
periments. The observations in these experiments give rise to certain cor- 
rections or to further development of their theory, and the new results 
then again lead to other experiments. Thus, however, the theory loses its 
character of knowledge. For these scientists the theory becomes only a 
method by which they are able to proceed from one experiment to another. 
For them the question as to whether the theory in fact provides some 
knowledge of the things and phenomena around us, is not even interesting. 

We cannot accept this view. The ultimate purpose of all our activities 
and also of our experimental and theoretical work should be the glorification 
of God, our Lord, the creator of all things. But how shall we be able to 
glorify God in his creation, if we deny the possibility of obtaining any 
actual knowledge of the things and facts, or if we dismiss the question of 
that possibility as irrelevant and therefore uninteresting? 

We maintain, therefore, that our theories do indeed represent a certain 
knowledge of the things and what happens with them. However, by this 
assertion the problem of the relation between theory and reality is not yet 
solved. The solution will be a matter of deep study and it will be our task 
to tackle this problem. It would be too simple, however, to seek the solution 
in trying to establish a one to one correspondence between the concepts and 
assertions of our theory and the things and facts of nature. Also, it would 
be a mistake, if we would try to deny the mathematical character of our 
theoretical developments in order to safeguard their correlation with reality 
or their experimental basis. The experimental basis of the theory is suffi- 
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ciently guaranteed by the demand of its applicability. In fact, the mathe- 
matical character of the theory is very clearly illustrated by the mentioned 
three principles. 


On 10 October 1952 Dr W. J. H. Caron, the appointed successor 
to Prof. Dr J. Wille who retired at the end of the preceeding academic 
year, took up his post as a professor in the Faculty of Arts with an 
inaugural speech, titled ‘The reductive vowel in the past’ *). 

Here follows a summary: 


The subtitle was: ‘“‘A contemplation of statements made by Lambert Ten 
Kate and Petrus Montanus about the pronunciation of the unstressed vowel 
in the Dutch language’’. Sub-titles define and reject. Such a restriction was 
necessary here because the title of this speech can include many languages 
and periods, and as such would have to deal with a subject expanding far 
beyond the reach of an oration. 

Dr Caron pointed out the extreme difficulty of forming an idea of the 
exact pronunciation of the sounds as they were uttered in olden times. 
In future, this will be much easier as the aids of modern phonetics (gram- 
ophone, films, etc.) will enable the linguist in a simple and completely 
objective way to recall the language spoken in the past. From a phonological 
point of view, this reproduction will sooner yield too many than too few 
variations. As the present-day phonologist himself cannot do without phon- 
etic data, so it will be very useful to the future linguist if, in his endeavor 
to judge phonology critically himself, he has these phonetic data at his 
disposal. The linguist of to-day gets his facts from indications of sound, 
which are conveyed to him by means of mute signs, from which he is not 
always able to wrest the phonetical secrets. However, he is fortunate if the 
linguists intentionally comment on the pronunciation of the language of 
their time. Even though they use the written language for their com- 
munications, the present-day linguist will be able to advance much further 
— though it may be through laborious interpretation of a language with an 
own terminology — than when he is only furnished with information about 
spelling. 

The Dutch authorities on grammar since the sixteenth century give the 
above-mentioned information about their pronunciation. The method of 
the treatment, then, should follow this order: firstly, an investigation of these 
positive communications, and then an attempt to penetrate deeper into the 
past where we can only rely on the spelling of the words. The language of 
the present day should be the point of orientation. This, however, may 
only be regarded as a certain terminal point of a development which will 
still continue in the future. The danger exists, however, that one will over- 
estimate the observations of the own period and then assume that these 


*) De reductievocaal in het verleden. Een beschouwing over mededelingen 
van Lambert ten Kate en Petrus Montanus aangaande de uitspraak van den 
zwak beklemtoonden klinker in het Nederlands. Groningen, Djakarta, J. B. 
Wolters, 1952 (23 p.). 
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sounds were probably pronounced in the same way in the past. In being, 
this is a denial of the conception of development. Also, the dialects of 
to-day, though they doubtlessly preserve diverse phonetical antiquities, 
give no exact information about the state of affairs previously. Identification 
is extremely difficult, and therefore the utmost care is necessary. The best 
use can be made of the information of the ancient linguists. To a certain 
extent, the ascertained sounds can be compared with and tested by col- 
loquial language of our time. Another question here is, whether these 
ancient linguists furnished reliable information, be it because they had too 
little phonetical knowledge and therefore could be confused by the dif- 
ference between language and spelling, or be it because they may have 
propagated a certain pronunciation. We must admit that they were failible 
human beings. Still, it is suitable to place confidence in their reports, the 
more so because we very rarely find contradictions in their communications. 

When one thinks of the present colourless pronunciation of the reductive 
vowel, one cannot form a correct idea of its pronunciation in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In a word like geluk we to-day hear 
practically equal vowels, if we, at any rate, pay no attention to the dif- 
ference in accent. But Lambert Ten Kate tells us in his ‘“Aenleiding tot de 
kennisse van het verhevene deel der Nederduitsche sprake” (‘Reference to 
the knowledge of the elevated part of the Low German language’’ — Am- 
sterdam, 1723, I, 109), that the u of geluk is pronounced with a rounding 
of the lips, whereas the e of this word and of words like de and te, sounded 
quite different, namely as -ee. He who doubts this (as L. P. H. Eijkman 
does in ,,De Nieuwe Taalgids’, XVIII, 9), must, as a matter of fact, be 
of opinion that he knows better than Ten Kate how the Dutch language of 
the seventeenth century sounded, though Ten Kate himself used this 
language and made observations about it. 

That Ten Kate furnished us with correct information, is evident from 
the fact that his testimonies are confirmed by the statements of the equally 
famous Petrus Montanus, who published his ‘“Spreec-konst’” in 1635. In 
words like de and wandelen, an -ee-sound is described. In his study of 
Montanus’ book, Dr A. Verschuur clings too firmly to the present-day 
pronunciation and he condemns Montanus by speaking of ‘“‘tangible in- 
accuracies” and by his remark: ‘“Montanus here had left the way of ob- 
servation for that of dialectics.” A daring statement, because in truth the 
modern investigator can only make use of the way of dialectics and never 
of that of observation. It is not to be assumed that both Ten Kate and 
Montanus are mistaken. Their evidence is also confirmed by the statements 
of Sexagius (1576) about words like water, hamer, and of Christiaen van 
Heule (1633) about ze and me. Moreover, a spelling like berrich (for berg) 
proves that no colourless vowel has developed, otherwise there would have 
been no i. Also, there must have been some reason for writing liefelijk with 
ij, while to-day we pronounce this vowel in the same word as a colourless 
vowel. 

The first indication that an indistinct vowel was being pronounced, was 
given by Egbert Buys in 1766. All these indications apply to colloquial 
speech. Whether vernacular language, on the other hand, did possess an 
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indistinct vowel apart from this, is still uncertain, owing to a lack of in- 
formation. 

It is not easy to account for the change in the pronunciation. It is pos- 
sible that, in earlier times, civilized persons articulated with more energy 
and care. This matter, however, still lacks investigation. 


On 10 October 1952 Dr P. Groen took up his post as an assistant 
professor in the Faculty of Science with an oration ‘On the limits of 
predictability in nature’ °). 

Here follows a summary: 


The problem of predictability in nature is closely related to the problem 
of causality. The concept of causality on the other hand is closely related 
to the concept of ,,order” in nature. The concept of causality, however, 
has very much been overemphasized in many philosophies; in fact, it has 
a narrower scope than the concept of “‘order’’ has. In the present study, 
therefore, we start from the ideas of order and predictability, which both 
the Holy Scripture and experience show to exist. 

The idea of predictability in nature is a very old one. Historically, three 
motives may be distinguished, which led man to this idea: 1. The motive 
of practical need; 2. a philosophical-religious motive; 3. a motive based on 
the results of mathematical physics. Each of these three aspects of the 
human idea of predictability is illustrated and discussed in short. 

As to the practical need for predictions, it is seen that astronomy and 
the geophysical sciences have contributed most to meeting these needs. 

The 2nd and 3rd motives have Greek and Hellenistic philosophers and 
modern natural philosophers led to a dogmatic determinism. 

Discussing the existing limits to predictability we must distinguish between 
practical predictability and predictability-in-principle. 

The limits of practical predictability are most extensively shown to exist 
in the field of practical meteorology. The laws which govern the hydro- 
dynamical and thermodynamical behaviour of the atmosphere as well as 
our knowledge of the atmospheric fields to which they apply, are of an 
essentially statistical nature, so that, even if we knew the fundamental laws 
of nature exactly, we could not apply them in such a way as to make exact 
predictions. 

There are not only a “microphysical” and a ‘‘macrophysical” world, but 
there is a series of “levels” of increasing “‘integration’’ of the laws of 
naure, levels of decreasing detailedness of the picture of the physical world. 
Now, a further, and very serious limitation of practical predictability is the 
existence of socalled unstable developments. One very instructive example 
of this phenomenon is presented by nascent cyclones, or — more generally 
speaking — by the occurrence of unstable perturbations of atmospheric 
fields of flow. In such cases, in the picture within the ,,level’” under con- 
sideration, the development appears as a spontaneous one, because its 


°) Over de grenzen der voorspelbaarheid in de natuur. Kampen, J. H. Kok 
N.V., 1952 (16 p.). 
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“cause” is a detail which falls outside the scope of this picture, since it 
belongs to a “lower” level of integration (in the sense explained before). 

In the meanwhile, this uncertainty, caused by general ‘‘instability’’ of the 
above mentioned kind, does only mark certain limits of practical predict- 
ability (which is determined by human possibilities), not yet the limits of 
predictability-in-principle. 

The latter limits are given by the nature of quantumphysical laws. It is 
demonstrated that neither the findings of physical science, nor those of 
natural philosophy, nor the Christian faith makes necessary to adopt a 
deterministic view of physical development in nature. 


On 19 December 1952 Dr A. Kuypers took up his post as an 
assistant professor in the Faculty of Arts with an oration on ‘Psych- 
ology and Pedagogy in the Soviet Union’ ®). 

A translation of the oration in its entirety has been inserted in this 
number. 


On 6 February 1953 Mr P. Borst took up his post as an assistant 
professor in the Faculty of Economics with an oration on ‘Judicial 
Control on the activities of Economic and Labour Councils of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations’, or in French ‘Le Contréle des 
Organisations professionnelles par le juge civil’ *). 

Here follows a summary: 


Aux Pays-Bas, la plus grande partie des chefs d’entreprises et des ouvriers 
sont organisés par branches professionnelles. C’est ce qu'on appelle l’orga- 
nisation professionelle de droit, privé. Cette organisation a sa propre légis- 
lation professionelle, sa propre juridiction professionelle (de nature a la 
fois civile, disciplinaire et administrative) et sa propre direction profession- 
nelle. Il est examiné quelle est l’attitude du juge civil en face de cette orga- 
nisation professionelle en général et ensuite envers les diverses formes con- 
crétes que prend cette organisation. 

La conception méme de l’organisation professionelle rencontre des adver- 
saires et des partisans. Le juge doit se placer a un point de vue aussi objectif 
que possible. Il peut le faire vu qu'il lui est possible de se baser sur les 
débats qui ont eu lieu au Parlement en 1950, lors de la création de l’organi- 
sation professionelle de droit public. A cette occasion, le désir genéral a 
été exprimé que l’organisation professionelle de droit public fait précédée 
d'une organisation professionnelle de droit privé. Le juge civil peut donc 
s'‘inspirer de ce voeu et prendre un point de vue positif quant au principe 
de l’organisation professionnelle de droit privé. Une telle organisation ne 
peut toutefois pas fonctionner sans admettre certaines clauses d’exclusivite. 


6) Psychologie en Paedagogiek in de Sowjet-Unie. Groningen, Djakarta, 
J. B. Wolters, 1952 (24 p.). 

1) Bedrifsorganisatie en Rechter. Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon 
N.V., 1953 (82 p.). 
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Pour cela il est nécessaire que tous, ou presque tous, observent les régles de 
l'organisation professionnelle. 

En second lieu, il convient d’examiner quel sera l'attitude du juge civil 
en face des formes concrétes de l’organisation professionnelle. Ici les 
ombres se mélent aux lueurs. Aussi est-ce 4 bon droit que Savatier écrit: 
Le mot corporation peut contenir le meilleur ou le pire’. C'est pourquoi 
le juge civil a une tache de contrédle 4 remplir quant aux formes concrétes 
de l'organisation professionnelle. Le meilleur contréle est interne: c'est le 
fonctionnement démocratique de l’organisation lors des décisions a prendre, 
ce qui permet aux divers intéréts d’exercer une action corrective les uns 
sur les autres. C’est ici que la collaboration avec les organisations syndicales 
ouvriéres pourra s’exercer de facon heureuse. Il ne faut pas perdre de vue 
non plus que le fonctionnement de l’organisation professionnelle n’a rien 
d'un ,,gentlemen’s agreement” dont l’existence ne serait connue que des 
initiés. L’organisation professionnelle doit vivre au grand jour; c'est pour- 
quoi elle doit aussi tenir compte de l’opinion publique. 

Outre ce contréle interne, il y a le contrdle qu’exerce le juge civil. Il se 
base, pour cela, sur les articles 1356, 1371, 1373, 1374 alinéa 3 et 1401 du 
C.-c. néerlandais.(C, c. francais art, 1108, 1131, 1133; 1134<et 1382) eamsi 
que sur l'article 14 de la Loi dite A.B. (C. c. francais art. 6). 

L'interprétation de ces divers articles est toutefois incertaine et en outre 
le juge ne dispose que de quelques clauses générales (bonne foi, cause 
légitime, ordre public, bonnes mceurs). Il est donc nécessaire de procéder 
ici A une mise au point juridique plus précise. On pourra y arriver en partant 
de certains principes de droit. Le juge n’aura pas ici 4 se poser la question 
de savoir a quels principes une bonne organisation professionelle doit satis- 
faire, car l’organisation professionnelle est indépendante et le juge civil n'a 
pas a prendre la tache de ses organismes. La question que le juge civil aura 
a se poser, c'est de savoir quels sont les principes de l’organisation profes- 
sionnelle qui sont pour lui d’une importance si essentielle que leur violation 
ou leur négligence constituent pour lui une base d’intervention. 


Les principes 4 examiner sont: 

l'uniformité (égalitaire et conséquente), 
la pureté d’intention, 

la diligence, 

la sécurité du droit, 

la responsabilité professionnelle. 


SR es SIS 


Ces principes ont trait a: 

A. la législation professionnelle, 
B. la juridiction professionnelle, 
C. la gestion professionnelle. 


Il est recherché dans 15 cas qui ont tous trait aux rapports internes au 
sein de l’organisation quelle est la valeur concréte de ces principes juridiques. 


Aprés cela on examine dans quel rapport l’organisation professionnelle se 
trouve vis a vis des tiers. 
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I. LES RAPPORTS INTERNES 
A. Législation 


1. Lrégalité ou uniformité envers les justiciables. L’organisation présente 
de nombreux élements d’inégalité. L’équilibre n'est pas établi par le juge, 
mais par l’assemblée générale des membres. Le juge ne trouvera ici que 
difficilement une occasion d'intervenir. 

2. La pureté d'intention. Au cas qu'un certain groupe impose un régle- 
ment dans le seul but de servir ce groupe, il agit contrairement a l’objet de 
lorganisation professionnelle, qui est de servir toute la profession. 

3. La diligence. Elle doit permettre d'éviter tout arbitraire, notamment 
lorsque l’organisation n’aurait pas pu arriver a une solution raisonnable au 
moyen d'une décision prise par elle méme. On ne saurait piétiner sans scru- 
pules les intéréts de la minorité et les droits acquis doivent étre respectés. 

4. La sécurité juridique. Les réglements doivent étre formulés et publiés 
convenablement. 

5. La responsabilité professionnelle. Le juge accepte la contrainte in- 
hérente au fonctionnement des clauses d’exclusivité, mais comme contre- 
partie il y a la responsabilité plus grande de l’organisation professionnelle 
dont l’auto-discipline ne doit jamais étre en défaut. La liberté spirituelle doit 
par exemple étre maintenue et les organisations qui sont basées sur des 
convictions religieuses doivent étre acceptées. 


B. La juridiction professionnelle 


Aux Pays-Bas, la juridiction professionnelle s’exerce le plus souvent sous 
forme d’avis (arbitratores). Il s’agit de décisions non-formelles prises par 
un collégue qui suivant l'article 1374 alinéa 3 du C.c. néerlandais (C.c. 
francais art. 1134 al. 3) doivent étre exécutées loyalement par les parties; 
en cas de non-exécution elles peuvent étre rendues exécutoires par le juge 
civil au cours d’une procédure normale (demi-arbitrage). 

1. Uniformité (méme critére pour chaque catégorie). Le juge civil ignore 
les nuances internes et il ne découvrira pas facilement une inégalité non- 
fondée. 

2. Pureté d'intention, autrement dit impartialité. Aux Pays-Bas la juri- 
diction professionnelle est souvent exercée par des commissions paritaires 
oa siégent des collégues qui sont désignés par les organisations. Le trias 
politica s'est ici complétement perdu. Néanmoins cette institution fonctionne 
de facon trés satisfaisante. On trouve par exemple dans l'industrie du livre 
un collége qui a rendu 17000 sentences depuis 1914 et dont la réputation 
est au-dessus de tout soup¢on. 

3. Diligence. Les juges ne doivent pas se montrer négligents et ils doivent 
se conformer aux régles principales de la procédure (audiatur et altera pars; 
attendus, etc.). 

4. Sécurité juridique. Il est nécessaire de suivre une ligne droite (predic- 
tability), mais ce n’est pas facile. Les milieux industriels des Pays-Bas de- 
mandent des arréts de réglement et des interprétations qui fassent juris- 
prudence. En général, le prud’homme (juge) de l’organisation professionnelle 
s'estime lié par les précédents qui ont eu lieu. Il est recommandable de pro- 
céder a la publication de la jurisprudence. 


F.U.Q. II 18 
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5. Responsabilité professionnelle. De 1939 a 1951 de nombreux juges 
d'organisations professionnelles ont aussi statué aux Pays-Bas au sujet 
d’établissements et d'individus qui n’adhéraient pas a leur corporation. Le 
ministre avait notamment déclaré que les dispositions des conventions de 
travail collectives engageaient toute la profession. Les juges de corporations, 
qui étaient eux-mémes organisés, ont ainsi rendu la justice de fagon impartiale 
sur les entreprises non-organisées; ils ont donc appliqué le principe de la 
responsabilité corporative. En 1952, il a toutefois été mis fin 4 cette juridic- 
tion sur les non-organisés, vu que la Cour de Cassation estimait une telle 
procédure anticonstitutionnelle. 


C. Gestion 


1. Uniformité par rapport aux autres décisions lorsqu’il s’agit de cas 
de méme espéce. Il y a toujours certaines nuances internes, mais le juge 
civil ne pourra guére partir de ce principe. 

2. Pureté d'intention. Il y a ici danger de détournement de pouvoir: 
rigueur outrée envers des concurrents, aide a des amis, complaisance envers 
certains membres du bureau, vengeance contre des adversaires. Ce principe 
est trés important pour le juge civil. 

3 Diligence. Le juge civil doit veiller contre la négligence, l’'incurie et 
la forfaiture du bureau. 

4. Sécurité juridique. L’administration doit suivre autant que possible la 
méme ligne. Il convient de faire droit aux revendications justifi¢es lorsqu’- 
elles reposent sur des promesses positives. 

5. Responsabilité corporative. Les clauses d’exclusivité font partie inté- 
grante de l’organisation professionnelle et elles peuvent étre utilisées comme 
obstacle pour freiner la démission des membres qui désiraient quitter la 
corporation. Mais d’autre part la direction n'est pas libre d’exclure sans plus 
les membres que bon lui semble. Le principe de la responsabilité corporative 
fait qu’a des droits étendus correspondent aussi des devoirs étendus. 


I]. LES RAPPORTS ENTRE L’ORGANISATION 
PROFESSIONNELLE ET LES TIERS 


a. Admission de nouveaux venus 

Les clauses d’exclusivité donnent bien le droit de contrdéler l’admission 
des nouveaux venus, mais il nen résulte pas que l’organisation profession- 
nelle ait le droit de fermer ses portes. Chaque cas doit étre examiné objec- 
tivement en partant de critéres uniformes. Il y a donc ici aussi une possibilité 
de détournement de pouvoir qui consiste A ne pas contracter. 

b. Atteintes aux réglements corporatifs par des tiers 

Si l'organisation professionnelle outrepasse ses pouvoirs, par exemple en 
abusant du monopole qu'elle a de mettre le public a contribution, le juge civil 
peut déclarer le réglement non obligatoire. 

c. Observation des réglements corporatifs par les tiers 

La violation des réglements corporatifs avec la complicité d'un tiers peut 
aboutir pour ce tiers a l'accomplissement d’un acte délictueux. Aux Pays-Bas, 
la responsabilité des tiers ne va pas aussi loin qu’en France, mais elle est 
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cependant en voie d’extension. Une telle évolution est conforme au principe 
de la responsabilité corporative: la corporation doit respecter le public et 
le public doit la respecter aussi. Le juge civil peut donc prononcer l'abro- 
gation des réglements de l’organisation professionnelle ou leur extension a 
des tiers. Il se trouve ici sur le méme terrain que l'administration puisque, 
en vertu du décret concernant les cartels, le Ministre des Affaires écono- 
miques peut déclarer que tels réglements corporatifs sont en genéral exécu- 
toires (extension légale) ou résolutoires. 

Il sera nécessaire de déterminer ici le domaine qui est du ressort du juge 
civil et celui qui doit étre laissé a l'administration. Jusqu’a maintenant ces 
deux domaines n'ont pas été délimités aux Pays-Bas. 


Il est A peine besoin de signaler enfin que le juge civil n’a pas seulement 
un rdle de contrdéle, mais qu'il lui est aussi dévolu une tache constructive. 
Il ne devra pas hésiter, 14 ot le besoin peut s’en faire sentir, A faire éclater 
l'ancienne dogmatique juridique 4 propos de l'organisation professionnelle 
de droit privé. A la longue l’organisation professionnelle de droit public 
prendra toutefois, ici aussi, une part importante de la tache qui incombe 
encore, a l'heure actuelle, a l’organisation professionnelle de droit privé. 


DISSERTATIONS 


In the course of the Academic year 1951/1952 the following dis- 
sertations were defended. 


In the Faculty of Theology: 


J. M. VAN MINNEN, Accommodatie in de Chinese zendingsgeschiedenis. 
Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1951 (191 p.). 


(Accommodation in the history of missions in China). 


FRED. H. KLOOSTER, The incomprehensibility of God in the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Conflict. Franeker, J. Wever, 1951 (142 p.). 


In this thesis (the author belongs to the Chr. Ref. Church of America) 
the conflict in the O.P. Church in America is explained in five chapters 
on: the discussion in this church, the appeal to Scripture, the light of history 
and several theologians appealed to in the conflict, concentrated in the 
views of Gordon H. Clark. In the critical evaluation of the final chapter 
the meaning of the incomprehensibility of God is discussed and the view 
of Clark attacked on several points. 


A. DONDORP, De verzoekingen van Jezus Christus in de woestijn. 
Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1951 (186 p.). 
(The temptations of Jesus Christ in the desert). 
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J. G. AALDERS, Gog en Magog in Ezechiél. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1951 
(176° p:). 
(with a Summary in English: Gog and Magog in Ezechiel). 


As the history of exegesis shows, it is one of the most intricate problems 
of Old Testament research: what the exact meaning is of the names Gog 
and Magog in chapters XXXVIII and XXXIX of Ezekiel. The above 
mentioned theological dissertation which was defended by the author to 
take his doctor’s degree on the 30th November 1951, makes a detailed 
inquiry into this subject. After a short introduction calling attention to the 
difficulty and the importance of the question, a minute investigation is 
instituted of all the data in Ezek. XXXVIII and XXXIX, which are of 
interest for the determination of the sense of Gog and Magog, and all the 
various explanations which have been proposed are put to the test. Then, 
as the passage Rev. XX. 8, 9 undoubtedly refers back to the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, the examination is also extended to this New Testament prediction, 
and in particular an endeavour is made to answer the question of the mutual 
interrelation of the two prophetic enunciations. Finally is considered whether 
and in how far the prophecy of Ezekiel has already been fulfilled. Sum- 
marized, the conclusions of the author are the following. Gog and Magog 
must be primarily understood as an indication of a historic power which 
was to rise in a period not too far remote from the Babylonian captivity; 
this historic power of which the downfall is predicted, can for good reasons 
be identified with the Seleucidical forces, especially in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But the prophecy of Ezechiel likewise displays eschatological 
features bearing upon apocalyptical events at the end of the world, as are 
predicted in Rev. XX, 8, 9. So Ezekiel’s prophecy on Gog and Magog has 
found a direct and initial fulfilment in the days of Antiochus, whereas a 
final fulfilment is to be awaited in the annihilation of the Gog-opposed 
world-power in the last of days. 


H. W. DE JAGER, Kategeet en Prediker in die aangrijping deur die Woord. 
Amsterdam, Kaapstad, Pretoria, H.A.U.M.-J. H. de Bussy, 1952 (212p.). 


In the Faculty of Law: 


W. MAK, Rights affecting the manufacture and use of gramophone Records. 
’s-Gravenhage, Mart. Nijhoff, 1952 (226 p.). 


G. J. LAMMERS, De Kroon en de Kabinetsformatie. IJmuiden, Wermande 
Zonen, 1952 (164 p.). 
(The Crown and the Formation of the Ministry ). 


In the Faculty of Arts: 


L. HORNSTRA Sr. De mens in de organisatie van de arbeid. Amsterdam, 
N.V. Noord-Hollandsche Ulitg.-Mij, 1951 (160 p.). 
(Man in the organization of labour). 
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P. A. VERBURG, Taal en Functionaliteit. Een historisch-critische studie 
over de opvattingen aangaande de functies der taal vanaf de prae- 
humanistische philologie van Orleans tot de rationalistische linguistiek 
van Bopp. Wageningen, H. Veenman & Zonen, 1951 (490 p.). 
(Language and Functionality). 


H. A. C. ROEM, Structuurphenomenologische systematisering van het mens- 
zijn door centraalstelling van de vrijheidsbeleving. 's-Gravenhage, 
N.V. De Nederlandse Boek- en Steendrukkerij v.h. H. L. Smits, 1952 
(201 p.). 


In the Faculty of Science: 
K. VAN NES, Benzoézuur als ijkstof in de verbrandingscalorimetrie. 


L. A. A. SLUYTERMAN, Reactions of polypeptide estus in the solid state. 
P. SCHAGEN, On the image iconoscope a television camera tube. 


P. H. STOKER, ’n Beta-spectrometriese Ondersoek jmet betrekking tot 
Thorium- en Arseenisotope. 's-Gravenhage, Uitg. ,,Excelsior’, 1952 
(101 p.). 

(With a Summary in English). 


K. VAN DUUREN, De proportionele ontlading in telbuizen. Amsterdam, 
H. A. van Bottenburg N.V., 1952 (100 p.). 
(With a Summary in English: The proportional discharge in cylindrical 
counters ). 


J. L. YNTEMA, The Scattering of Protons by Hydrogen near 18 mev. 
Amsterdam, 1952 (47 p.). 


A. B. H. FUNCKE, Pharmacological Investigations on the spasmolytic 
activity of a series of mandelic acid esters, especially the ester of 
3, 3, 5-trimethylcyclohexanol (cyclospasmol). Amsterdam, D. B. 
Centen’s Uitg.Mij N.V., 1952 (63 p.). 


G. J. HOYTINK, Resonance and N.V’/~ Transition energies of n-electronic 
systems. Ruurlo, Drukkerij A. Hoytink, 1952 (88 p.). 
(With a Summary in Dutch). 


In the Faculty of Economics: 
B. VAN DEVENTER, Wins en Prysteorie met spesiale verwysing na: 


Die Entrepeneur, sy funksies en beloning. Amsterdam, Swets & Zeit- 


linger, 1952 (XI, 243 p.). 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


CALVIN AND HUMANISM IN FRANCE 


Bohatec lays before us an extre- 
mely important study with his work 
Budé und Calvin’). Even a super- 
ficial insight into and a cursory read- 
ing of this book confirms the fact. 
One expects such a work from the 
Bohatec whose previous studies con~ 
cerning Calvin, particularly Calvin's 
Lehre von Staat und Kirche), have 
done much to open up the thought- 
world of Calvin. Serious study has 
strengthened me in my first impres- 
sion. Once again Bohatec has given 
us a book which enriches our know- 
ledge of the Genevan reformer. This 
book is destined to occupy a perma- 
nent place in that body of literature 
concerned with Calvin's ideas. 

This book of nearly five hundred 
pages contains the results of ardu- 
of an exceptionally thorough and 
compilation. Besides it gives evidence 
of an exceptionally thorough and 
comprehensive knowledge of Cal- 
vin's time. Page after page reveals 
the author's keen analytical ability. 
He carefully and accurately inter- 
prets the writers of the sixteenth 
century. Bohatec’s consistent appli- 
cation of methodological source 
study —notice the numerous quota- 


1) Josef Bohatec, Budé und Calvin. 


tions and references throughout the 
entire book — enables him to garner 
a rich harvest for the enjoyment of 
his readers. 

The subject of this study concerns 
the question of the degree to which 
Calvin was influenced by the human- 
ism of his day. To be sure, Bohatec 
is not the first to concern himself 
with this subject*). We can say 
that every one who occupies himself 
with a study of Calvin, particularly 
with a study of his early years, is 
confronted with this problem, and 
must necessarily form a judgment on 
the matter. 

The best evidence that Calvin was 
thoroughly acquainted with human- 
ism can be found in the commentary 
which he wrote during his formative 
years on Seneca’s De Clementia. 
Besides, it is possible to cite various 
excerpts from Calvin's later works 
written long after he had consciously 
chosen for the principle of the Re- 
formation, to show that humanism 
did not leave him untouched. Nor 
was this influence of humanism re- 
stricted to elements of a purely 
formal nature. Virtually all the bio- 
graphies deal with this question in 


Studien zur Gedankenwelt des fran- 


zdsischen Friihhumanismus. Graz, H. Bohlaus Nachf., 1950 (VIII, 492 p.). 

2) Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche. Breslau, 1937. 

3) Cf. F. Wendel, Calvin. Sources et Evolution de sa pensée religieuse. 
Paris, 1950, index, specially p. 12—20. Cf. also my essay Standpunt van 
Luther en Calvijn tegenover het Humanisme in: Cultuurgeschiedenis van het 
Christendom III. Amsterdam/Brussel, 1950, p. 267—287. 
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greater or lesser detail. In addition 
we can state that there are a few 
monographs which deal particularly 
with the question at hand. Naturally 
Bohatec makes use of these studies*). 
The fact that the author did not 
make use of all of them need not 
be an objection in itself. However, 
he should not have neglected to 
mention two writings. I am thinking 
of the study of Q. Breen devoted to 
Calvin and humanism in France ®). 
Besides there is the interesting ex- 
position given by Margaret Mann 
of the influence which Erasmus had 
on the Reformation during its first 
period in France. She did not neglect 
to include Calvin in this study °). 
Though the subject is in no way 
a new one, it is none the less the 
great merit of Bohatec that he, by 
means of his thorough work, sheds 
remarkably more light on the pro- 
blem than any one else before him 
has done. As his point of departure 
Bohatec chooses the study of Guil- 
laume Budé and his works. It is well 
known that Calvin’s commentary on 
Seneca’s De Clementia contains 
eulogistic expressions not only to 
Erasmus but also to Budé. From the 
manner in which this is done we may 
suppose that Calvin must have stood 
in a very definite relationship to this 
humanist and was more or less 
dependent upon him for his ideas. 
Nonetheless this relationship has 
attracted by and large very little 
attention. The large majority of 
writers have expressed themselves 
only in very general terms on this 
subject. A few authors pursued the 
problem by suggesting that a compa- 
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rative study of both writings might 
lead to some important conclusions 
but none has approached the pro- 
blem in any concrete way. Nor was 
this study made with any degree of 
the required thoroughness. It is 
precisely this task which Bohatec 
takes upon himself and then he does 
it in a broader way in connection 
with the whole of French humanism. 
He senses that if Calvin was at one 
time dependent upon Budé, the in- 
fluence of this dependence did not 
cease with Calvin's transition to 
reformation thought, but must have 
continued through in certain respects 
during the later periods of his life. 

Thus, in the first section of his 
book, Bohatec deals with Budé’s 
Renaissancetheology and philosophy 
of life. He comes to conclusions 
which are rather widely divergent 
from those representations of Budé’s 
views which one meets in most lite- 
rature. Budé’s philosophy was cer- 
tainly not purely intellectualistic 
since certain irrational and mystical 
elements from an integral part of 
the whole. We are confronted with 
a unique ,,Lebensphilosophie”. In 
this connection I direct the reader’s 
attention to the fact that Budé 
seeks the essence of a Christian 
philosophy in the ,,cognitio Dei et 
nostri’, the knowledge of God and 
ourselves. With respect to this 
description Budé appears to be de- 
pendent, in part at least, on others 
such as Erasmus. In so far as he 
posits an inner connection between 
self-knowledge and the knowledge 
of God, we receive nothing which 
is original with his own view. When 


5) Q. Breen, John Calvin: A study in French humanism. Grand Rapids, 


Mich., 1931. 


6) Margaret Mann, Hrasme et les débuts de la réforme frangaise. Paris, 


1934. 
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Calvin in the beginning of his In- 
stitutes points the reader to this 
same relationship between the know- 
ledge of God and self-knowledge, 
we must undoubtedly view this as 
an imitation of the French huma- 
nist *). 

At first Budé was attracted to 
Luther and he pleaded for a radical 
reformation in both the head and 
the members of the church. But it 
was impossible for him to join him- 
self with that which the Reformation 
taught concerning justification by 
faith. He considered this teaching 
as a threat to the meaning of good 
works as working hand-in-glove 
with carelessness and even as an 
excuse for the prosecution of evil. 
He had a strong aversion for those 
struggles concerning the freedom of 
the will as well as other conflicts 
in Dogmatics since these jeopardize 
the unity of Christendom and called 
into existence tragic fragmentations 
in the camp of the humanists. He 
viewed Protestant theologians as 
students from the schools of Lucre- 
tius and the Epicureans who at first 
began to live according to their own 
laws, but soon lived without regard 
to law. According to him both 
eventually lead to the origination of 
a new atheism. Furthermore, it was 
difficult for him to live in peaceful 
relation with the Protestant move- 
ment which in his eyes was nothing 
else than the eruption of a revolution 
of the lower classes. According to 
him the welfare of the golden state 
of France was brought into serious 
jeopardy by such a movement. 

Though Budé went his own way 
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apart from the Reformation, it does 
not mean that his philosophy had no 
significance for the Reformation. On 
the basis of detailed analysis and 
study Bohatec arrives at the foll- 
owing conclusion. “Die bis jetzt 
nicht beachtete und doch einschla- 
gende Bedeutung Budés liegt darin, 
dass er trotz seiner Kritik an den 
einzelnen Erscheinungen des ent- 
stehenden Protestantismus die Ge- 
dankenwelt Calvins wesentlich be- 
fruchtete, ihm nicht bloss inhaltliche 
Werte vermittelte, sondern auch 
neue formale Denkmittel an die 
Hand gab, mit deren Hilfe der Re- 
formator namentlich seine Gottes- 
lehre ausstattete (man denke nur an 
die Verwendung der juristischen 
Grundbegriffe). Budé ist es also, der 
eine Verkniipfung der Reformation 
mit dem Humanismus in Frankreich 
ermdglicht hat’ *). 

In the second section of his book, 
by far the most extensive, Bohatec 
discusses Calvin's relationship to 
humanism. The first of the two books 
which he devotes to this subject he 
entitles ‘Die Auseinandersetzung 
Calvins mit den typischen Persén- 
lichkeiten des zeitgendssischen Hu- 
manismus’. Here those representa- 
tives of Humanism make the appea- 
rances which are referred to in the 
preface of the Institutes; those which 
we look for under the name “Nico- 
domenians” which Calvin gives 
them; and those whose full names 
are given in Calvin’s De Scandalis. 

In this part of his study Bohatec 
produces some extremely significant 
results. He throws light on many 
expressions which appear in those 


7) P. 30f., 241 ff. The junction of the knowledge of God and self- know- 
ledge is also accepted bij Pighius (ef. Calvini Opera VI, p. 246) and by 
Coornhert (cf. Zedekunst dat is Wellevenskunste, published by Prof. Dr B. 


Becker. Leiden, 1942, p. XXIII f.). 
Ser. Ue. 
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writings of Calvin referred to here, 
and consequently we will have to 
use Bohatec’s book in the future as a 
commentary upon these passages ®). 
With compelling evidence he shows 
that. Calvin in his letter to King 
Francis I which deals with certain 
definite opponents to the gospel, 
refers to such humanists as Budé, 
Sadoletus, Clichtoveus and Coch- 
laeus. I also consider very important 
those illuminating remarks of Bohatec 
concerning what Calvin says of 
those distinct groups of humanists 
against whom he wrote in De Scan- 
dalis. Bohatec shows that Calvin in 
his explication of the ideas of these 
men did not always do justice to 
them and at times Calvin was one- 
sided in judgment. But on the other 
hand it is equally true that Calvin 
understood well the core of their 
position and opposed it in a fully 
responsible manner. In this connect- 
ion I point in passing to those ob- 
servations of Bohatec concerning 
the views of men like Dolet, Des 
Périers, Rabelais?®) and Govéan 
wherein he characterizes and illu- 
mines their views. A. knowledge of 
these views is well worth having 
exclusive of their relationship to 
Calvin. 

It can be said that the discussion 
moves on towards and finds its 
climax in that second book of the 
second section. This second book, 
which contains half of the material 
of the entire work, bears the title: 
Calvins Lehre in ihrem Verhiltnis 
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zu der Welt- und Lebensauffassung 
des Humanismus. The material is 
dealt with in seven chapters. First 
of all Bohatec speaks about the 
character of Christian philosophy as 
understood by Calvin and then deals 
with its relationship to the respective 
sciences, particularly astrology and 
history. Thereupon he deals succes- 
sively with the teachings concerning 
God, ethics, the doctrine of the sate, 
and the aesthetic “inslag in de 
organisme-idee”. He tries to deter- 
mine in how far Calvin was more of 
less influenced by humanism in these 
teachings or how he armed himself 
against these influences. The seventh 
chapter presents us with a short 
summary of this second book. I quote 
from the beginning of this summary 
the following: “Calvin war Humanist, 
nicht bloss, weil er bei der Wiirdi- 
gung der freien Wissenschaften und 
Kiinste in seiner ‘christlichen Philo- 
sophie’ die Grundgedanken der 
christlichen Humanisten fortsetzte, 
berichtigte und erg&nzte, sondern 
auch unmittelbar auf die Antike und 
ihre Quellen zuriickgriff, deren 
Ideen, Denkmittel und Grundbegrif- 
fe(er), soweit es mdglich war, na- 
mentlich in seiner Ethik und Staats- 
lehre, dem christlichen Gedanken- 
gehalt anzugleichen versuchte. Da 
er den Geist und die Ideen des da- 
maligen Humanismus kannte, konnte 
er die paganisierenden Bestandteile 
des letzteren im Lichte der unaufgeb- 
baren Werte des ‘wiedergeborenen 
Evangeliums’ bekampfen.” 


%) In this respect Bohatec is preferable to the issue of the Institutes pub- 
lished by P. Barth and W. Niesel (Calvini Opera selecta I and III. Miinchen, 
1926, 1928) and to the issue of De scandalis published by P. Barth + and 
Dora Scheuner (Opera selecta II, 1952). ; 

10) Cf. G. Serr, Rabelais et la théologie in: Etudes Evangéliques, Aix-en- 
Provence, XII (1952), p. 241—252. Serr here deals with the view of Rabelais 
upon the Virgin. His observations corroborate those of Bohatec. 
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I shall not even attempt to give a 
complete summary of the wealth of 
material contained in this section of 
Bohatec's book. I limit myself by 
calling the reader's attention to a 
few salient points. For the rest I 
urge the reader to study the book 
itself. 

Bohatec clearly shows that the co- 
venant idea formed an integral part 
of Calvin’s theology 4). He points 
out that Calvin refused to separate 
science and religion; that, in com-~- 
plete agreement with the view of 
Budé, Calvin ascribed considerable 
propaedeutic value to the bonae lit- 
terae for the practice of theology, 
particularly exegesis; and that at the 
same time Calvin did not hesitate to 
denominate the knowledge of the 
sciences outside of Christianity as 
mere vanity’). He explicates the 
fact that Calvin's view of rhetoric 
was influenced by Budé, when he, 
filled with reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures, did not desire to become 
infatuated with their external form. 
In distinction from Budé the refor- 
mer always tried to seriously reckon 
with the adaptability of the people 
and so tried to express himself in a 
clear and plain manner in his ser- 
mons when dealing with more or 
less abstract passages 1*). Bohatec 
further shows that Calvin, in dis- 
tinction from Melanchton, whenever 
he fought against astrology, a prac- 
tice vigorously pursued in the six- 
teenth century, meant to reject a 
pseudo-science and thus tried to ad- 
vance the cause of true humanism !*). 
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He calls attention to the fact that 
Calvin, in Christology as well as 
elsewhere, employed various impor- 
tant philosophical concepts (phys- 
ical, substantial, qualitative) and 
that herein we see the influence of 
those things which he learned in 
Paris at the feet of the Aristotelian 
Danés 1°). He reminds us that the 
ideal of nurture, advocated by 
Sturm at Strassburg and summarized 
in the well-known motto “‘sapiens 
atque eloquens pietas’”, was adopted 
in Geneva, and there was brought 
into a dominant position. Besides 
this it is also true that Calvin paid 
careful attention to the nurture of 
the people 16). 

Bohatec deals extensively with 
Calvin’s teaching concerning the 
eternity of God. It was this teaching 
which compelled Calvin to oppose 
Deism and Epicureanism, the neces- 
sity of nature as held by the Stoics, 
and the teaching of the world-soul 
which found such easy entrance in 
the circles of the so-called Liber- 
tines 17). With forcefull argumenta- 
tion he shows that the sovereignty- 
concept can not be viewed as the 
dominant principle of Calvin's 
thought. He considers it more ac- 
curate to speak of authority, not of 
sovereignty, in one’s own sphere. 
According to Calvin we find in the 
concept authority the inclusion of 
both power and rulership which rest 
in God, but then sovereignty is no 
more than an attribute of authority. 
Bohatec defines authority as “die 
Zusammenfassung aller géttlichen, 
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mit dem Wesen Gottes unzertrenn- 
lich verbundenen Eigenschaften nach 
ihrer dkonomischen Seite’ 18). He 
further indicates that, as Calvin so 
forcibly argues, the idea of God's 
glory is inseparably bound up with 
God's authority. This plea for God’s 
glory does not take place, as O. 
Ritschl avers, analogous to that urge 
for national glory which is peculiar 
to the French, but rather this plea 
is born out of the full acknowledge- 
ment of that moral, covenantal re- 
lationship in which man stands be- 
fore God. It appears to be correct 
that Calvin, like Budé, deliberately 
opposed the desire for praise found 
with his fellow citizens. According 
to Calvin's view of life, such a desire 
would derogate from God's author- 
ity. In protest to this Calvin placed 
full emphasis on the honor of God 19). 

Bohatec further demonstrates that 
it is incorrect to suppose that Calvin 
taught an absolute metaphysical 
determinism. Rather the opposite is 
true for his writings are full of 
acknowledgements of the freedom 
of human activity. He characterizes 
it as a pneumatic determinism. Man 
stands in a religious-moral relation- 
ship to the Spirit 2°). Calvin’s deter- 
minism is “der Ausfluss des fiir die 
verkiirzte Ehre Gottes und gegen 
die Verherrlichung des Menschen, 
seiner vermeintlichen immanenten 
Krafte und Leistungen sich aufleh- 
nenden Willens zu einer wahren 
Wirklichkeit und Wiederherstellung 
einer reinen Religion” 7"). 

When Calvin with respect to the 
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question of usury pleads for modera- 
tion which is more or less identical 
with the love of our neighbor and 
with natural law, then Bohatec 
detects here a humanistic twist of 
thought which distinguishes Calvin 
from Luther ??). We are happy to 
note also that the author considers 
it best not to speak of an “inner- 
weltliche Askese” as is currently 
done. Such a characterization can 
also be applied to Luther, and in 
part even to Roman Catholicism. He 
would rather speak of an organic 
asceticism by which he means “eine 
der Wesensart, den Gesetzen und 
Zwecken des Organismus dienende 
Askese.” He proceeds to give this 
excellent definition of it: “nicht bloss 
eine auf die Ueberwindung des siind- 
haften Wesens im Menschen und in 
der Welt hinzielende Tatigkeit, son- 
dern und zwar wesentlich, sozial das 
planvolle Streben, alle gottgeschenk- 
ten individuellen Méglichkeiten und 
Giiter in dem Dienst des Ganzen zu 
stellen, nach dem Liebesgesetz zum 
Ruhme Gottes” ?*), 

It was impossible for me to check 
all the materials which Bohatec used 
in his argumentation. The works of 
Budé as well as those of the other 
French humanists were for the most 
part unavailable to me. However, 
upon the basis of those source 
materials to which I could refer, 
I can assure the reader that we have 
here a reliable work opens for us 
an approach to those sources which 
were very difficult to reach here- 
tofore. We may also rest assured 


18) P, 325 ff.; the quotation on p. 345. 
19) P, 341 ff. 

20) P, 359f., 366f. 

21) P. 363. 

22) P. 398 f. 

23) P, 436 f. 
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that the materials have been ex- 
haustively treated*4). And should 
more materials come to light it is 
highly importable that they would 
reveal any new perspectives for the 
question at hand. 

The author has not, however, 
always taken into account the al- 
ready existing literature as I indi- 
cated above. In part this omission 
may be attributed to the fact that 
this book, according to the preface, 
was ready for the press in 1943. 
Thus we can explain why the book 
of Kolfhaus concerning the ethics of 
Calvin ?>) is never mentioned, and 
why Bohatec remains content to 
mention merely the work of Lob- 
stein on this subject. However, there 
is a failure to mention and employ 
still other literature. The work of 
Cheneviére 7°), to indicate but one 
example, should not have been by- 
passed by the author. Here and 
there one discovers a minor in- 
accuracy 77), as well as a certain 
lack of balance in the method of in- 
dicating proof 25). Some typograph- 
ical errors escaped the proofreaders 
though they are neither numerous 
nor of any material detriment. I do 
not consider it correct to call Marot 
a friend of Calvin since we have no 
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evidence that such an intimate re- 
lationship existed?°). It is highly 
improbable that Calvin had more 
than ordinary interest in Agrippa 
from Nettesheim because he had 
stayed in Geneva *°), since that took 
place fourteen years before Calvin 
appeared on the scene. At any rate 
we have no tangible evidence from 
the Reformer’s writings to support 
this supposition. It is erroneous to 
say that Calvin was already twenty- 
seven years old when he wrote his 
Institutes, or that he had reached 
that age when they appeared *'). He 
had scarcely reached that age when 
Farel accosted Calvin on his journey 
through Geneva. These are but small 
matters and in no way detract from 
the excellent qualities of this super- 
ior work. 

Bohatec dedicated his book to the 
Free University as a token of grat- 
itude for the honor it rendered him 
in granting him an honorary degree 
of Doctor in Law. The University 
remains highly grateful for this 
dedication and is filled with a sense 
of shame concerning the fact that 
she and her students have produced 
so little in that field in which Bo- 
hatec has labored. 

D. NAUTA 


ae For a complement cf. R. W. Battenhouse, The doctrine of man in Calvin 
and in Renaissance Platonism, in: Journal of the history of ideas IX (1948), 


p. 447471. 


25) W. Kolfhaus, Vom christlichen Leben nach Johannes Calvin. Neu- 


kirchen Kr. Moers, 1949. 


SO I 1D), Cheneviere, La pensée politique de Calvin. Genéve, 1937. 
ih) The quotation on p. 165, n. 1, not Opera XI, 358, but 357, with reference 
to Herminjard, Corresp. des réformateurs VII, p. 374. On p. 275, n. 71, the 


statement of the volume is lacking. 


28) Eu.g. Opus epistolarum of Erasmus publ. by Allen (p. 20, 27); Corresp. 
des réformateurs publ. by Herminjard (passim) ; Bulletin de la Soc. de Vhist. 


du Protest. francais (p. 208, 145, 101). 
8 


22) ml Ase 


ID 12), GVA, (Chit H. Naef, Les origines de la Réforme & Genéve. Geneve, 1936, 
p. 309 ff. He supplies a more correct statement than Gautier appealed to by 


Bohatec. 
SH) jel, TPAR. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Dr F. W. Grosheide, Wat leert het Nieuwe Testament inzake de 
tucht? Exegetica. Oud- en Nieuw-Testamentische Studién. Eerste 
reeks, derde deel. Delft, Van Keulen, 1952 (63 p.) 


In this book Dr Grosheide dis- 
cusses in a very transparent way the 
most important texts of the New 
Testament on church discipline. At 
the end he summarizes the results of 
his inquiry. In an appendix to his 


book he shortly discusses the lately 
published book of Rudolf Bohren 
on the same subject (Das Problem 
der Kirchenzucht im neuen Testa- 
ment, Ziirich, 1952). 


Fabius Herdacht. Herdenking naar aanleiding van het feit, dat 
Prof. Mr D. P. D. Fabius in 1851 geboren werd, gehouden op 
Vrijdag 1 Juni 1951 in de Engelse kerk op het Begijnhof te 
Amsterdam onder auspicién van de juridische faculteit der Vrije 
Universiteit. Delft, Wan Keulen, 1952 (48 p.) 


In this booklet the addresses de- 
livered on the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of D. P. D. Fabius, 


formerly professor of laws in the 


Free University, are inserted. More 
details may be found in vol. I, 
number 4, of this Quarterly, p. 
255—257. 


T. M. Gilhuis, Venster op Jezus. De school met de Bijbel en de 
Verkondiging. Delft/Bandung, Van Keulen, 1952 (32 p.) 


The author is a teacher in a elem~- 
entary christian school. He deals 


with the question of how to narrate 


the story of the Bible. 


Ds H. J. Spier, Karl Barth. Profeet of Ketter? Wat heeft hij ons 
te zeggen? Delft, Van Keulen, 1952 (110 p.) 


A plain explanation about Karl 
Barth and his teachings. The author 
puts the question whether Barth is 
a prophet or a heretic. His answer 


is: Barth is the man in whose doc- 
trine the prophet and the heretic 
alternately predominate (p. 108). 


Dr Ph. J. Huyser, Het exempel in de prediking. 
Groningen, J. Niemeyer, 1952 (238 p.) 


This is a book on homiletics. It 
deals with the example, the use of 
illustrations in preaching. The author 
has done his utmost to gather ex- 
haustive information about this sub- 
ject. One can say that almost all the 
literature on this topic is mentioned 


in the numerous notes inserted by 
the author at the end of each chap- 
ter. The subjectmatter is divided in 
three parts: a fundamental, a his- 
torical and a constructive part, each 
of which is subdivided in a number 
of paragraphs. 
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John Murray, Christian Baptism. Philadelphia, The Committee on 
Christian Education, Orth. Presb. Church, 1952 
(93 p.; price 1.75 doll.) 


This book is in substance the 
reprint of articles published in the 
issues of The Westminster Theo- 
logical Journal of May and Novem-~ 
ber 1951. The author deals with an 
important subject in a satisfactory 
way. There are seven chapters: the 
import of baptism; the mode of bap- 
tism; the church; infant baptism; ob- 
jections to infant baptism; whose 
children are to be baptised?; the 
efficacy of baptism. 

The author demonstrates at length 
that immersion does not belong to 
the essence of the symbolism. He 
maintains the right of infant baptism. 
According to the author not all reci- 
pients do possess or may ever pos- 
sess the inward grace signified. This 
may be said to be only in external 
covenant relationship, but it is in- 


correct to say that baptism is simply 
the sign and seal of such external 
relationship. The author resents the 
notion of baptismal regeneration. He 
says: ‘Baptism is a means of grace, 
but not a means of conferring the 
grace represented. It is a means of 
grace to signify and confirm grace. 
The notion that it is the instrument 
of bestowing the grace or of con- 
stituting the fact signified, is con- 
trary to the nature of the rite as a 
sign and seal’. 

The author is well versed in the 
literature on his subject. Recent 
books as from Cullmann and Marcel 
are mentioned. It struck me that no 
Dutch literature is quoted. 

In a word the book is a first-rate 
essay on baptism according to the 
evangelical and reformed conception. 


D. NAUTA 


RECTIFICATIONS 


In number 3 of the Quarterly there are some misprints. 


In the second new paragraph of the first column on page 194 the first 
sentence should read like this: “This book of nearly five hundred pages 
contains the results of arduous and persistent investigation and compilation.” 


For the convenience of our readers we give a reprint of the pages 168, 
169 and 170 from the article on Psychology and pedagogy in the Soviet 
Union. These pages should be read in the following order: 


168 Psychology and pedagogy in the Soviet Union 


Soviet Union are trying by means of a similar technique applied on a 
large scale, to make the not-communistic part of the world one great 
mental asylum. 


PEDAGOGY 


When we recall the previously mentioned general conceptions — 

1. psychology is an auxiliary science to pedagogy; 

2. pedagogy is applied psychology; 

3. pedagogy is normative, whereas psychology is descriptive, then 
the relationship which is seen between them in the S.U., corresponds 
with neither of these. The appreciation of the sciences yonder, as well 
as their mutual relationship, is decided by the fact that the S.U. has 
a totalitarian reign. The sense and the aims of any science are decided 
by the purposes of the upper leadership, and this goal has a purely 
political character. For the time being, this purpose of the highest 
instances is this: to make the U.S.S.R. strong and powerful, especially 
in military respects. Only this goal is firmly decided. All mediums, 
resolutions, even principles which can be of service in the attainment 
of this goal, are regarded as comparative and can be changed from 
day to day. To the ways and means which lead to this aim, all 
the sciences belong, in the first place the dialectical-materialistic 
philosophy and then all the other sciences. Keeping to our subject, 
we can ascertain that pedagogy as well as psychology are regarded 
as expedients of which the state makes use in forming the Russian 
nation as it wants them to be; as the Russians, in fact, themselves want 
to be, after having been influenced for many years: that is, to be 
stronger and more powerful than any nation on earth. Once again: the 
political aims stand irrevocably firm; the means can be changed, the 
ways can be deviated. Even more or less fundamental utterances of 
earlier communist prophets were discarded by Lenin and Stalin because 
of the changed circumstances. 

Now pedagogy and psychology, being nothing more than means in 
the realisation of the above-mentioned aim, are continually being per- 
fected to serve this end. As criterium, as directive, only the required 
effectiveness is valid. This becomes clear to us in the discussion of 
Soviet psychology; it becomes much more evident when we regard 
the course of development of pedagogy. The systematizing of the 
prescriptions and directives, the purification of that which seemed 
useless, the protection against foreign influences was a task which, as 
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in the case of psychology, was executed with ever-increasing diligence 
during the last 35 years. To get a correct idea about the present state 
of affairs, it will be wise to pause for a while at a few moments in 
the course of development. For the sake of brevity we can commence 
at the year 1931. 

As a result of a decision of the C.C.-C.P.S.U. the psychologists 
were instructed in 1931 to concentrate even harder and more deliber- 
ately upon pedagogical problems, as was done in Lenin’s days. 
Pedagogy and psychology should be more closely connected. The 
resolution comprised among other things the following: 

a. psychology must cease its harmful practices, and the application 
of ideas which are the result of abstract discussions or even hail from 
foreign countries: 

b. the new task of Soviet psychology is to look for psychological 
truths in the educational practice received in the true experiences in 
the best Soviet-Russian schools. 

This new phase resulted in a general and sharp condemnation of all 
more or less foreign practices regarding pedology and child guidance, 
of intelligence tests in the industry and of testology in schools and 
education. Thorndike’s research methods, frequently used up to now, 
were banned; ‘‘Sternism” (the tests of Stern) was met by the same 
fate. The highest authorities kept a close watch on education. In 1934, 
for instance, it was decided to revise the history books; the initiative 
originated in Stalin himself. Stalin, Kirov and Zjdanov took the lead 
in the controlling commission. 

This new tendency was settled in 1936, in the year of the new 
constitution. More to the point was a special resolution of the Central 
Committee which, under the heading ‘“‘About pedagogical contradic- 
tions in the system of the Commissary of Education’’, found that the 
meanings of pedagogy and of psychology are fundamentally the same; 
that once and for all abstract psychology must be severed from 
psychological practice; that the practice is the most important; that 
all dangerous foreign influences must be kept away from it; that the 
psychologically trained pedologues who were engaged by schools, 
should be given work elsewhere; and, finally, that in a month’s time 
an extensive report was expected about the progress made in the 
execution of this resolution. — To make matters clear, leading pedo- 
logues were invited to hold lectures on a large conference in Moscow, 
where they could at the same time confess their errors. 

During the second World War the attention naturally was focused 
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on other matters. Immediately after that, however, they concentrated 
with a hitherto unknown fierceness on the extreme systematizing of 
the forming of the youth and of the whole nation. In the book of 
Stalin, Kirov and Zjdanov, “Remarks”, published in 1936 after the 
revision and purification of the textbooks, one reads: ‘Every word, 
every definition must be wellconsidered. The textbook must render 
full assistance in the communistic direction; it must be saturated with 
material for socialistic forming. It forms the most important guide of 
the teacher and should play an important part as a tool and a weapon 
of the communistic education.”’ ‘‘All programs must therefore be in- 
spected by the Ministry of Education.” ‘Enforced uniformity is one 
of the most valuable conditions for the improvement of the school 
work in our country.” This has been, since the war, more strictly 
applied than ever before. 

Kirov, the president of the Pedagogical Academy in Moscow, de- 
scribed and explained the communistic education as follows: ,,Com- 
munistic education is a ‘planned’ and purposeful social activity, which 
is being executed by persons indicated by the state.”” ‘“The contents 
of this activity include: a. the care and the supervision of the highest 
powers over the development of the rising generation, b. the equipment 
with systematic knowledge, proficience and habits which are necessary 
for their practical activities in future, c. the training of this new 
generation in the inevitable emotions, tendencies, interests, habits of 
behaviour, will-power, characteristics, in correspondence with the 
spirit and the principles of the Communist Party.” So far Kirov. 

A network of institutes and organisations is responsible for every 
aspect of education in the school, at home and outside these. The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union with its Central Committee 
stands in the same relationship with the organisations and institutes 
as Stalin with the nation. After the discussions in the C.C., Stalin 
has a casting vote. Therefore, when it is said in Russia: “Stalin 
personally watches over every citizen,” then it is literally true. 

This watching, and also the training, starts in the early youth. In 
1945 there were 16.251 nursery schools with 1.185.000 children. The 
slogan in the “Kindergarten” was: ‘‘Away with Frébel.” Frébel’s 
idea was really “‘too fantastic, too abstract’. Even child’s play had 
to be: rational, sensible, purposeful; it should not be the reflection of 
inner processes, but of the concrete situation and of the actual social 
milieu. The toddlers must play with little soldiers and little flags, 
they should know the badges of the different divisions of the red 


THE REVISION OF THE PHYSICAL PRINCIPLE 
OF CAUSALITY’) 


The development of physical science, led by the continuous progress 
of the exactness of physical observations, has already repeatedly neces- 
sitated the revision of general philosophic notions, which by the respec~- 
tability of their traditions had seemed to have grown into indisputable 
axioms. 

When Galileo had derived from his observations the laws concerning 
falling bodies, when Kepler had by means of his measurements ascer- 
tained the elliptic form of the planets’ orbits, and when finally Newton 
pointed out that the fall of terrestrial objects and the movement of 
celestial bodies obeyed the same law of gravity, then the antique- 
mediaeval point of view about physical movement had to be revised. 
This viewpoint which had been borrowed from Aristotle’s philosophy, 
endowed the position in space and the geometrical form of the orbits 
with a qualitative nature, and the physical bodies with different degrees 
of perfection, and regarded movement as a strive towards the natural 
position in space. 

But these conceptions now had to give way to the mathematical 
doctrine of mechanics, that regarded movement as taking place in a 
space without specific qualities, under the influence of physical forces 
as the immediately acting causes. 

For physical science the fertility of this release from the bonds of 
tradition, this change from the qualitative to the quantitative, from 
the final to the causal point of view, is apparent from the surprising 
developments that it caused. 

That which we to-day call classical physics, can be regarded as the 
result of a continuous development of the logical structure of which 
the foundations had been laid about three centuries ago now. 

With the completion of analytical dynamics and thermo-dynamics, 
with the statistical mechanical explanation of the processes of heat, 


1) Translation of lecture delivered on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the Free University on the 20th of October 1952, by the Rector Magnificus. 
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with the field-theory of the electro-magnetic phenomena and the elec- 
tron-theory of matter, this classical physics seemed, at the end of the 
previous century, to encompass the whole field of perceptible physical 
phenomena. In the theoretical building completed in this way, it seemed 
as if only the internal finish and the details were lacking. 

The bases of the logical structure of this theoretical building can 
be described thus: 

a. Physical bodies move in the absolute space, which on itself 
possesses no physical qualities, while from the mathematical point of 
view the rules of Euclid’s geometry can be applied to it. 

b. Physical phenomena take place in the absolute, continually 
passing time, which, as such, exercises no physical working. 

c. Physical events are causal, in the sense that the state of a 
physical system on a given moment determines all its future states. 


It was not only the rapid progress of physical science which firmly 
founded the confidence in the rightness of these fundamentals of all 
physical thought. Beyond this, it seemed to have acquired a firm stay 
in the philosophic earth. No less a person than Kant, actually, elevated 
the Euclidian space, the absolute time and the causality to necessary 
elements of human knowledge about reality. Nevertheless, also this 
time, for natural philosophy — as physical science was not without 
justification called in the Newtonian area — it appeared impossible 
to submit herself permanently to the authority of speculative philo- 
sophy. 

Indeed after two and a half centuries of laborious work, when not 
all the observations could be fitted into the theoretical building, physical 
science did not hesitate to revise her fundamental conceptions. As a 
matter of fact, it did not do this earlier than the observations necessi- 
tated. Only when the invariance of the speed of light with regard to the 
movement of the earth had been stated by the experiment of Michelson, 
and the attempt of Lorentz to explain the result of this experiment 
within the framework of classical physics thad proved unsatis- 
factory, Einstein decided to revise the current conception about the 
absolute Euclidian space and the absolute time. Only then, the relative, 
four-dimensional, non-Euclidian space-time was accepted as a new 
framework for describing physical phenomena. 

To-day it may well be regarded as generally known that in the last 
quarter of a century serious objections, based on experimental data, 
have risen against the principle of causality in classical physics. Also 
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with respect to this fundamental conception in the structure of classical 
physics a revision has come up for discussion. 

Because the significance of this certainly stretches further than phy- 
sics itself, I now want to ask your attention for a consideration of 
“the revision of the physical principle of causality.” 


For this consideration a closer investigation of the contents of the 
principle of causality in physics is required in the first place. The 
usual formulation that “the state of a physical system at a certain 
moment fully determines all future states,” directly gives rise to the 
question: what is to be understood under ‘‘the state’’ and under ‘‘fully’’? 

Physics in her investigations directs herself upon not-living nature 
and sets herself the task of tracing the quantitative situations in this 
not-living nature. Physics acquires knowledge by means of observation, 
which always concerns numerical proportions and therefore takes on 
the form of counting or measuring. Measuring is always a comparison 
by means of standards which had been borrowed from the field of 
the investigation itself. 

The characteristics of the state of a physical system, therefore, 
should have to be quantities of which the numerical value has been 
or can be ascertained by measurement or by counting. These quantities 
we will generally indicate as observables. Distances, velocities, mo- 
menta, energies, electrical and magnetic forces are examples of obser- 
vables. The complete description of a state therefore will have to 
comprise a compilation of the numerical values of all observables. 

However, not all observables must necessarily be determined by 
separate measurements. If, for instance, the mass and the velocity of a 
body are known, then the kinetic energy can be evaluated from a simple 
mathematical formula. Therefore, it suffices to supply only the mini- 
mum number of observables which are necessary and sufficient to 
calculate all others. These we call the independant observables. 

The principle of causality therefore requires that the state of a 
system must at a given moment be characterized in such a way by the 
independant observables, that also the future values of these obser- 
vables are determined in this way. The description of “existence” must 
also include that of “happening”. The state must include both the 
“being” and the “becoming”. 

Physics tackles this problem by attributing to every physical system 
two kinds of observables. In general, one could indicate them as the 
static and kinetic observables. In mechanics they are respectively called 
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co-ordinates and momenta, terms of which we will make use from 
now onwards in a more general way. This is the relationship of these 
two kinds of observables with one another: 

a. If all momenta are nil, then all co-ordinates remain constant. The 
system then is statical, which justifies the term: static observables. 

b. The co-ordinates and momenta are correlated one by one in 
such a way that, when all momenta except one are nil, then only the 
co-ordinate corresponding to this particular momentum changes. 

In truth, therefore, the motion, or generally: the change, lies in the 
momenta which justifies us in talking of kinetic observables. 

For each physical system that we want to investigate, it will now 
in the first place be neccessary to find the suitable static and kinetic 
observables. In the case of a material point moving on a straight line, 
the co-ordinate is the distance from the position of the material point 
to a fixed point on the line; the momentum is the product of the mass 
and the velocity, also indicated as te quantity of translation. In the 
case of a rigid body rotating round an axis, one can take the angle 
between a plane rotating with the body and a stagnant plane, both of 
which are passing through the axis, as the co-ordinate. The momentum, 
in the general science in which we use this word, then corresponds to 
what in dynamics is called moment of momentum and might be indicated 
by the term quantity of rotation. 

Now, there exist states in nature, which stretch out over a finite 
period, in which the static variables change, but the kinetic ones 
remain equal. These states are called stationary. Uniform rotation and 
uniform translation are examples of such stationary states. It should be 
mentioned that, though these stationary states undoubtedly include 
perceptible variations, physics does not enquire into the causes of 
these changes. Only to explain variations of the momenta causes are 
introduced, These causes are called ‘forces’, a word which also must 
be understood here in a generalized sense, so that it also includes for 
instance force-couples. The magnitude of these “‘forces’’ is regarded 
as equal to the speed with which the momenta change. To every 
changing momentum, therefore, a force is ascribed, which is regarded 
as causing the increase of this momentum in such a way that the 
increase of the momentum per unit of time, or, as it is called, the 
[luction, is equal to the force. Though the forces as such are not per- 
ceptible, one can indeed call them observables, in this sense, that their 
presence betrays itself in the perceptible fluctions of the momenta. 
One can therefore indicate them as ‘‘dynamic observables”. 
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If we now imagine a closed system, that is, a system which has 
been withdrawn from all outward influences, then all the changes in 
this system can only be caused by inner forces, which must be attri- 
buted to interaction between the different parts of the system. 

If one now wants to describe a physical state at a given moment in 
such a way that also the future states are included, then the descrip- 
tion should comprise not only the static and kinetic, but also the 
dynamic observables. The contemplated purpose can however only 
then be attained when by this description also the future values of the 
dynamic observables are ascertained. 

Therefore, it is necessary and sufficient that these dynamic obser- 
vables are each moment unequivocally determined by the static and 
kinetic observables; or, to put it another way, the forces must be 
unambiguous functions of the co-ordinates and momenta. Starting from 
a given state, one then can say that the dynamic observables cause 
a change in the static and kinetic ones, while in the state created thus, 
the dynamic observables are anew being determined by the static and 
kinetic observables. 

It is apparent that the principle of causality in this form has taken 
on the character of a scientific hypothesis of work, and that a program 
of work issues forth from it. The hypothesis is that all observations 
will tend to conform to this scheme. The program includes firstly the 
detection of the suitable independant observables for the different 
physical systems; then the formulation of the relationships which indi- 
cate how the interaction, therefore the dynamic observables, depend upon 
the static and kinetic observables; and finally a calculation of the changes 
which these latter ones will undergo as a result of the interaction. 

When this program appears to be practicable, then the ‘‘being 
determined” that came up in the principle of causality, for physics 
takes on the meaning of ‘being predictable’. That the second expres- 
sion contains more than the first one, is apparent from the consideration 
that predictability brings with it the demand that the relationship, by 
which the physical interaction is brought to expression, do not change 
with the time; that is, the relationships between the dynamic obser- 
vables on the one hand and the static and kinetic ones on the other 
hand, are invariant with respect to time. 

When for instance the law of gravitation quotes that the mutual 
force of attraction is inversely proportional with the square of the 
distance, then — if it is indeed a fundamental law — the factor of 
proportionality must be constant. If this was not the case, for instance 
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if this factor increased in course of time, then the future states may 
not yet be called undetermined, but their predictability would be lost. 
Indeed, it is impossible to decide upon future states with only the 
evidence of observations of former changes at hand. Then the principle 
of predictability would entail that the law of gravitation cannot be 
regarded as a fundamental law of nature, and would demand an inves- 
tigation into the cause of the change of the factor of proportionality. 

The principle of predictability apparently results from the combina- 
tion of the principle of causality with the theorem that no physical 
action can be attributed to time itself, and it demands from physics 
that the fundamental laws of nature should not explicitly include time. 

Because also the position in space is supposed to possess no physical 
action, we can conclude by saying that, according to the framework 
of classical physics, one should be able to deduce all the perceptible 
changes in a closed system from the mathematical relationships between 
the dynamic observables, which are the fluctions of the kinetic obser- 
vables, on the one hand and the static and kinetic observables on the 
other hand. These relationships have to be invariant with respect to 
displacements in space and in time. 

From a mathematical point of view an important conclusion can be 
drawn from this: that there will exist certain functions of the static 
and kinetic observables which will remain constant during the changes 
taking place in a closed system. These functions, seeing that they are 
composed from observables, will themselves also be observables. The 
energy, the total momentum (‘quantity of translation’) and the total 
moment of momentum (‘quantity of rotation”) all are observables 
which meet the requirements. The well-known laws of the conservation 
of energy, of momentum and of moment of momentum therefore are 
already included in the framework of the theory. 

In the discussions about causality and predictability in physics, these 
laws of conservation are often advanced as a criterium for the causal 
character of the event. However, in this respect one should remember 
that the principles of causality, of predictability and of conservation do 
not have indentical contents, but that the order in which they are 
mentioned here, is that of a successive specification. 

Furthermore, it should be mentioned that classical physics demanded 
the utmost exactness from this determinability and predictability. To 
justify this claim, the mathematical character of the physical theory 
is sometimes quoted. This argument, however, is not sufficient on 
itself. In physics, mathematics serves in the purpose of the formulation 
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of the relationship between the observables. The actual physical mag- 
nitudes are the observables themselves. The mathematical exactness 
of the relationships therefore must be distinguished from the supposed 
exactness of the observables, which is necessary for an exact predic- 
tability. 


Now, seeing that the values of the observables are always obtained 
by measurements, one can immediately raise some objections against 
the clamour for exact predictability. To be sure, it is a well-known 
fact that not a single measurement of an observable leads to completely 
accurate results. Nevertheless, we assume that an exact value of the 
observable does indeed exist, and then we attribute the detected dif- 
ferences to errors of observation. As a matter of fact, these errors can 
be minimized by the refinement of the measuring-instruments and 
~methods, while the calculus of errors teaches us how to find the 
probable exact value from the not-exact measurements. The imprac- 
ticability of truly accurate measurements should not detain us from 
accepting the strict determinability of the observables, in this way 
in theory maintaining the principle of exact predictability. 


A second consideration which already has a more principial cha- 
racter, can be found in the discontinuous, corpuscular structure of 
matter and electricity. In the solid, liquid and gaseous form, matter in 
the first instance seems to be a continuous filling of space. To the 
same extent does the electro-magnetic field seem to possess a continuous 
physical extensiveness. In connection with this, the observables by 
means of which we characterize states in the laws of elasticity, in 
thermo-dynamics, in hydro- and aero-dynamics, are continuous func- 
tions of the spatial co-ordinates. 

On the other hand, the investigation led to the conviction that matter 
and electricity have a granular structure. Matter consists of molecules 
and atoms, electricity of electrons, and one must imagine that these 
“particles” exist in a state of continual, unorganized movement. 

When we consider a certain volume of matter, then we will realize 
that there is no question of a continuous division of matter or electric 
charge inside this volume; both are concentrated in more or less point- 
like particles. Furthermore, the number of particles continually varies 
as a result of the irregularity of the movements. The total charge and 
mass encompassed by the element of volume, are therefore to be taken 
as continually fluctuating quantities; the density of the charge and of 
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the mass will differ from point to point inside the element of volume 
and will continually vary. 

Under suitable conditions these fluctuations cause perceptible pheno- 
mena. A very small rigid particle suspended in a liquid, or a very thin 
thread stretched in a gas-filled chamber undergoes perceptible, irregu~ 
lar displacements for which there at first seems to be no single cause. 
But in fact the cause of this so-called movement of Brown can be 
Sound in the discussed fluctuations in pressure and density of the 
surrounding liquid or the gas-atmosphere. 

Analogous fluctuations occur in all electrical observables. The resis- 
tance of a wire, or the current in an electron tube is never completely 
constant. They fluctuate round an average number, even though the 
utmost care had been taken to keep them constant. In this respect one 
talks of noise-phenomena, and one attributes them to the granular 
structure of electricity. 

These perceptible fluctuations are not predictable in the same 
meaning that we formerly gave to this word. But one can apply the 
theory of probabilities to them and from these conclude predictions 
about the average values to be expected, and about the statistical 
deviations from these average values. From all our measurements, it 
now appears that these fluctuations which issue forth from the discon-~- 
tinuous structure of matter and electricity, and which are also called 
stochastic phenomena, limit the accuracy with which the value of the 
observables can be ascertained. From this it is evident that a completely 
exact determination of the state, and therefore also an exact prediction, 
is out of the question. 

However, also this consideration is an insufficient reason for rejec- 
ting the principle of causality. In order to maintain it, one can indeed 
differentiate between macro-states and micro-states. The former ones, 
then, are those seemingly continuous states which are described by 
macro-observables, that is, the quantities which can be measured by 
means of instruments. Under ‘‘micro-state’’ we understand the state 
of movement of all atoms, molecules and electrons. As a matter of 
fact, we cannot observe this state in the direct sense of the word, but 
we are able to imagine it. Even though we cannot directly measure the 
co-ordinates and the momenta of a single particle, it cannot deter us 
from theoretically attributing such quantities to it. We can also con- 
tinue in calling them observables, because by means of calculating 
average values we can deduce from them quantities of a corresponding 
character, which pose as true observables, i.e. as measurable quantities 
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in the macro-phenomena. Finally we can again adjudge these micro- 
observables with exact values and so ascribe to these micro-states 
perfect determinability and exact predictability. The extraordinary 
complexity of these states and the overwhelming number of observables 
which characterize them, however compel us to forgo a complete 
description and demand the use of the methods of the theory of proba- 
bilities. From the behaviour of the statistical average values of the 
micro-observables, worked out in this way, we will be able to decide 
upon the to be expected behaviour of the macro-observables, so that 
the measurements of macro-physics will in truth be the touchstone for 
the issues of micro-physics. 

That these measurements in some fields of macro-physics — for 
instance, one here thinks of the mechanics of the celestial bodies — 
can acquire such a high degree of accuracy that the suggestion of an 
exact determinability can be roused in this way, is understandable 
from the overwhelming number of micro-elements out of which the 
macro-structures are built up. As a result of this the statistical fluctua~- 
tions in the macro-observables stay below the limits of the errors of 
observation. On the other hand, the above discussed stochastic pheno- 
mena act as a direct indication of the correctness of the microscopic 
theory. 

As regards the laws of conservation, they naturally are maintained 
undiminished in the micro-events, and therefore must also be present 
in the macro-events. In the equivalence of heat and mechanical energy 
this conclusion also finds ample confirmation. 


At the end of the previous century, therefore, the physical principle 
of causality seemed to be able to hold its own unviolatedly in micro- 
physics, though in macro-physics it had lost the aureole of exactness. 

In the last half-century, however, the investigations revealed macro- 
phenomena which originate in micro-processes in which only one or 
a few micro-structures are involved. The discovery of radio-activity in 
particular gave rise to this development. It was also in the investiga- 
tion of this phenomenon that serious doubts arose for the first time 
about the possibility of maintaining the principle of causality in the old 
form with regard to micro-events. 

This investigation led to the notion that in the nucleus of a radio- 
active atom a sudden change can take place, in which a particle 
is very quickly pushed out of the nucleus. We will call such a change 
a disintegration. The energy that such an ejected particle carries 
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with it, can be so large that it is able to bring about a perceptible 
macro-process, for instance a visible flash of light upon a fluorescent 
screen, or some other result that can be measured by an instrument. 
We could regard these particles as messengers which in the language 
of the macro-world carry communications about events occurring in the 
individual micro-structures. It is obvious that it will be worth while 
to listen carefully to these messages, and this by means of the special 
methods of physics: by counting and measuring. 

As every particle informs us by means of a perceptible event that 
a disintegration has taken place, we can ascertain by means of counting 
and by measurements of time, whether there is a general law for the 
number of disintegrations taking place per unit of time. 

Such a law is found indeed, and the contents prove to be very 
noteworthy. According to this law of disintegration, the number of 
disintegrations per unit of time for every quantity of a radio-active 
element, examined whenever or wherever, is equal to a constant multi- 
plied by the number of atoms not yet disintegrated. This constant, 
which has a characteristic value for every radio-active kind of atom, 
is called the disintegration-constant. Most remarkable in connection 
with this law is just the constancy of this quantity and the fact that it 
is in no single way affected by external circumstances and does not 
change during the time of existence of the atoms. 

If we should indulge in a figurative way of speech and call the 
disintegration the death of the atom, then we can call the disintegration- 
constant the death-rate. Then the reciprocal value of the disintegration- 
constant attains the meaning of an average life-time, i.e. the average 
value of the time during which the atoms, considered at a certain 
moment, will remain in a condition not as yet disintegrated. 

We can regard the fact that the death-rate, and therefore also the 
average life-time of the radio-active atoms, are not influenced by 
external circumstances, as an indication that the influence of all external 
circumstances is negligible in comparison with the factors which decide 
the internal state of these atoms. Or, to put it another way, every 
radio-active atom may be regarded as a closed system. 

The principle of causality then requires that for every individual 
radio-active atom all future changes, and therefore also the disintegra- 
tion, are determined in the momentary state. The older a group of radio- 
active atoms becomes, the further the changes which must necessarily 
result in disintegration, must have proceeded in each of them. But 
now it is surprising that in this process of ageing, the radio-active 
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atoms answer with no single perceptible change. Especially, the law of 
disintegration reveals to us that this process of ageing, if-it is present, 
has no influence upon the average life-time, that is, the average period 
of time which still parts the not-yet-disintegrated atoms from the 
moment of their disintegration. The data obtainable by observation 
therefore present no single point of contact for a causal description 
of this process of ageing and for the prediction of the moment of 
individual disintegration. 

As early as 1905, E. v. Schweidler remarked that the law of disinte- 
gration can be explained if one regards disintegration as an accidental 
event in the sense of the calculus of probability. The disintegration- 
constant then gets the meaning of a chance, that is, the chance of 
death per atom per time unit. This chance must then be regarded as 
independant of the external circumstances as well as of the pre-history 
of the atom. It must be an invariable quantity which is determined, one 
way or another, in the state of the atom. 

If we accept this interpretation, then the law of disintegration will 
get the character of a statistical law, that is, the predictions which can 
be based on it, miss certainty and exactness. Say, ina certain case, one 
could make calculations with this law as basis; then the calculated 
number of disintegrations in a certain space of time may be stated as 
100, but it is just as possible that the observed number may be more. 
(say 110) or less (say 95). The calculation stated no more than an 
expected value. However, the deviations of the perceived values from 
the expected values, though individually unpredictable, must in their 
average value fulfil the rules of the calculus of probability. 

Schweidler’s hypothesis gave rise to many investigations in which 
the purpose was to verify the statistical character of the law of disinte- 
gration. The result of all these measurements can be regarded as a 
complete affirmation of Schweidler’s statement. 

But on the other hand it must be remarked that the whole of the 
investigations regarding radio-active disintegration gives us the right 
to conclude that the laws of conservation remain valid for the indivi- 
dual process of disintegration. In truth, for some time there did exist 
some doubt about the question whether this conclusion is also valid 
for the so-called beta-radio-activity, that is, that form of radio-activity 
in which the transmutation of the atomic nucleus is accompanied by 
the emission of an electron. But Pauli’s hypothesis according to which 
there is emitted, apart from the electron, a second particle, the so- 
called neutrino which withdraws itself from observation because 
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of its slight interaction with matter, solved this problem in a satis- 
factory way. 


And so we have reached a very difficult situation. We meant to 
safeguard the deterministic principle of causality and the exact predicta- 
bility including the laws of conservation, in the micro-events. But now 
messages reach us from the innermost parts of the individual micro- 
structures, informing us that even there, as regards the occurring of 
events in the course of time, one can only talk of chances and possi- 
bilities, though the laws of conservation remain valid for the event 
itself. Having arrived at this point, are we not obliged to revise the 
principle of causality? 

From the investigation itself there seems to be still one possibility 
of escaping this necessity. Indeed, this investigation has, amongst other 
things, revealed the compound structure of an atomic nucleus, construc- 
ted from protons and neutrons. Perhaps the principle of causality 
should be placed on a still deeper level, viz. that of fundamental 
particles: neutrons, protons, mesons, electrons, etc. Is the relation of 
nuclear physics to the physics of the fundamental particles, again the 
same as that of macro-physics to micro-physics? 

Perhaps the thought of this possibility is the reason why Schweidler’s 
hypothesis did not immediately give rise to principial discussions 
about the theorem of causality. In the meantime, however, the inves- 
tigations have made progress, and it has been revealed that also neu- 
trons are radio-active and that they also follow the law of disinte- 
gration, so that the previous discussions can be applied to them also. 
Even on the very deepest level, from which the present explanation of 
the physical phenomena starts, that of the fundamental particles, the 
principle of causality in classical physics is rejected by observation 
itself. 

Quantum-physics, developed by de Broglie, Schrédinger, Heisen- 
berg, Born, Dirac and others, accepted the consequences of this situation 
and decided upon a revision of the principle of causality, not only 
because of the results of the research into radio-activity, but because 
of the total experimental evidence brought forward by atomic and 
nuclear physics. They especially kept in mind the fact that during this 
investigation the existence of a universal constant of nature, the so- 
called elementary quantum of action, that appears to play an important 
part in all interaction, became apparent. It was also indicated, especially 
by Heisenberg and Bohr, that a critical analysis of the nature of 
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physical knowledge taking into account the existence of the quantum of 
action, makes such a revision of the principle of causality inevitable. 

This criticism put forward that all physical knowledge is based upon 
measurements, and therefore it should also be possible to control it 
by means of measurements. But measuring always means comparing, 
may it be in an indirect way, by means of standards borrowed from the 
macro-physical world. If we attribute observables like co-ordinates and 
momenta to a micro-system, then we should remember that the nume- 
rical value of these observables should be measurable in one way or 
another. For this it is necessary that the micro-system starts interacting 
with the measuring instrument, that is, that it manifests itself in the 
macro-world in such a way that its observables become accessible for 
measurement. This interaction, however, functions as a disturbance of 
the micro-system and influences its state in an uncontrollable way. In 
classical theories one could imagine this disturbance as being infinitely 
small. But this is inadmissible now that we know that the universal 
quantum of action puts a lower to limit to the size of this disturbance. 
Because of this quantum of action, every measurement will be a distur- 
bing encroachment into, an operation upon the micro-structure. 

Because of this, it has no sense any more to say that at a certain 
moment there does exist a sharply defined state, characterized by 
observables that do possess an exact value. It only has sense to ask 
after the values of the observables that will come to light during a 
measurement, that is, when a disturbance, finite in size and duration, 
is caused. 

In connection with these considerations, quantum-mechanics in the 
first place changed the contents of the concept of state. The quantum- 
mechanic concept state is no longer concerned with a single moment 
of time, but it always encompasses a period of time; it concerns an 
extension in the four-dimensional space-time. 

The state is symbolically described by a ‘‘state-function”’, a quantity 
which in a continuous way varies in time and space. These variations 
are controlled by relationships which are mathematically similar to 
the equations which in classical physics are applied to the electro- 
magnetic field. One therefore also might talk of the “‘state-field”. The 
periodical events in this field are determined by the energy and the 
momenta of the system. If these are constant, then the state is statio- 
nary, and the field is also stationary. While the "’state-function”’ itself 
is no observable, one must be able to infer from the knowledge of the 
state-fields everything that can be ascertained by observing the system. 
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From the theory of the state-fields it now follows that the possible 
stationary states of a closed system mostly form a discontinuous series; 
that is, the energy and the momenta of two consequitive states in this 
series differ with finite amounts, the size of which is determined by 
the elementary quantum of action. 

We now assume that a system which is in a stationary state, will 
remain so, as long as it is not “disturbed” in one way or another. 
Indeed, such a stationary state can include perceptible changes in the 
co-ordinates of the system, but these are regarded as belonging to the 
state. Just as in classical physics, all thought of the cause, arise only 
when the stationary state changes. However, seeing that the series of 
stationary states is discontinuous, such a change can now only occur by 
“jumps”, that is, by transitions of one stationary state to another. The 
occurrence of these transitions is then attributed to the disturbances 
which issue from the interaction of the system with its environment, 
or from the mutual interaction between the parts of the system itself. 

Quantum-mechanics is therefore in no way a-causal; it has not 
banned the concept of cause from physics. It imports this concept on 
the same level as classical physics: viz. in connection with the change 
of stationary states, and it ascribes the causes to the interaction between 
physical things. Furthermore, it assumes that this interaction is deter- 
mined by the observables, the co-ordinates and the momenta of the 
system. 

Nevertheless, the predictability of the perceptible events in quantum~- 
mechanics has a statistical nature. When the possible stationary ‘‘state- 
fields” of a system are known, and also the formula of the interaction 
had been found, then the theory offers the possibility of calculating 
the probabilities per time unit for the occurrence of the transitions 
between states. The probability of the transition of a state A to a 
state B depends upon the interaction, and also upon the initious state 
A as well as on the final state B. One could remark that the fact that 
the final state also plays a roll in the probability of the transition, 
reminds of the old idea of final causality. 

Applied to radio-active disintegration, which can also be regarded 
as such a transition from a stationary state, the foregoing means that 
the theory in principle contains the possibility of predicting the disinte- 
gration-constant, therefore the death-rate, but not the moment of 
individual disintegration or death. But there remains something to be 
said about the individual disintegration. From the theory it follows that 
the probability of a transition only differs from nil when this transition 
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conforms to the previously pronounced laws of the conservation. With 
this, the theory has reached exactly the same result which was brought 
forward by the experiments. 

We therefore come to this conclusion: the perceptible changes of 
state which can take place inside a micro-structure, are possible pro- 
cesses but no necessary processes. The moments on which they will 
happen, are unpredictable. From the state-fields and the interactions 
it is only possible to work out the probabilities of happenings. Jf a 
process takes place, it will always appear to comply with the laws of 
conservation. 

A statistical form of causality has replaced the deterministic causality 
of classical physics; a predictability of chances and average values 
replaced the complete, strict predictability. 

As we have already remarked, this result is closely connected with 
the fact that the existence of the universal quantum of action lies at 
the root of the new theory. In the “‘equations of state” the observables 
do no longer occur as numerical functions of time but as symbols for 
the collection of possible numerical values which may appear in the 
measurements. They may also be regarded as operators, that is as 
instructions for mathematical operations on the function that describes 
the state-field. As a matter of fact the algebra that these symbols 
satisfy, is not that of ordinary numbers; one of the differences is that 
the multiplication of these operators is not commutative. By this we 
mean that the product of two symbols is not necessarily independant 
of the succession of the factors. When g symbolises a co-ordinate and 
p the corresponding momentum, then “‘p times q”’ is not the same as 
““q times p”. 

Indeed, the introduction of the elementary quantum of action in 
theory takes place by assuming a universal relationship between this 
quantum on the one hand and on the other hand the difference between 
“‘p times q’ and ‘‘g times p’”. From this not-commutative nature of 
the algebra of observables necessarily follows the so-called principle 
of indeterminacy of Heisenberg, which has also won fame and interest 
outside the field of physics. 

This principle contains the fact that the exact determination of the 
value of a co-ordinate as well as that of its corresponding momentum, 
is not possible at the same moment. One could say that this principle 
expresses the impractibility of the desire of classical physics to concen- 
trate the “being” and the ‘‘becoming” in one moment with time. One 
can only determine these both with a certain inaccuracy, and in such 
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a way that the product of these inaccuracies is equal to the elementary 
quantum of action. The smaller one tries to make the inaccuracy of the 
co-ordinate, the larger the inaccuracy of the momenta becomes. The 
classical ideal of determining the momentary state of a system by 
means of the exact value of the static and kinetic observables, is there- 
fore definitely rejected by the principle of indeterminacy. 

And this conclusion which has undoubted philosophical importance, 
does not result from a philosophical contemplation about ‘being and 
becoming”, but from an experimental issue: the occurrence of the 
elementary quantum of action in physical phenomena. 

This is the reason why the majority of physicists to-day think that 
the revision of the principle of causality should be regarded as definite. 
Naturally this does not imply that the theory itself has reached its 
final stage. Nobody less than Einstein defends the statement that 
quantum-mechanics in its present form cannot serve as a complete 
theory of physical phenomena. As regards the theory of radio-activity 
Einstein does not deny that the existence of the elementary quantum 
of action and the connected principle of indeterminacy excludes the 
exact measuring of the moment of disintegration of a radio-active 
atom. Notwithstanding this, his opinion is that inside the framework 
of the theory, the conception of the moment of disintegration remains 
meaningful; yes, even: a theory which does not include this concept, 
cannot be complete. 

Einstein’s contemplations deserve the more attention because he 
himself contributed in no small degree to the penetration of statistical 
methods in atomic physics. 

Notably, it was he who introduced the idea of spontaneous radiative 
transitions in the atom, on the analogy of radio-active disintegration, 
in a fundamental paper about the theory of radiation, published in 1917. 

Nevertheless, he persists in quoting as the only acceptible ideal the 
physical theory based upon the principle of complete determination; 
this, so it seems to me, is connected with his belief in the “God of 
Spinoza”, whereas his trust in the possibility of realising this ideal, 
is based upon his conviction that physical concepts and conceptions are 
free creations of the human mind. *) 

Even if one differs from Einstein in this faith or in this trust, then 
there still radiates from his arguments a suggestion that is not easy to 
ignore. A radio-active disintegration can manifest itself by a perceptible 


*) P. A. Schilpp: Albert Einstein: philosopher-scientist, 1951, p. 108, 665 a. f. 
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event — like a flash of light upon a fluorescent screen — that inserts 
itself in the succession of other perceptible events — for instance the 
successive ticks of a clock. It is difficult to accept that the position 
occupied by the flash of light and therefore also by the disintegration 
in this succession cannot be imagined independant of the measurement 
made on an atom. | think we should distinguish between this question 
and that of the possibility of predicting this position — which possi- 
bility is denied to us, according to the contents of the law of disinte- 
gration. 

I am of the opinion that Einstein, not without justification, calls the 
attention to a positivistic tendency in the arguments against his conside- 
rations, a tendency that is in danger of defeating its own objects. It 
is the tendency of too soon passing a judgement of ‘‘senselessness”’ 
over a conception that cannot be verified experimentally. The funda- 
mental unpredictability of the moment of disintegration is still not the 
same as the ‘‘senselessness” of the concept of this moment or as the 
“not-existing” of this moment. Against Einstein’s argument one can 
point out that it is not sensible to introduce the conception of this 
moment as a predictable element in physical theories, while experiments 
have proved its unpredictability. But on the other hand, one will have 
to admit that the localisation of an event in a micro-structure, in the 
succession of perceptible events, is an element of reality that cannot 
be denied. 

Will one, as regards the unpredictability of this element, perhaps 
have to bear in mind that a micro-structure, even when it is not 
observed by us, is still “observed” by the rest of the universe, viz., in 
the sense that the interaction with the universe must be regarded as a 
never absent disturbance? 

Or will only a more thorough analysis and a revision of the physical 
concept of time lead to a quite satisfactory interpretation of the revision 
of the concept of causality? 

There is some justification for putting this question, because in 
quantum physics the time still has kept the character of a classical 
co-ordinate with a numerical value, while the spatial co-ordinates have 
acquired the character of operators in consequence of which a proba- 
bility-distribution is connected with these co-ordinates. Seeing that 
the physical measuring and the scale of time are always related to 
macro-events, the thought arises whether it will not prove to be neces- 
sary to connect a probability-distribution also with the time-co- 
ordinate. 


F.U.Q. I 15 
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When we take the development of the principle of causality, outlined 
here, into consideration, then a certain truth becomes apparent, a truth 
that one is liable to forget or deny in striving after the ideal of know~ 
ledge. This truth is that all knowledge about the cosmos will remain 
an inter-cosmic relationship, that it is a relation between created 
man and created cosmos of which man himself forms a part. 

That this relationship is possible, is a wonderful fact that cannot be 
disguised by philosophic theories, and that can only be seen in faith 
as a fact of creation, in the light of the Revelation of the Word of God. 

In his scientific research, aimed at the accumulation of knowledge, 
man is working, whether he wants to admit it or not, on the unfolding 
of the relationship willed by God between man and cosmos. 

To lose sight of this inter-cosmic character of human knowledge, is 
to exceed one’s bounds — a fact that will certainly avenge itself. 

There certainly was an overstepping of bounds in the expression that 
Holbach gave to the principle of causality in the work published in 
1770 under the nom de plume of Mirabeau: “Systéme de la nature ou 
des lois du monde et du monde moral”, (I, p. 51). The same is true 
of the more generally cited, but very similar formulation of Laplace 
in his “Théorie analytique des probabilités” published in 1812, 
(Oeuvres Completes, VII, p. 6). It is well known that, after the speech 
of du Bois-Reymond, ‘Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens’”’ 
(1872), the latter exerted a great influence on thought outside scien- 
tific spheres, and survived as the idea of the ‘Spirit of Laplace”’. 

The overstepping of the bounds avenged itself in the modern theo- 
logy of the nineteenth century, — it was then tried to deduce the 
impossibility of the wonder out of the dogma of the ‘unlimited reign of 
the great law of causality”. (K. H. Roessingh: “Het modernisme in 
Nederland,” p. 100). 

As if created man will ever be able to deduce from his observations 
of creature what the Creator is unable to do! 

But it also testifies of the overestimation of scientific knowledge 
when, as it sometimes happens in the discussions of the revision of the 
principle of causality in Christian circles, the possibility of the wonder 
is deduced from the statistical character of predictability. 

From the Revelation of the Word of God we know with all the 
certainty of faith that behind everything presenting itself to man in the 
time-spatial relationship, be it as lawful events or as wonders, God's 
Will manifests itself, and not as a last natural cause, but as an all- 
encompassing, above-human source of all being and becoming. 
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That predictability is included in the human knowledge about the 
time-spatial relationships, we may, in all faith, see as God’s providential 
fulfilment of one of the conditions for the execution of the work of 
culture that God has consigned to us. 

But it will always be a predictability by the grace of God. 

Even as regards the limits of this predictability in regular and 
lawful events, we have to state that man will not be able to decide 
upon these limits by intellectual thinking alone. 

The unfolding of the relationship of knowledge between man and 
cosmos will only be able to take place in a steady interaction between 
observation and thought. 

Nevertheless, that “being’’ to which our knowledge is concerned, 
does not go up in “being observed”, and just as little in ‘‘being 
thought’. Face to face with the mystery of this “‘being’’, also the 
natural philosophy will only be able to start and finish with the con- 
fession of the “being created”. 


Galasizoe 


PRESENTDAY FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGICS 


There are fundamental questions within the framework of scientific 
pedagogics which perennially retain their own character. But in this 
area there are also problems which coincide with the structure of the 
time in which pedagogics as a science is exercised. In this article I want 
to discuss briefly and more precisely a few of the problems which, 
in my opinion, deserve a place of central significance at present. 

In doing this I wish to limit myself to problems which are principial 
in character. This may appear to lie close at hand since the theory of 
education is entirely principially defined. But one should not forget 
that in the theory of education also practical problems arise, which 
are defined primarily by the existent structure, even though these latter 
problems may be of less importance then the former, which are pri- 
marily fundamental in character. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
CHARACTER OF PEDAGOGICS 


There is one question which every student of pedagogics should 
take to heart and which is of especially great significance for those 
who in their scientific practices proceed from a Christian world and 
life view. This is the question of the nature of education and with 
it the nature of pedagogics itself. This nature brings with it a defini- 
tion of the method of pedagogics and thereby also of education. 

Allow me at this point to suggest for discussion a question which 
in recent times has been brought to the foreground in various circles. 
It is this question, whether one can approach the essence of education, 
the essence of parenthood and the essence of childhood in relation 
to parents, phenomenologically. And if this is possible, then whether 
this phenomenological approach can be decisive for the structure of 
pedagogy and education. 
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Those who think that the phenomenological method of approach is 
the proper one in questions of pedagogy often place in the very 
foreground a proposition, which in itself would seem difficult to contend. 
They say then, that all the diverse questions regarding education 
“coincide in the question concerning the ethos, which controls the 
whole of education and which is not formed by the confession of the 
educator, but which has developed in him into a personally real life 
conduct. For one does not train a child by what one says or thinks 
he is, but by what one is; and what one is is largely determined by 
what one essentially pursues’ *). 

Beside this, another proposition constitutes the basis for the 
defense of the possibilities of a phenomenology of education. It is this 
thesis: “we must distinguish between ‘having a child’ and parenthood. 
No one becomes a father or mother simply because he receives a 
child. Parenthood comes into being only when the child is accepted 
as a mandate with reference to the goal of education” ”). 

The first of these two theses appears completely self-evident. The 
second in a certain sense perhaps invites easier criticism, but is on the 
other hand still capable of defense. 

If one has gone so far as to accept these two theses, then it is easy 
to understand that one would come with the method of phenomenology 
in order to give an answer to the question, in what relation the edu- 
cator stands to the child, and that via phenomenology this relation 
is then in reality wholly psychologically defined. 

In my opinion we are here in touch with a decidedly brilliant idea, 
but one which in its basic structure is extremely dangerous for the 
Christian pedagogue. One can hardly expect anything else than that 
this position be loaded with dangers for Christian pedagogics, because 
the first fundamental which we described above rests from the start 
upon the positing of a contradiction, which in essence takes its point 
of departure in an act of injustice over against the principles of Chris- 
tian pedagogics, and over against what is essential in the possession 
of and living by a Confession. Indeed, the contradiction between ‘‘the 
confession of the educator” and his ‘developed in him into a per- 
sonally real life conduct’ is in essence in conflict with the nature of 
a confession. A confession is after all a confession of faith. The 
Netherlands Confession of Faith (Belgic Confession) begins thus with 
the words: ,,We all believe with the heart and confess with the mouth”. 


1) Langeveld, Gesprek der Opvoeders, p. 25. 
2) Langeveld, 1.1. p. 21. 
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Accordingly no one has the right to act as if the confession is merely 
something that we confess with the mouth and to act as if the ‘develop- 
ment into a personally real life conduct’ must of necessity be incom- 
patible wit this confession. No one would deny that there are people 
who claim to confess but who do not believe from the heart. But 
,,abusus non tollit usum’’. Because of treason by a few trust in the 
fatherland is not abandoned by the other millions. In essence con~- 
fession is: a life conduct which is become personally real. Indeed, this 
is already included in ‘‘confiteor”, from which word confession is 
derived. The contradiction between what one says or thinks he is on 
the one hand, and what one really strives for on the other hand, 
however often this may actually happen in daily practice, may there- 
fore never be assumed as the starting-point for a scientific method. 

I do not believe it necessary to submit extensive proof for this 
contention. Certainly, I would be the first to admit that in the case 
of many what lives in the heart is often something else than what 
is officially spoken with the mouth. But this is nothing new. The Bible 
says the same. And those who live out of the Christian confession say 
the same thing in their own confession every day. But this gives no 
one the right to suddenly — —in the very face of the deepest and 
most intimate desires of those who embrace a confession and with com- 
plete abandonment of the ideal — —to propose this as the starting- 
point for such an extremely important activity as education is. Yet 
they seek to erect a scientific method on this antithesis between the 
ideal and the oft recurring reality. It is noteworthy in this connection, 
that the truths of the confession achieve greater reality in the deeds of 
those who hold to the confession in the measure that they learn to 
know themselves in their strayings and unconscious transgressings. 

But, similarly, the second thesis, which we cited above, also becomes 
objectionable. Actually, for those who confess with the mouth and 
believe with the heart (and with respect to such only can we speak 
about a confession) there is no contradiction between “having a 
child” and “‘parenthood’’, The thesis: ““No one becomes a father or 
mother simply because he receives a child; parenthood originates only 
when the child is accepted as a mandate with reference to the goal of 
education” is, according to my conviction, false. It presupposes a break 
between that which is objectively recognized as a fact in the confession 
and that which is subjectively experienced as reality. To the mind of 
those who live daily out of an acceptance of the Covenant with God, 
“receiving a child” is at the same time “becoming father or mother”. 
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It is being parents by the simple presence of the child, which is re- 
ceived as a gift of God. Reality, as existent in the large majority of 
confessing families, may not be misrepresented in the interests of a 
distinction possible to phenomenology. Of course, we can distinguish 
logically and phenomenologically between having a child and accep- 
tance of the task of education. But essentially for the Christian peda- 
gogue these two should be one, not only because the confession sets 
them forth as one (though already for this reason alone), but also 
because in the practice of those who confess the Christian faith in the 
great majority of instances this distinction is wholly out of the ques- 
tion. As a rule it is true with such people that even before the birth 
of the child there is a wrestling in prayer for the life of the child. 
An acceptance of the responsibility for the training of the child is 
often present already months before the child is born, because such 
people live by the conception of the Covenant with God, as a reality 
into which the children are taken up together with the parents. 

But not only within the framework of the Christian confession does 
the phenomenological method as the starting-point for scientific peda- 
gogies do injustice to reality. I hold a deep respect for the intellectual 
power whereby, by means of this method, very beautiful things have 
been said about education. But I am just as convinced, that asa basis for 
a pedagogics (not only Christian, though that too), which, according 
to their words, would proceed from the facts, this conception can in no 
respect give satisfaction. The more so, since it accepts as a fundamental 
antithesis one such as we previously touched upon. I do not wish to 
argue here whether I should state that it is God’s common grace or 
whether it is a universal human sense which is the cause of the situation. 
But it is a fact that not only among primitive peoples, but also in more 
cultured circles, the acceptance of the mandate with reference to the 
goal of education is inherent in and is an innate experience of the 
fact that one has received a child. Likewise, in the personal experience 
of the large majority of modern cultured people “the receiving of a 
child” is equivalent to "becoming father or mother’. Where this is not 
true, also in our modern culture, it is fortunately regarded as a token 
of a certain moral decadence. 

For him, who lives in obedience to the Word of God, it is then a 
fact that the sense of a certain happening is not normatively defined by 
the subjective experience of man in general nor by that of certain 
individual persons, but by the revelation which God himself gives 
regarding the sense of that happening. No one can, for example, 
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deduce the meaning and essence of death from the “fear of death”. 
For him who believes the one source for the understanding of ‘‘the 
meaning and essence” of death is the revelation of God in Holy 
Scripture. The Scriptures say many things about death which the 
keenest philosopher or psychologist cannot discover along the way of 
phenomenology. The same holds mutatis mutandis for an understan~- 
ding of the essence and meaning of life. And it holds too for the under- 
standing of the essential structure of parenthood, of the relation be~- 
tween parents and children, and of the task of the educator. 

One is mistaken if he thinks that this conception is a ‘‘short circuit” 
or an ‘unlawful leap into faith’’ (as the undersigned was upbraided 
in a review of his book ‘“Theorie der Opvoeding’’). 

In the first place, such reviews forget that resorting to the phe- 
nomenological method also signifies an acceptance of a commitment, 
which is in essence comparable to a faith commitment. Whenever one 
calls the knowledge, obtained along the way of phenomenology, a 
knowledge of facts, then one proceeds from the notion that the pheno- 
menological method is able to uncover these facts and to understand 
them meaningfully. This presupposition posits an affinity between the 
psyche of the observor and situation observed. Now, I am more than 
willing to consider this affinity present. But in actuality this is very 
little different than to accept ‘‘in faith” a situation which can as such 
by no means be proved. The possibility of a phenomenology rests upon 
faith in the existence of an affinity between the expressions of human- 
creaturely life and interpretations of these expressions given (or expe- 
rienced) by others. 

In the second place, it should not be forgotten that the revelation 
of God concerning reality is a fact; not a supposition nor a datum, 
which if need be one can bypass with impunity. And scientifically it 
is just as justifiable to take one’s point of departure for the understan- 
ding of the meaning of life and death in the basic structure of the 
Christian faith as in any other principle which may pretend to know 
a way of teaching the meaning of life and death to living and dying 
individuals. He who believes does not employ his faith as a magical 
formula, which is used to solve difficulties, but he works — also 
scientifically — in accord with who he is, just as indeed every scientist 
does. For faith is related to a manner of being, by which a peculiar 
manner of working arises. Faith does not lose itself in a methodology, 
dominated by a simple a priori. 

My serious objections to the phenomenological method of pedagogics 
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(however much I can appreciate phenomenology as one of the means 
toward understanding the facts) is related not only to my outlook upon 
the antithesis between the phenomenological method and the require- 
ments imposed by a Christian science, but is also related to my view 
of the nature of science in general. It is, according to my convictions, 
impossible to build up a science, which directs itself primarily to the 
existence of spiritual structures, by means of a method, which limits 
itself to the understanding of psychological structures.The basic issues 
of life are not defined by the psychological structural relationships nor 
by that which we experience as psychological in content, but by that 
which we spiritually are. One's course of life is not a matter of expe- 
riencing anguish, or assurance, or hate, or love, but it is a question 
of what one spiritually is. And this spiritual essence of man can only 
be understood against that background which can shed light upon the 
multifarious conceptions of the view of life, or if you will, metaphysi- 
cally directed insights into life. 

Once this principial structure is delineated, then the phenomenologi- 
cal method can give us significant information concerning the factual 
material, with which we must operate within this principial structure. 

I come thus to the conclusion that scientific pedagogics, in whatever 
direction it may work itself out, must in the first place be a pedagogics 
based upon, going out from, and directed toward fundamental values. 
And this because in pedagogics the question of normativity is always 
primary. Philosophically it is unsound to locate our norm in what we 
by one method of perception or another can ascertain as facts. In 
science the facts themselves may never be set up as normative for the 
perception of things and for the understanding of the structural 
meaningfulness of life’s relationships. For the meaning itself, however 
intimately woven into the facts, is yet something else than the obser- 
vable facts. 


II 


THE RELATION BETWEEN APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PEDAGOGICS 


Another problem which has forcefully asserted itself especially 
during the past quarter of a century is the question of the relation 
between applied psychology and pedagogics. How easily people in 
our times have become satisfied with the analytic treatment of psycho- 
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logical conflicts in childern. Psychologists think they have uttered 
the fullness of all wisdom when they give an explanation of the diffi- 
culties and conflicts, which they discover in the inner life. That training 
is something else than explanation of difficulties is not at all or only 
scarcely recognized by many psychologists. That education means 
giving leadership in the life of a child according to certain fixed norms; 
that discipline and punishment have a place in education; that in edu- 
cation ‘‘no” must be spoken by the pedagogue, whereas the psycholo- 
gist would say “‘laisser faire, laisser aller’ — this is understood by 
very few people. We come into contact here with a problem per- 
taining to the last days. The development of psychology and pedago- 
gics probably did not keep even pace with each in this area of science. 
Especially under the influence of American literature the tendency to 
degrade pedagogics to applied psychology was strongly felt, and worse 
yet, to applied psychology without philosophical reflection. 

It is one of the dangers of the pedagogue that so many pedagogues 
follow not only the psychologists but also the philosophers uncritically 
and without the courage to say ‘‘no’’. Despite the argumentations of 
Holfelder that the end of normative pedagogics has arrived, pedagogics 
ever remains a normative science®). Without recognition of norms 
education is impossible. In an age in which existentialism is overrunning 
the world via romance and drama, in which pragmatism infects and per- 
meates various life relationships via industry and the daily newspapers, 
and in which psychoanalysis is viewed as a new brand of religion, 
pedagogics runs the danger — and this is partly a result of the lack 
of vigilance on the part of her own practitioners — of being degraded 
to a servant of one or another passing mode of education, or of being 
misused as a commercial traveller for extremist opinions. Without 
good philosophical and theological schooling it is my conviction that 
a scientific practice of pedagogics is scarcely possible. However peda- 
gogics may never become a slave of some normative science or know- 
ledge. It may never betray its own peculiar character. And although it 
may often derive its norms from elsewhere, it must independently assi- 
milate its own norms. The fact, that for many initiate pedagogues and 
that especially for teachers and instructors the psychology of the child 
and adolescent is so much more interesting than normative pedagogics, 
has brought no slight disgrace to the real art of education. If peda- 
gogics is to remain what it really should be, then the professor in 


3) Waterink, Theorie der Opvoeding, p. 31. 
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pedagogics, and the teacher in this profession no less, must not allow 
himself to be tempted into letting pedagogics evaporate into child- 
psychology simply because ‘‘child-psychology” is more interesting than 
“pedagogics”. The cry for a change in teaching is universal. The 
interest in a didactic reconversion is immensely greater than interest 
in principial questions. But do not forget that with this all a danger 
must be signalized, the danger, namely, that we allow pedagogics to 
end up as an educational technique and methodology, and as the 
reducing of professional knowledge to learnable form. Personality for- 
mation is indeed the adage of many teachers, but apart from an under- 
standing insight into the meaning of normative problems personality 
formation easily becomes an ideal, which intends nothing else than to 
allow one to grow up into a person who, psychologically viewed, will 
shortly become a figure having the courage to do that which he con- 
siders himself capable of doing.Thus the moral demands of life and 
the religious basis of life is radically misunderstood. 

Then pedagogics is busy destroying itself. Or at least it allows its 
own life to be choked out by the parasitism of psychological, didactic, 
methodological, and sociological wisdom — or foolishness. 


Ill 


PEDAGOGICS AND APPRECIATION OF CULTURE 


The world culture can mean “introducing a culture” as well as 
“possession of a culture”. But it can also mean: The manifestation of 
the capacity to bring cultural potential to expression. Well, the peda- 
gogue comes into contact with all these forms, thus with culture in its 
total scope. The necessity of cultural formation of the pupil is never 
denied. The important question for every pedagogue is rather how he 
in the best manner and in the greatest possible measure can impart 
culture to his pupil. How he so far as possible can put him in a position 
to serve culture. And how he can so form him that according to the 
measure of his talents he himself can bring forth treasures of culture 
and is himself capable of enjoying his culture. 

The danger is by no means imaginary that we as pedagogues gladly 
withdraw this cultural formation from the normative evaluation, which 
for the rest plays an important role in our education. A pedagogical 
question arises here which, I believe, is of great significance. It is the 


following. 
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When a writer of great stature produces a romance in which he 
lays down his ideals, but these ideals are so dissolute that we would 
rather not see them cherished among our children and young people, 
must we then still maintain that this romance can be enjoyed by our 
young people as a cultural possession because the language of the 
romance is so enticing and its form immaculate? When I so state 
this question, I intend to say thereby, that the problem concerning 
“the religious”, “the moral’, and “the true’ cannot be cut loose from 
the culture problem in general. On the other hand I mean to say that 
for young people, who are still objects of parental education, the 
distinction between content and form, between the spirit and the outer 
clothing can never be so keenly sensed that they, when under the spell 
of a work of art, cannot come at the same time to surrender themselves 
to the material ideas of that which they appreciate. With respect to 
the gifts of culture the distinction between form and content is one of 
a purely theoretic nature, born of a certain formalism which takes too 
little account of living reality. How many parents, whose sons were 
enchanted by externally very beautiful but stupid and _ hysterical 
women, have not felt the powerful tendency in youth to see form and 
content as so identical, that because of the form the reality of the 
content is no longer capable of being approached critically. My in- 
tention here is not to present a theoretical argument concerning the 
ethics of culture appreciation. In these pages I aim to present the 
problem exclusively pedagogically. And I do not at all believe that 
we have posed a problem here which arouses interest solely in con- 
fessional circles. Also in circles where liberalism is consciously lived 
one can often hear the remark that it is difficult to draw the line for 
participation in culture for just those children who have a chance to 
take part in it. This question is not limited exclusively to the problem 
of the sexual. That this question has received full attention in confessio- 
nal circles, in Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, need not cause 
us to wonder. 

In practice the problem is often solved by taking practical piety as 
much as possible into consideration, by issuing a little warning, by 
smoothing it over with a laugh, and further by hoping for the best — 
and then await the outcome. In my judgment we are grappling here 
with a pedagogical problem which must be taken hold of by educators 
much more consistently than has been the case thus far. The twofold 
and threefold moralities, which are at present often being applied in 
practice, can hardly be considered scientifically and morally sound. It 
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happens repeatedly that under certain circumstances a book is with- 
held from one’s child or pupil, for example, if the young person 
does not attend a secondary school. If he does however attend a 
secondary school, then he is allowed to read the book. If ‘“‘he is taking 
up the arts’, he may in addition read and do all kinds of other things, 
because he has after all chosen the arts as his branch of learning. 
These are solutions which appear momentarily to eliminate the practical 
difficulties, but they are in fact no solutions, which give us a concept 
of the real requirements of education. 

Man is a unity, and every contact with cultural expression, whatever 
contact this may be, affects his whole being. Our youth too are people. 
Every book which they read, every painting which they view, and 
every culture product which they admire does something to them, not 
only culturally, but also ethically, also religiously, also socially. Na- 
turally it cannot be tolerated that there should be a tendency running 
through culture experience which is diametrically opposed to that which 
the parents have held up before the child as ethically, religiously, or 
socially good. The easiness with which men, especially in the circle 
of artists and art admirers, dictate that we for the sake of art must 
accept all that art contributes to our outlook on life, is pedagogically 
at any rate untenable. Now, it is perhaps noteworthy that theoretically 
many pedagogues agree with my viewpoint. But it is equally noteworthy 
how little theoretical practice busies itself with the problem of the actual 
structural relationship in this sphere and of the necessity of pedagogical 
limitations upon training in culture. 

Naturally, behind this lies a question of a cultural-critical nature. 
The question, whether a book with a sordid content but a very beautiful 
form is still culture, I personally would answer in the negative, because 
I repudiate any rupture in the unity of life, which means that I can at 
one and the same time see the norms of life both destroyed and main- 
tained by the same object of culture. For me norms are one! This 
sordid book with its fine form is to my notion not culture. I acknow- 
ledge that I have arrived at this standpoint partially because of my 
conception of life. Therefore it is no dubious question for me whether 
we should allow our children to read such a book. But I am not con- 
cerned about that in this article. My concern here is to make clear 
that theoretical pedagogics, whoever may practice it, always carries 
with it the task of presenting a studied view of the problem of cultural 
education. This means not only that it must propogate the necessity 
of a cultural formation and the method by which this cultural for- 
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mation can best be imparted to young people, but also that it must 
reflect upon the question of limitations. Culture itself wields pedago- 
gical influence. Art captivates the whole personality. In the measure 
that the personality is more sensitive, and is more open to impression 
(and thus is more pliable), and stores up more potential within himself 
— in this measure is the danger of misforming by contact with cultural 
manifestations the greater; because these manifestations of culture, in 
the view of educators themselves, contain elements, which, if isolated 
from these culture manifestations, would be termed perverse, immoral, 
or decadent. 

Pedogagics cannot deem it sufficient to state how it happens that 
this expression of culture exercises such an influence on the young 
person. Pedagogics must go further than that. It must never lose sight 
of the fact that this person should be formed according to that ideal, 
which the educator holds up before himself. For an educator always 
sets up one or other ideal. To think that some people really intend to 
let their children be free in their life choices, as some educators argue 
with more or less passion, is a wholly infantile position. These educa- 
tors don’t allow their children the freedom at their tenth year to choose 
the profession of murderer, or if they are daughters, to choose prostitu- 
tion as a profession. They don’t allow their children freedom to choose 
for a demotion in social standing by simply refusing all education. 
They leave them free only in their religious choices, and then usually 
only in so far as the future development of this choice does not depart 
too far from their own ideals. Actually the so-called free choice educa~- 
tion comes down to this, that one takes the ideal of liberalism, which 
he himself possesses, as the guiding star in education. Thus one has, 
after all is said and done, constructed his view of life by some norm 
or other. 

Now I do not mean to assert here that such liberalism has no right 
to exist. It certainly does have such a right, provided it acknowledges 
that it too is a view of life. Provided moreover then that it also recog- 
nizes that it thus includes in itself a pistic apriori, and that it thus 
approaches every educational activity with a certain norm. Also this 
brand of education, just as every other, can never tolerate that, under 
the slogan of cultural education, influences be brought to bear upon 
the child which are diametrically contrary to those which one brings 
to bear upon the child in the family circle. Pedagogically it is after all 
completely unjustifiable to produce an inner conflict in a child during 
a period when its character is being shaped and its personality is in 
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the process of growth. The more so when this schism is caused by 
counteracting influences. It is both psychologically and educationally 
unsound to leave a child and an adolescent run loose in a world in 
which its inner being becomes split up and in which it searchs in vain 
for the authority for which it yearns. A child cannot regulate itself 
psychologically without good leadership. Children internally divided 
coming from broken homes, where father and mother pull in opposite 
directions, all too often furnish tragic proof of this fact. 

But then pedagogics must contribute clarity of thought concerning 
the relation of cultural education and, for example, religious and moral 
education. That means that the question of ‘‘culture’’ must be emphati- 
cally discussed in pedagogics. With conscious endeavour it must build 
up its theory. And it must go to work with a well-defined conception 
of the relation between the normative, on the one hand, and the culture, 
on the other hand. This is true especially in times like ours, in which 
multifarious views of life are being lavishly doled out via romance and 
drama, via films and radio plays. 

Without such careful reflection it is possible that, by means of 
“cultural education”, those things, which we in ‘‘moral education” and 
“social education’’ had established as ideal, could be destroyed. 


J. WATERINK 


DIDACTICS AND A%PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
(JOHN DEWEY) 


How great an influence life principles can exert upon didactics can 
best be demonstrated by an example, namely, by a didactic system 
which is a consequence of the philosophy of life which undergirds it. 
For this purpose I choose the thought system of John Dewey, the 
great American philosopher and teacher, who died in the summer of 
1952 at the age of 92. I advance two reasons for this choice. 

First of all because Dewey was originally a philosopher. He 
launched upon his scientific career by occupying the chair of philo- 
sophy at the University of Minnesota and then at the University of 
Michigan. After that he taught both philosophy and pedagogics (at 
Chicago and Columbia). Thus it happens that his pedagogical-didactic 
system possesses a unity which clearly radiates the influence of his 
philosophy. 

Secondly he was a person with a sensitive pedagogical-didactic 
feeling, so that in this sphere his theories witness a keen sensitivity 
for reality. This was further bolstered by the fact that — true to his 
own philosophical commitments — he always viewed his ideas as hypo- 
theses which called for experimental testing. Accordingly he founded 
a “‘laboratorium’’-school at Chicago, where this investigation could 
take place systematically — an example subsequently followed by many 
American universities. 

Speaking conventionally, Dewey is a pragmatist. Seeing he is 
thoroughly American, this could be taken for granted. But he himself 
seldom or never employs the word pragmatism. His philosophy is 
unique. It is commonly characterized as instrumentalism or also expe- 
rimentalism. Dewey wields a far greater influence than James — he 
is the American philosopher. 

His philosophy of education is pragmatic in its framework. This 
fact, combined with the fruitful interchange of theory and experiment 
in the working out of the system, explains why his ideas made such 
an influential impact upon the world. The American public schools 
bear his stamp, and wherever new democracies developed Dewey’s 
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advice was often asked in the organization of school systems. Traces 
of his influence are evident too in old Europe: Claparéde was a strong 
admirer of him. Kerschensteiner felt his influence, and in Holland 
Dewey's ideas are recognizable in all kinds of tendencies toward 
school-reform, for example, the principle of activity, the idea of commu- 
nity, the demand for close relations between school and life, especially 
child-life, etc. 

Besides the pedagogue of pragmatism, one could also call Dewey 
the prophet of the progressives. 

Plato and Aristotle are the sworn enemies of Dewey; they are the 
original perverters of philosophy. The cause of this philosophical cor- 
ruption lies in the introduction of the “higher reality’’ and the deductive 
reasoning appropriate to it. Its essence is the vain and sterile business 
of metaphysical speculation, and its consequence a system totally un- 
profitable. 

It is the task and sense of philosophy which drives Dewey and these 
Greeks into opposing camps. What advantage is there in trying to 
transcend experience, or to penetrate the relation of the ideal to the 
real — which is really impossible — while the actual needs of life, 
the moral, social, and political issues of our own times are left out 
of consideration? Knowledge was for the classics the goal, but for 
Dewey the means, the instrument making possible a transition to action. 

His philosophy does not purport to be, and philosophy in general 
must not be speculation about things which cannot be verified. It must 
offer a course of action for the treatment of the realities of life. There- 
fore Dewey plants both his feet firmly upon the ground, the only 
ground which he sees, and chooses human experience as the point of 
departure for his philosophy. Its task is “criticism of experience as it 
exists at a given time and constructive projection of values, which, 
when acted upon, will render experience more unified, stable, and 
progressive” (The Determination of Ultimate Values, a paper com- 
posed for the 37th Yearbook of the Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. 
II, 1938). 

We see here the two fundamental pillars of his system: “experience”’ 
and the critical-constructive treatment of it, which he often designates 
as “‘intelligence”’. 

What really does Dewey understand by these two concepts? It is, 
of course, impossible to give a synthetic definition of “experience”. 
But for him the essential elements are the aspects of continuity and 
that of interaction. ‘‘Experience does not occur in a vacuum” (Expe- 
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rience and Education, 1938). Every experience influences present and 
future experiences, both the subject and the environment. Social rela- 
tions thus form an essential factor in experience. Experience implies 
contact and interaction. It is not something passive, but dynamic. For 
the essential in life is activity — in a dynamic interaction the individual 
and the environment influence each other and thus occasion a recipro- 
cal progressive reconstruction and unfolding. 

Our sensations do not constitute passive materials which must then 
be arranged and universalized by an independent faculty (reason) in 
order to yield knowledge as the final product. No, — and with this 
answer he turns against both rationalists and empiricists — they are 
stimuli to action. Experience brings with it its own cementing organi- 
zational principles. Out of experience arise concrete stimuli, which are 
employed as hypothetical goals for a method of reconstruction, which 
must in turn be put to the test in life practice. This constructive use 
of empirical stimuli Dewey calls “intelligence”. 

These principles of organization are not a priori, but have a social 
origin. In the course of evolution (Dewey is a confirmed Darwinist) 
mankind has developed and gradually perfected a method of research 
and classification, in which abstract concepts are utilized as hypotheses 
and instruments. The only trustworthy method is the scientific method. 

We encounter here the second major issue at stake between Dewey 
and classic philosophy, that of method. He believes ‘‘that the scientific 
method is the only authentic means at our command for getting at the 
significance of our everyday experiences of the world in which we 
live” (Experience and Education). It is a serviceable pattern for the 
way in which and the conditions under which experience is assimilated 
in order to transport humanity to ever loftier heights and more expan- 
sive horizons. 

The trustworthiness of the scientific method is evident from the 
illustrious successes of natural science and its technical applications. But 
its value is by no means limited to that area. These successes provide 
an incentive to employ also this method in tackling and solving, for 
instance, social and moral problems — being a guarantee of similar 
success there too. In the sphere of morals, thus, the accent is shifted 
to “‘intelligence’’. If norms and values are to be verified they are to be 
looked upon as hypotheses. This, contends Dewey, does not do away 
with our responsibility, but localizes it (Reconstruction in Philosophy). 

The scientific method is thus proclaimed as the method in philosophy 
outside of which there is no salvation. For we are concerned with social 
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and moral questions and this is, according to Dewey’s views, a sphere 
where especially philosophy discovers its task and meaning. For really, 
the task of philosophy is to clarify mankind’s ideas about the social 
and moral issues of its times (Reconstruction in Philosophy). 

Life is for Dewey a progressive and many-sided self-unfolding acti- 
vity. Living is growing, If we attend to environmental factors in inter- 
action, we notice that this process of growth coincides with the 
educational process. It does not cease with maturity, but marches 
constantly forward. For this reason the theory of education can be 
called “the most important single phase of general philosophy’’ (The 
Determination of Ultimate Values), since the peculiar purpose of philo- 
sophy too is to give direction to this life unfolding. 

In his views on pedagogy Dewey devoted special attention to schools 
and teaching. This strong strain of didactics is no wonder, since a chair 
in pedagogics in America is entirely devoted to ‘teacher education”, 
though in doing so there is a yet deeper cause to be given for this. 
He was able to avoid all extremism. He saw the faults of the traditional 
school just as well as the dangers of proceeding in an extreme progres- 
sive direction. This projection of his front in both directions made his 
ideas especially attractive and fruitful. 

The cardinal thesis is a direct consequence of his philosophy. 
“Education is a development within, by, and for experience’ (Expe- 
rience and Education). 

Naturally, traditional education suffers the severest criticism. Accor- 
ding to Dewey, when the establishment of a goal for education is 
being discussed, then the traditionalists direct their eyes exclusively 
to the future, while in the hic et nunc they observe only the depen- 
dence, the inferiority, and the necessity for leadership and training 
of the child. In both cases, future and present, this exclusivistic out- 
look is erroneous. They underestimate the child, especially intellectu- 
ally, with the result that the child is held too tightly on its leash. There 
is sufficient potential concealed in the unfolding personality, and the 
one proper aim of education is to stimulate and guide this development 
in the present, that is to say, to draw that degree and that kind of 
growth out of the child’s experience which is present in it and which 
has meaning to him. Only knowledge personally acquired is of impor- 
tance, and from this follows that the accent must fall not upon the 
future but upon the present. Learning (that is, learning focussed upon 
the future) assuredly! — “‘but living primarily, and learning through 
and in relation to this living (The School and Society, 1899). 
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Over against ultra-progressive shools he remarks, however, that 
not every kind of experience — as long as it is still childish — is 
sufficient. No, the experiences offered in school must be such that 
they elicit thoughtful observation and suggest ideas which should be 
tested in appropriate forms of activity. “There must be continuity, not 
a stab at one thing one day and a jab at another thing the next day”’ 
(The Determination of Ultimate Values). The life of the child spent 
outside of school offers many fine opportunities to purposefully intro- 
duce such educationally meaningful experiences into the school. 

Naturally the school must impart to the child knowledge and skill, 
but not primarily as a goal in itself, but as a means to offer the child 
an opportunity for further growth — only functional knowledge is of 
significance. Moreover one must not only have an eye for direct learn- 
ing. Above all one must pay attention to indirect learning, attitudes, 
intellectual habits such as initiative, sense of responsibility also in 
thinking, perseverance in investigation, and the desire for further study 
and self-development — the last named especially. 

Naturally the school must give guidance and thereby keep the future 
in view. This leadership may not, however, be an authoritative indoctri- 
nation, but should consist of a purposeful presentation of experience 
and situations meaningful for continued growth. 

Seeing that according to Dewey’s position the social aspect is one of 
the most important, if not the most important of human life, it is 
natural that the social factor should occupy a central place in his 
pedagogical-didactic system. Just as in the case of the individual, so 
also the community feels the urge to evolve to ever higher forms. For 
achieving that end the community has called schools into existence. 
The chief purpose of the school is then to assist social life in achieving 
this end. In other words, the purpose of the school is to hand over the 
positive values of the cultural heritage and to arouse and develop 
attitudes conducive to the creation of a better cultural and social com- 
munity for the future. 

But here the same holds true: learning by means of and in relation 
to life. The primary demand of a school is thus that it should be a rea! 
social milieu. A real milieu — and for this reason he so fiercely opposes 
the traditional school, where the child leads and endures a life which 
is a caricature of the real social life. The school must attempt both 
in its method of instruction and its selection of subject-matter to appro- 
ximate real social life. 


This means that its method must be directed to activity, productivity, 
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and sense of duty toward the group instead of toward passivity, 
assimilation, and selfish competition. With respect to the subject-matter 
this means that materials should be so selected that they offer an insight 
into the social structure and their function in it. They should, in a 
special sense, give an insight into the means of acquiring knowledge 
which is serviceable to social progress. 

The method of acquiring knowledge is “‘intelligent inquiry”, the 
scientific method, which is thus also in education placed upon a throne. 
This does not surprise us inasmuch as it occupies a similar position 
in Dewey’s philosophy of life. It must permeate every branch of the 
school. For “only as the living spirit of dealing with all subjects, 
engrained in all the procedures of learning, can science create the 
values inherent in it as method” (The Determination of Ultimate 
Values). 

What are these values? Respect for the authority of evidence obtained 
directly from experience, a sense of the need of experimental activity 
to get observations that have evidential value, insight into the high value 
of concepts as means to interpret and organize the facts authenticated 
by controlled observation. 

It is naturally out of the question for us to examine in details Dewey’s 
whole pedagogic-didactic system and his viewpoint on the numerous 
questions which raise themselves. But there are two cardinal questions 
into which we should look more deeply. The first is that regarding the 
place and organization of the subject-matter in the school. If no prac- 
tical answer is given to this question, the theory is then left hanging 
in mid-air. 

For Dewey the subject-matter consists in the experience of the child 
by which he learns to live. In this experience it comes into contact 
with knowledge and skills (reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, etc.) 
which people commonly designate as the subject-matter of learning. 
What now should be the place and function of this in the organized 
process of learning? Intimately related to this question is thus the 
question of the relationship of leadership given by the adults to the 
unrestrained development of child-life. 

Dewey sees clearly that this problem cannot be solved in the study, 
but calls for experimental study in close cooperation with active 
teachers. He nevertheless lays down general directives and chooses 
quite understandably in favour of the experience-centred over against 
the subject-centred curriculum. 

In the traditional, subject-centred curriculum the subject-matter of 
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learning is grouped according to its nature, is logically arranged, and 
thus — after perhaps being made more appetising by a sprinkling of 
didactic spices — it is served up to the pupil. Dewey condemns this 
system first of all because it divorces the subject-matter from childhood 
experience and remains meaningless for the children, with the result 
that they are not spurred on to real interest and real activity. Moreover 
in this way the organic connection of the branches of learning, their 
interrelation in life, is lost. By cutting the material, as it were, in long 
strips and by stressing what may be called the “longitudinal” organi- 
zation, the “‘lateral’” relationship, the real social functioning of the 
material, remains concealed. Yet in a real social situation the various 
areas of knowledge confront and permeate each other: every life- 
experience has a geographical, a historical, a physical, an arithmetical, 
etc. aspect. 

No child is qualified to integrate his knowledge in various areas and 
to fully visualize the functional significance of it. Thus his knowledge 
becomes unreal. Indeed, school-life as a whole, especially where the 
subject-centred system is fully worked out, becomes warped and 
unreal — which runs directly counter to Dewey's principles. 

Finally, by placing the logical structure of the subject-matter in the 
foreground, and by neglecting life relations, the school misses its goal. 
The child, being unable to understand or appreciate the watered down 
injection of the science of adults, chooses the path of least resistance 
and memorizes everything. The child proceeds to view memorization as 
the essential in learning. And the school, instead of stimulating the 
desire for new insights, cultivates rote repetition of knowledge not 
understood. 

Other dangers threaten, however, on the other side. Should one direct 
oneself exclusively to childhood experiences and interests in all their 
capriciousness, then new things will indeed be constantly brought to light, 
but the new will lack connection with what has preceded it. Coherence 
is lacking. Even if the subject-matter is organized in larger wholes, 
projects, activities, or units the difficulty of uniting these “islands” 
still persists. 

This strong objection to, or rather, this formidable problem confront- 
ing all progressive education is clearly recognized as such by Dewey. 
His ideal is to strive for a progressive organization of living knowledge 
in and through school-life (a real, social life). Therefore the point of 
departure may not be the objective, intellectual science-pattern of 
adults, since this can mean nothing to the child. The life-experience 
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of the child is concentrated in persons and home. Here we must begin. 
Just as a line is defined by its begin and end points, so education must 
be defined by the actual life of the child and the logically ordered 
data of science (The Child and the Curriculum, 1902). Only in this 
way can the symbols of science fulfil their task, namely, to symbolize 
something real for the child. 

The ultimate aim is thus a logical organization of knowledge. From 
the very beginning this should be strived for by teaching the child as 
much as possible to systematize his experience. But gradually, from 
the first to the twelfth grade, the accent in the course of study 
should be shifted from the lateral to the longitudinal relationships. For 
as the youth grows he attains more understanding for them and has 
more need for them. 

This is education linked to the normal process of life development. 
We noted previously that according to Dewey experience carries within 
itself the principles of organization and progress. Thus we meet here 
once again the “‘scientific method”, the pattern of intelligent exploration, 
exploitation, and organization of human experience. In this respect 
Dewey is fairly optimistic. The primary school-child already possesses, 
in his opinion, the capacities and interests to logically organize the 
knowledge element in his experience. Under our guidance therefore 
the child must begin as early as possible and in accord with the above 
described pattern to study, sift, and classify the experiences carefully 
prepared and presented by the school. Moreover, the child learns 
collaterally the best thing it can learn in school: disciplined thinking. 
This means discipline of the mind and for this reason experience 
centred education is not easy. ‘“There is no discipline in the world 
so severe as the discipline of experience subjected to the tests of intel- 
ligent development and direction’”’ (Experience and Education). 

The second main problem to which I call your attention is the most 
important: the purpose of school and education. Dewey too sees this 
as the heart of the matter. He says expressly that he is in principle 
not concerned with a renewal in method or subject matter, but what 
he wants is a new aim. Proceeding from this new definition of the 
goal, he concludes to his views of the form and content of the learning 
process. We already touched on this matter when we discussed the 
social factor in Dewey's system. The school is called upon to serve 
society in its continuation and progressive development, and therefore 
its chief task is to arouse and cultivate social interest, social force, and 
social insight in the child. 
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How must this be achieved and in what direction should this pro- 
gression work? The answer to this question is naturally determined 
by our outlook upon life, by the faith to which we are committed. 
The idea that the norms of life and development of life (individual and 
collective) are embedded in a supernatural reality and are revealed 
to us is an abomination to Dewey, because for him only that which 
can be impartially investigated and critically verified meets the standards 
of truth. It becomes increasingly clear that “intelligent inquiry” is for 
Dewey not only a technical method, but “the embodiment of integrity 
of mind”. Ends and values are never absolute, but bear the character 
of hypotheses, which must be tested by their social effects. 

Dewey’s weak spot, and that of all pragmatic thinkers, is that the 
question of the criterion of this testing is not solved. Dewey openly 
posits as a dogma: there are values actually realized in the existing 
order of things. We need no external criterion nor a guarantee of their 
rightness. They exist as good and from them we frame our ideal ends. 
However, they are not simply to be had for the taking. They must 
be dug up out of our experiences by means of the objective experimental 
method. Since they are not supernatural in character, our criteria are 
accessible to scientific testing and verification, generalization and 
progressive expansion just as all that pertains to the natural order 
(A Common Faith, 1934). Dewey thus extrapolates without scruples 
the laws of the physical into social and moral spheres! 

According to Dewey this scientific inquiry has demonstrated that the 
democratic way of life is the best. Democracy not only has political 
meaning as “a government of the people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed”, 
but is in a deeper sense a social way of life “established upon the 
principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity” (American 
Creed). 

The evolution of social life must move in this direction. The purpose 
of the school is to serve the community in this sense that the child 
learns to believe in democracy. Its task is the illumination, development, 
and realization of ‘a positive creed of life implicit in democracy and 
science” (Religion and Our Public Schools, 1908). 

Dewey believes in democracy and science. They have religious 
significance for him. He opposes being called a-religious, even though 
he is fiercely inimical to all religions. The religious is a quality which 
may belong to all experience. Its value in this respect is determined 
by the way in which it functions, it effects, namely, whether it leads 
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to a better adjustment (not passive, but active) and perspective in life. 

Since scientific experimentation has this effect, he states his opinion 
thus: “There is such a thing as faith in intelligence becoming religious 
in quality” (A Common Faith). It is unbelief and disloyalty to human 
intelligence to think that it is not qualified to give form to these values 
in every area of life, and it is defeatism with respect to human nature 
to presuppose that it is unable to work actively for the realization of 
these values (The Determination of Ultimate Values). 

A school, for example, as the American public school, which teaches 
children from various languages, traditions, and creeds to live together, 
in doing this accomplishes a deed of large religious significance. In 
such schools, religious instruction broken up according to various 
denominations would promote social disruption and is therefore viewed 
as evil. The one possibility which remains, as long as Dewey’s new 
religion is not yet confessed, is a historical-critical survey of the religions 
of past and present. 

There is in America a strong current moving in still another direction 
— it is seeking a synthesis, or rather, a great common denominator for 
what is taught in religions and science. It believes it has found this in 
the “supreme importance of the individual personality”, in the ‘‘one 
should treat other people as one would wish himself to be treated”, 
in the ‘‘brotherhood of man” (Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. Education Policies Commission, N. E. A., 1951). They believe 
that in this they have seized upon the essence of Christianity. Is this 
not after all the second table of the ten commandments? Indeed — 
the second table. But there is also the first! Dewey sees this more 
sharply and comes to the logical conclusion: “the opposition between 
religious values as I conceive them and religions is not to be bridged”’ 
(A Common Faith). Especially the Christian religion is to be rejected 
because its division of men into sheep and goats is incompatible with 
democratic faith in the natural unity of mankind. Yet he seems to 
overlook the fact that he too posits an antithesis between the simple 
in spirit and the wise of the world. His religion is not democratic, but 
the religion of a mental aristocracy. 

This review of Dewey’s pedagogical-didactic system was not intend- 
ed as an end in itself but was a means to an end. It was an instrument 
in order to see how and in how far the philosophy of life which one 
holds can influence the system of education which one advocates, This 
influence shows itself (naturally) most clearly in positing the purpose 
of the school, but evidently also indirectly and directly in one’s view 
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and choice of the subject-matter — even indeed in the methods of 
teaching. 

Dewey believes in a progressive evolution toward a democratic 
paradise and in the intellectual and moral capacities of man to reach 
this Eden. From this follows that the school as its chief goal should 
strive for the realization of a democratic dynamic social attitude in the 
individual pupil (and through him in the community) and the acquiring 
of a mental attitude of “‘intelligent inquiry” in relation to life. 

So far we have frequently referred to the American public school 
as a system which has very strongly (not 100 % naturally!) undergone 
the influences of Dewey’s philosophy of education. At this point we 
can do this once more, and indicate in particular the common practice 
of beginning the school-day with the hoisting of the flag and the 
recitation of the ,,American Creed’ — a nearly religious rite. With 
respect to choice of subject-matter, the influence of philosophy appears 
in the large place which American history, all sorts of social sciences 
and problems in which the excellence of the scientific method shines, 
occupy in the curriculum. In the view of the subject-matter itself this 
philosophy demonstrates itself in the central place given to democratic 
ideals in the political and social development of the United States and 
by an accentuation of the objective scientific nature and social function 
of knowledge. It appears finally in the method of instruction which 
stresses self-activity, groupwork, projects, class discussions, and the 
problem-solving method. 

Although, in the light of what we have just said, we cannot doubt 
that our conception of life influences our didactics, yet it should also 
be said on the other hand that the school process is not determined 
by our philosophical starting and ending point. At least not in the sense 
that, if we reject these, we must then also dismiss all the intermediate 
phases. Much of what Dewey says is and makes good sense, and we 
readily endorse it, both with respect to his criticism of the traditional 
school and the ultra-progressive tendency, and with respect to his 
positive utterances regarding the connection between school and life, 
subject-matter and childhood experience, etc. The quasi-logical argumen- 
tation: pragmatism is to be rejected, Dewey is a pragmatist, thus all 
Dewey says is to be rejected — is itself to be rejected. 

This is understandable if we once realize how complicated the 
relationships in this area actually are. Theoretical demands and 
practical possibilities both play a role. Our task is not completed when 
we have set up our ideal. We must also consider how and whether 
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this ideal can be realized. Teleological conceptions bring with them 
the setting up of intermediary goals, which must first be reached before 
we can proceed further. These limited goals thus serve in turn as means 
by which to attain to the final goal. A route is defined not only by 
the starting and terminal points, but also by the possibilities offered 
by the terrain which lies between. Thus the factual, psychological, 
social, and other circumstances of the “terrain” play a large role in 
helping define the course of action of the school. 

The guidance of children in mental growth is no simple linear 
process. The teacher and the student, the subject-matter and the aim, 
the method and the social situation form a whole, in which the parts 
exercise a reciprocal influence and partially define each other’s charac- 
ter. The nature of these interrelationships and these influences, their 
power and sphere of operation, their mutual dependence — these 
are all realities which must be taken into account. Both one’s philoso- 
phy of life and the empirical data, determine especially the choice, 
arrangement, accentuation, interpretation, form, and presentation of 
the subject-matter. Requirements of social life hic et nunc, the 
maturity and interest potential of the child are in particular factors 
which help in setting the course and which cannot and may not be 
ignored. 

This accounts for the fact that in the area of teaching, although 
the points of departure and the goals may be worlds apart, yet the 
courses of action followed often and in significant respects run parallel. 
The criterion for a path is whether it is safely passable and whether 
it leads to our goal, and not who first explored it and laid it out. There- 
fore in laying out a course of action for the school one can make good 
use of the services of an expert in this field, even though he may hold 
to a different final purpose. 

I do not mean to say that one should blindly follow his advice or 
his plan of action, not even in part. A system ought to form a whole 
into which the subsidiary units fit organically. Therefore one cannot 
simply incorporate into his system elements borrowed from another 
system — they must fit into it! This is a danger which threatens 
especially such movements which, conscious of the inadequacies of 
the existing forms, bend their efforts toward renovation. By absorbing 
essentially foreign elements one falls into the error which Dewey 
charges against the existing type of school, namely, the formation of 
an unharmonious mixture of norms, values, and subject-matter, which 
on the one hand are uncritically borrowed from the past and in which 
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on the other hand one has equally uncritically yielded to the needs of 
the present. There is too much truth in this to deny it. 

This criticism is directed not only against Netherlands schools in 
general, but especially against our christian education, which still 
manifests a shortage with respect to didactic theory. We lack an 
organic system in which deliberate conclusions are drawn from a clearly 
formulated point of departure and goal, conclusions concerning the 
place, nature, and function of the subject-matter, together with an 
appropriate methodology. We can indeed state with gratitude that a 
large section of the foundation is laid and much of the building 
materials collected. Much of the credit for this we must attribute to 
the fact that the Directors of the Free University in cooperation with 
the Reformed (Gereformeerd) School Union about 25 years ago 
established a chair of pedagogics. Initial results of this step can 
already be clearly indicated. 

Already in our starting-point we stand diametrically opposed to 
Dewey, for where can we begin except in an obedient inclination 
toward what was revealed to us by God, both directly and mediately? 
Dewey on the contrary rejects an unconditional, uncritical, trusting 
self-surrender to an external authority as unworthy of man. His deepest 
antagonism against Christianity betrays itself in that one little sentence: 
“Absolute truth exacts absolute obedience’’ (The Determination of 
Ultimate Values). 

The datum of revelation concerning the unity of life is properly 
accorded a central place by Waterink in his “Theorie der Opvoeding”: 
an organic unity, which manifests itself as much in individual as in collec- 
tive life. Dewey too believes in this, but the reason is not clear. For 
it cannot be denied that objective investigation, which is for him the 
one way to attain knowledge, must bring to light the deep rooted 
fissures of human life. Moreover, Dewey sees but one side of life — 
the this-worldly — and is blind to eternal rootage of this life. 

We believe in the unity of life, and that from both sides, because 
God has revealed himself as Creator of this double unity. We dare 
to speak of the ‘‘brotherhood of man’”’ because we believe in His Father- 
hood. We indeed see the rupture of sin, but we know that and how 
it can be repaired. 

From this fundamental unity of life it follows directly, as I see it, 
that instruction and education in the school possess an_ indivisible 
coherence, so that the purposed end of the school may not be directed 
onesidedly either to the intellectual or to the social, but must com- 
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prehend the whole personality. This means that we see a very close 
connection between pedagogics and didactics. I pointed out before that 
Dewey's philosophy of education is a theory of teaching in the school 
situation. Pedagogics as we know it lies outside his field of vision, 
because his interest as a social pedagogue goes out entirely to the 
school, the educational institute of the community. The link between 
the school and the parents is present only in so far as a democratic 
citizen takes a part in the school as an agency of the community. In 
Dewey pedagogics is lost in didactics. For us didactics is the servant- 
daughter of pedagogics. 

The working out of a system of educational aims, which encompasses 
the development of total personality, calls for a distinct conception of man. 
For Dewey man is an intelligent animal, which because of and by means 
of its “intelligence” is qualified to create life values which hold good 
for it. But what is the meaning of the phrase in force among us: 
man is the image bearer of God? There are still many open questions 
in this field. And even though we all agree on the answers, the 
question still remains: what does this mean for the school? For the 
statements of pedagogics demand eventually a crystallization and 
working out in a theory of didactics, if school and teaching wish 
to claim not only a solid foundation, but also a firm superstructure. 

In building up this educational structure we can in many respects 
learn from Dewey — formally. But as soon as it comes to pouring 
content into these forms we are nearly always arrested by the 
deep chasm which distances us from him. I will mention two points 
only. 

Dewey’s ideas regarding methodology are certainly very valuable. 
Especially this basic thought that as far as possible the student must 
gain his knowledge himself. His conviction, however, that the one 
reliable way to gain knowledge is the positivistic method of ‘intelligent 
inquiry’’ — this we must reject. The only really trustworthy know-~- 
ledge is not acquired by ourselves — it is a gift! This in the first place. 
But there is more. In our view of man love will occupy a central place, 
for love is the fulfilment of the law. Now in Dewey we meet the word 
love very seldom. Is it because love escapes from ‘‘intelligent inquiry’? 
At any rate Dewey fails to appreciate the role that a loving intuition 
plays in knowing and thinking, the possibility of a knowing by means 
of opening oneself up in communion with another. We may not push 
this aspect of learning into the background. On the contrary, however 
much we may accentuate the value of the critical-scientific method 
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in learning to reason rightly, it is at least just as important to 
demonstrate its limitations. 

Also in his conception of the subject-matter of learning Dewey can 
be an example for us. He views the subject-matter not as something 
accidental, but as something which has a definite function in the whole. 
The subject-matter is not in itself the primary goal, but a means to 
a higher goal — a goal which determines his outlook upon the subject- 
matter. It must serve the social (that is, moral) training, and in doing 
this also serve the progressive evolution of society. Thus it is possible 
for him to speak of the ethical value of arithmetic — that is, its social 
function. This vision should be purposefully inculcated into the student. 

Have we really adopted a position with respect to the subject-matter 
or is it something which has grown up more or less accidentally in 
the course of time, something of which we take a neutral view, 
something which we teach as objectively as possible? Our view will 
naturally be different from Dewey’s, but what is our view? We 
ourselves must take a position and at the same time convince the youth 
entrusted to us that they too must take a position. 

Thus we see that this confrontation with Dewey’s philosophy of 
education — a system which has sprung up from a philosophy of 
life diametrically opposed to ours — leads eventually to a confrontation 
with the situation in which we find ourselves. It appears then that 
in this field we too face a challenge. It is.a challenge for everyone who 
serves the cause of Christian education in the Netherlands, in going 
out from our common world and life view and in mutual receptivity 
for each other's ideas to thoroughly rethink our entire school system. 
This should produce the needed impetus for setting in motion a coope- 
rative effort — in which the Free University too could play a large 
role — an effort aimed at bringing into existence an organic didactics 
comprehending all aspects of our school activity, objectives, subject- 
matter, and methodology. 


G. WIELENGA 


CHRISTIANITY AND CLASSICAL CULTURE 


This title is not a new coinage; it has been used unnumerous 
times, for the problem of the relations of Christianity to classical Anti- 
quity is old and yet ever fresh. Using this title however has a draw- 
back: the prospective reader cannot know beforehand from which side 
an approach to the problem is being made. Now the first thing thought 
of in this connection, the conflict between the early Church and the 
classical world, is not the subject-matter of the following pages. Excel- 
lent inquiry into the spiritual conflict of these ages has been under- 
taken recently in the brilliant work of French scholars like Marrou and 
Courcelle; in British literature Cochrane’s Christianity and classical 
Culture’) may be mentioned honoris causa. 

Publications like these had to be mentioned beforehand. For even 
if on the following pages the problem indicated by the title be conside- 
red in a typological and not in a historical way, the historical back- 
ground ought not to be lost sight of. On the records are quite a number 
of lapidary pronouncements by great or rather great men: few of 
them have been so far off the mark as Henry Ford’s ‘‘History is 
Bunk”; it is impossible to deny the influence of the past. Charles 
Kingsley has shown a keener insight by giving the subtitle “New Foes 
with an Old Face” to his Hypatia. 

This book is mentioned here not as an example of attractive style, 
but as a reminder of the theme of this novel, the fact that our civili- 
zation has been formed by a remarkable symbiosis of Jewish-Christian 
and Greek elements, and that these elements in many respects do not 
harmonize. From this fact results a tension which in itself is a cause 
as well as a symptom of a vigorous life; periodically however this ten- 
sion becomes a source of open hostility. The anti-Hellenic champions 
in this battle are less widely known than the anti-Christian, partly 
because indeed more great personalities belong to the latter, partly 
because the literary and scholarly worlds are not free from prejudices; 
often renown has been bestowed upon an anti-Christian author, not 
because he was a great author, but because he was anti-Christian. 
Quite rightly famous however are certain personalities of the Italian 
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Renaissance and of 15th-and 16th-century Humanism, in whom the 
appreciation of classical Antiquity strongly has been determined by 
anti-Christian, paganistic (to use Abraham Kuyper’s coinage) ten~- 
dencies. Among the anti-Christian partisans of classical culture one 
could mention several representatives of Neo-Humanism; especially in 
Germany many people since Winckelmann have consciously given an 
anti-Christian interpretation of Antiquity. In an advancing degree one 
sees them extrapolate the Christian sentiments which previously deter- 
mined their interpretation: these sentiments are made conscious and 
eliminated. In our days a new and agressive rationalism (especially in 
Great-Britain where the Christian tradition until very recently perhaps 
had remained strongest) frequently uses certain results of Greek thin- 
king to combat Christianity. 

If now we should try to give a survey of the possible attitudes a 
Christian can take towards Antiquity, we propose a missa fidelium. 
So not a word will be spoken about ‘“Third Humanism’, which 
presents either hostility toward Christianity, or indifference, or thinks 
itself preserving a link with Christianity while speaking about a 
“mystical participation” in the “idea of Greek man’, forgetting that 
after twenty centuries of Christian life even to the fiercest adversary 
of Christianity no direct approach to Antiquity, as intended, is any 
longer possible (this foible of Third Humanism is mostly to be ex- 
plained as a reaction to 19th century historicism). Not a word even 
about a book like L. Meylan’s Les Humanités et la Personne”). Its 
author does not in the least reject a Christian attitude, but his speaking 
about ‘values’ shows him too much addicted to Greek thinking to be 
considered here. What will now be indicated as the positions a 
Christian can take towards classical Antiquity gives neither a com-~- 
plete series of logically possible positions, nor a complete survey of the 
positions which actually have been defended, though it will give the 
most important of both. One finds a. radical rejection; b. acceptance 
of selected elements; c. assimilation; d. unhampered, though critical, 
acceptance. 

Through the ages Tertullian still speaks most clearly for position a). 
Of all important personalities of the Christian era none has rejected 
classical Antiquity as radically as he did. Even if he finds — rarely 
enough — something valuable in it, his appreciation is mixed with 
depreciation. Admiration for the Roman’s contempt of death is uttered 
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only to put the Christian courage above it ®). Moreover his appreciation 
always follows an imperialistic pattern: they share our opinions‘). 
But in the main ever an apparently conciliatory attitude is seldom found; 
the difference between Greek philosophy and Christian faith is stressed 
as much as possible *). The study of profane science is inevitable °), 
but no commune mesure is recognized; fundamental logical principles 
are consciously defied in order to make this clear”). 

No commune mesure, but the very contrary. Tertullian posits the 
unique certitude of faith in such a measure as the only standard, 
that the contention becomes possible that the devil has provided actors 
with high shoes hoping thus to contradict Christ (Matth. VI, 27) 
beforehand §). 

This rejoicing is one’s own certitude, which brings with it a radical 
rejection of classical values, in the case of Tertullian is understandable, 
but may soon degenerate into pride in one’s own convictions. There is 
certainly a lack of Christian humanity, when Tertullian elsewhere 
declares that Christ after the Resurrection did not show Himself 
publicly, that the unbelievers should not be freed from their errors, 
and that Christian faith should be at a high price®). His rejection 
becomes formalistic, when he repudiates a certain custom, because it is 
followed by pagans too’®). 

One may 6) attempt a selection of the best from the enormous riches 
of classical civilization and pick out what is more or less appealing 
to a 20th-century Western-European Christian. This would be a rather 
subjectivist practice, but might be defended with the contention that 
every living relation to the past implies preference, and by that token 
a certain subjectivity. Maritain follows this method, finding one of the 
sources of his Humanisme intégral™) in ‘‘une des parties les moins 
récusables de l’antiquité paienne’’ (p. 13). Actually, J. Woltjer had 


3) Tanti vitreum, quanti verum margaritum (Ad mart. 4). : 

4) Stoicos... spiritum praedicantes animam paene nobiscum (De anima 5) ; 
Seneca saepe noster (ibid. 20). 

5) Quid simile philosophus et Christianus, Graeciae discipulus et caeli? 
(Apol. XLVI, 18); Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? Quid academiae et 
ecclesiae? (De praescr. haeret. 7). iG. 

6) Quomodo repudiamus saecularia studia, sine quibus divina non possunt? 
(De idolol. 10). 6 

7) The famous “non pudet, quia pudendum est...; prorsus credibile est, 
quia ineptum est...; certum est, quia impossibile est” (De carne Christa 5). 

8) Quia nemo potest adicere cubitum ad staturam suam (De spect. 23). 

%) Ne impii errore liberarentur, sed ut fides, non mediocri praemio desti- 
nate, difficultate constaret (Apol. XXI, 22). 

10) Cum perinde faciant nationes (De orat. 16). 

11) Paris, 71947. 
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done the same thing: he declared one should prefer the prayers of the 
Greeks and Romans, their oaths, or their marriages as a subject-matter 
of investigation to the theatrical machinery or dress, because in the 
former subjects the manifestations of the logos is clearer than in the 
latter (De wetenschap vande Logos *), p. 145). Quidquid tetigit, orna- 
vit, undoubtedly is true about this very eminent scholar and his conten- 
tion can be defended. Yet his views on logos are rather speculative, 
and the preference he expresses may lead to an unscholarly distinction 
of subjects. 

In Greece and Rome, the very well edited journal of the British 
Classical Association, one finds in vol. XII (1944) a contribution by 
R. W. Moore on Hellenism and Christian Education. This author too, 
employs the selective method. As characteristics of Hellenism he con- 
siders ‘‘the urge to define, the urge to idealize, and a preoccupation 
with the here and now” (p. 35). But ‘‘the anthropocentricity, the 
autarky, the obsession with Forms and the Finite’’ of the Greeks are 
misleading because this is only a partial view of Greek thought. The 
Greek world shows another side, towards which Christian education 
should lean (p. 41). 

Now in the selective attitude the danger of uncritical assimilation 
is always latent; here it becomes acute. As an element of Greek life 
which shows affinity to Christianity Moore mentions in the first place 
Orphism; this mysticism, which seeks to maintain a spark of the divine 
in man, has always been a danger to Christian thinking. He refers to 
the Delphic saying ‘Know thyself’: no matter whether one wishes 
to interpret this as intellectual knowledge of one self or as conscious- 
ness of the bounds of Humanity, in no way can we with Moore ‘‘re- 
cognize how perfectly the teaching of Christ bears out this primary 
injunction of Hellenism’. Moore thinks that “two of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, of the necessity for redemption and of the 
immortality of the soul, are foreshadowed in Plato and his prede- 
cessors’. One wonders when reading this: about redemption in the 
Christian sense Plato does not speak a single word, and the immortality 
of the soul as meant by the Greeks, is not at all Christian (though 
in Plato one finds some indication that this immortality may have the 
character of a “‘grace’’, not rationally to be explained). The amazement 
grows in hearing the advise “to read the first chapter of St. John 
side by side with the Allegory of the Cave, the First Epistle to the 


_ 1?) I quote from the reprint in Verzamelde Redevoeringen en Verhande- 
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Corinthians beside the Phaedo’. Here I only quote with assent a 
passage by Reade (The Christian Challenge to Philosophy ™), p. 55): 
,,... the discrepancies between Christianity and Platonism, when we 
get down to first principles are so radical, that only by complete mis- 
understanding or wilful blindness (it) is possible to profess allegiance 
to both” (Reade is quite right; nevertheless it is not necessary, as too 
many do, to damn the whole of Greek thought by construing an 
antithesis between idea and person and making this dominate all pro- 
blems of philosophy). And the amazement about Moore’s selection is 
greatest when he refers with full assent to Aristotle, who “‘points to 
God as an active participant in the universe, producing motion by 
the love his goodness excites”. This almost becomes a world-play, 
for the goodness of Aristotle’s God is like the automatic radiance 
of the sun, the good functioning of a machinery. Nowhere are we 
further removed from the parable of the Prodigal Son than in the atmo- 
sphere of this unmoved Mover. 

Reading Moore's speculations we find ourselves in full assimi- 
lation c). This was inevitable: the rejection of a) was radical and 
rejected Antiquity as a whole, though from a not very subtle view- 
point. In 5) one starts discriminating, and the danger of assimilating 
interpretation of what has been selected, always is at hand. 

This interpretation holds full sway in the same number of Greece 
and Rome, in an article by W. B. Stanford, Christianity and the Clas- 
sics. He notes three contributions of the Classics to Christian education, 
namely ‘the picture of a highly intellectual people groping for God”, 
and a means ‘‘to prevent Christians from parochialism in time, that will 
prevent the common pietistic error that Christianity has given us every- 
thing we value spiritualty in contemporary life’. About both contribu- 
tions a discussion is possible, but then follows: ‘“What better back- 
ground is there for the Christian virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity 
than the four cardinal virtues of the ancient Classics — courage, tem- 
perance, prudence, justice?” (p. 9). Here some necessary distinctions 
are omitted. Professor Stanford mentions Tertullian and thinks Cle- 
ment, Origin, Basil, Aquinas, Dante and Erasmus have sufficiently 
answered Tertullian’s condemnation of classical culture. Well, most 
of these are more attractive than Tertullian was, but if they are to 
help to support a vindication of the affinity between faith, hope and 
charity and the four cardinal virtues, one would rather take a stand 
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with Tertullian. (The mentioning of Basil, rightly called a superficial 
moralist by K. J. Popma**), should be a. warning). 

If one wishes to find full-fledged assimilation, one has of course to 
peruse a Roman-Catholic author. The doctrine of “naturam perficit 
gratia” leads almost automatically to this position. I shall quote 
from H. W. Riissel, Antike Welt und Christentum™). (For those 
who regard as I do the internal and external politics of present day- 
Germany with distrust and who are not willing to believe too soon 
the death of Hitlerism, it is well to remind oneself that there have 
been Germans who resisted Hitler before his instant defeat was clear 
to everybody but himself. Of these Riissel was one; he died in wartime 
in a German concentration-camp). 

Riissel’s book often suffers from a flowery and sometimes rather 
cheap profundity; nevertheless it is valuable. He has chosen his 
starting-point very well. Paganism is not unbelief, but real religion. 
Its error does not consist in ‘“Mangel an Wahrheit, sondern in der 
Verkehrung der Wahrheit’. Paganism and its mythology are conse- 
quences of the Fall (p. 17). But now follows that Paganism is “das 
verkehrte, entstellte Christentum selbst’’ (p. 18), and the use of this 
word ‘‘Christentum” is the beginning of a derailment, which is complete 
in the next passage with its vague ending: “Das Christentum ist das 
zurechtgestellte und erfiillte Heidentum, freilich in einer ganz iiber- 
nattirlicher Ordnung’’. When the unhappy pair nature-supernature 
once has been introduced, all things are perturbed. An apparent trivia- 
lity shows clearly where this leads. Riissel contends that of all Greek 
gods only Zeus, Athene and Apollo have become purely ‘‘spiritual’’ 
and so have made us forget their origin as deities of nature (here 
nature-supernature surreptitiously becomes nature-spirit!) So, accor- 
ding to Riissel, it was not due to a lack of tact nor to Paganism that in 
Latin poems of the Renaissance God was called Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. Well, one can quarrel about taste, and this “transcription” 
is definitely lacking of taste. Moreover Plato already has taught us 
that a faulty way of expressing oneself heightens the danger of confused 
thinking: if Spiritus Sanctus is to be Ciceronicized into Divinae Mentis 
Aura, theology too is endangered. 

Thus with Riissel too. He points out correctly that Greek thought 
tends to give an explanation from the superior, the normative, the 
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perfect, — and indeed Christian thinking in contrast to many modern 
tendencies, should always feel affinity with Greece on this score —, 
but he continues serenely with the assertion that mind is the divine 
in man (p. 38). But at this point we are fully in the territory of 
Orphism, and very far from Christianity. 

Perfection for Greek thinking lies mostly in the past 1%). “Daher”, 
says Riissel (p. 58, italics mine) “ist auch der Beginn des Johannes- 
evangeliums, dasz in Anfange der Logos, das ewige Wort, die ewige 
Vernunft, war, ein eminent griechischer Satz’. This may be well-meant, 
but it is dangerous if one forgets to add that “The Word was made 
flesh”, which to Greek thought must have been either incomprehensible 
or blasphemous or ridiculous. Riissel forgets this, and quietly he 
transposes Greek concepts into Christian terms, and vice versa. He 
finds “grace” in the Eumenides of Aeschylus (p. 62). But one concept 
of justice is there opposed to another; this has nothing to do with 
grace. He thinks one may — “in gewissem Sinne (italics mine; 
again an irritatingly vague profundity) — den christlichen Begriff der 
Siinde anwenden” when speaking about hybris (trespassing bounds). 
But he is not right: in hybris the essential of sin, the element of resis- 
tance, is lacking. 

For d), two of the greatest may speak, Augustine and Calvin. 
Neither of them will be suspected of an incritical admiration for 
Antiquity; therefore their positive evaluation of it has the more weight, 
because it is mixed with criticism. 

Everybody knows Augustine’s complaints about the profane litera- 
ture which served to educate him (Confess. I, XVI, 25, 26), the 
criticism of Roman deities (De Civit. Dei I—V), and the famous 
depreciatory utterance about Cicero”) (Confess. III, IV, 7). 

But on the other hand one finds in those same Confessiones pages 
about the ‘‘books of the Platonists’’ in which he found Biblical verities**). 
“There I did not read’ 4*) follows, and the moving final chapter of 
book VII gives a survey of what Plotinus did give him, and at the same 
time what he could not find in Plotinus, but did find in Paul. 

This seems to be the selecting method. But it is only seemingly so, 
for Augustine gives his opinion about a system as a whole, in this 


16) With great pleasure I refer to B. A. van Groningen, In the Grip of the 
Past, Leiden, 19538, passim. ; 

17) Cuiusdam Ciceronis, cuius linguam fere omnes mirantur, pectus non 
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18) Non ibi legi. Non habent illae litterae (VII, IX, 13). 
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case the whole of neo-platonist philosophy. Together with his positive 
valuation of it, he shows its limits. 

Now one may rightly object that Augustine, when writing the 
Confessiones, was still too much under the influence of this Neo-Plato- 
nism to contrast it clearly enough to Christian thought. This cannot 
however be said about the bishop of Hippo who wrote De Civitate Dei, 
consciously writing it as a justification of the new attitude towards 
classical culture. Yet, in that book, after the criticism of Roman deities 
one finds the positive evaluation of Romanitas, and one finds the 
passage, where Plato’s conception of philosophy as love of God, ten- 
ding to fruitio Dei, is welcomed will unrestrained praise ?). And one 
must contend against all “purism’” — from Tertullian to our days — 
which, denying the affinity of this Platonic intention with Christian 
feeling, is a wilful impoverishing of Christian life, and, worse, putting 
a limitation on God's riches). 

Even to those who find a lack of final distinctions in Augustine, 
Calvin's testimony will be above suspicion. He at least is free of all 
tendencies towards illicit assimilation. ‘Plato, Cicero, Christus lagen 
fiir ihn (scil, Erasmus) auf einer Linie. Fiir Calvin hebt mit letzterem 
eine neue an” ”°). 

On Calvin’s “humanism” we now have a very learned, though badly 
composed, and detailed monograph in J. Bohatec’s latest work, Budé 
und Calvin, Studien zur Gedankenwelt des franzdsischen Frithhuma- 
nismus **). I make free to refer the reader to this book, as my own 
first-hand knowledge of Calvin's oeuvre is rather limited. I shall quote 
some pasages from the Institutio, found in a perusing that was helped 
by the excellent indexes of Sizoo’s translation ™). 

It is important that Calvin shows (as Augustine does) a really 
critical attitude; neither uncritical acceptance nor blunt rejection is 
to be found with him. One reads a sneer at ancient philosophy in- 


19) Cedant igitur omnes illis philosophis, qui non dixerunt beatum esse 
hominem fruentem corpore vel fruentem animo, sed fruentem Deo... Nunc 
satis sit commemorare Platonem determinasse finem boni esse secundum vir- 
tutem vivere et ei soli evenire posse, qui notitiam Dei habeat et imitationem, 
nec esse aliam ob causam beatum; ideaque non dubitat hoc esse philosophari, 
amare Deum... Ipsum autem verum ac summum bonum Plato dixit esse 
Deum, unde vult esse philosophum amatorem Dei, ut, quoniam philosophia ad 
beatam vitam tendit, fruens Deo sit beatus qui Deum amaverit (De Civit. 
Dei VIII, 8). 

20) Hermelink, quoted by J. Neuenhaus, Calvinstudien (Leipzig, 1909), p. 20. 

71) Graz, 1950. Cp. the review by D. Nauta, Fr. Un. (Dok Mil, alebaae, 
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deed **), but at the same time Cicero is quoted to argue for the 
existence of a natural sense of God”). 

The same open mind is seen in a passage about style, where the 
beauties of classical prose are fully acknowledged, though Biblical style 
is said to have powers, surpassing those of the greatest Classics 7°). 

Calvin has no less sympathy for Plato than Augustine had. Indeed, 
there are critical words, but these are introduced with high praise ?°). 
He is quoted with assent in J, II, 3; I, Il, 3; Il], XX, 34. 

Some mention of Seneca is to be expected in the works of the Re- 
former, whose first book treated of the Roman philosopher. Once more: 
it is important that criticism of him and of the whole Stoic sect is 
not lacking *"), but that at the same time his opinion on idololatry 
is quoted with assent ”*), just as a typically Stoical saying elsewhere ”). 

The most remarkable quotation is to be found in I, XI, 5. To the 
eyes of the 16th century, Horace is the embodiment of Epicureanism, 
“Epicuri de grege porcus’’. Nevertheless he is quoted with approach, 
when he mocks or seems to mock at idols *°). 

Both in Augustine and in Calvin one finds an unhampered encounter 
with classical Antiquity, without fear, without distrust, without injusti- 
fied feelings of superiority and without naive and uncritical admiration. 
In this respect too they are exemplary for us. Yet we shall have to 
seek another approach to Antiquity: our age has other concepts and 
other problems than the 4th and 16th centuries had. The concept of 
non-literary style e.g. is a rather recent enrichment; by way of this 
concept one may try to understand Antiquity. 

The Greeks cultivated form. From them we may learn, what a 
styled **) life is, where sober, restrained form dominates. G. v. d. Leeuw 


23) Profanae philosophiae argutias (I, XIII, 1). 
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25) Lege Demosthenem, aut Ciceronem; lege Platonem, Aristotelem, aut 
alios quosvis ex illa cohorte: mirum in modum, fateor, te allicient, oblectabunt, 
movebunt, rapient; verum, inde si ad sacram istam lectionem (viz. of the 
Bible) te conferas, velis nolis ita vivide te afficiet, ita cor tuum penetrabit, 
ita medullis insidebit, ut prae istius sensus efficacia vis illa Rhetorum ae 
Philosophorum paene evanescat” (I, VIII, 1). 

26) Ipse quoque in rotundo suo globo evanescit. — Inter omnes religionissi- 
mus et maxime sobrius (I, V, II). 

27) Argute sibi visi sunt dicere Stoici (I, V, 12), ep. cap. II, II, 3, where a 
Letter to Lucilius is quoted with these introductory words: Quinetiam eo 
licentiae quidam eorum proruperunt. 
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29) Atque illud Seneca commemorat fuisse vetus proverbium, quum ad res 
adversas tolerandas quempiam hortarentur, Deum sequere” (III, VIII, 4). 

30) Justissima est profani illius poetae subsannatio. fe 

31) Here Popma’s objections (0. ¢., p. 83) are not sufficiently founded. 
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had this in mind when writing the short article **), in which he sketched 
his own attitude towards classical Antiquity. He sees in it the most 
grandiose symbol of the realms of nature and culture, in the face of 
which the Church is called to preach her message of the Kingdom of 
God. With him too admiration does not imply uncritical acceptance: 
he formulates very well, that a Christian seeks “grace, not anamnesis, 
the God-given Agape, not the divine Eros’. Just as Moore did, so 
v. d. Leeuw too mentions the ‘‘Know thyself’, but says that this is 
necessary in order to advance to the “Search me and know my heart”. 
The enjoyment of the ‘glory that was Greece’’ leads to the conscious- 
ness, that ‘who is to humiliate himself, must know, how high he can 
reach”, 

In this way an enjoyment of all the beauty of classical culture be- 
comes possible, which at the same time knows its own limits and does 
not hanker after an unpermitted synthesis. In his inaugural address as 
a Professor of Latin in the Municipal University of Amsterdam 
A. D. Leeman posed the question whether “humanitas may be inte- 
grated into the hierarchy of Christian values as an enrichment of 
Creation **), or whether it has only a negative value, or both together? 
Or is it essentially sin?’ **) The author’s way of expressing himself 
shows that he very rigthly thinks more than one answers possible. And 
one will not be able to give an answer before having read Calvin’s 
chapter De libertate christiana in the IIId book of the Institutio. 

Enjoyment of the beauty of classical style (taken in its most compre- 
hensive sense), if genuine, cannot but influence one’s style of life (once 
more I must contradict Popma), encouraging a stylization of life. 

Here Moore deserves to be heard again: ““When I would turn from 
the chorus of the Antigone to the Eight Psalm..., when I would see 
God and cultivate a little humility, I find it hard and may turn away 
sorrowful, for I have great possessions. Perhaps we have paid too dear 
a price for our devotion to the Greeks” (LL, p. 35). 

The danger is real, but it lessens, if we preserve “this treasure” too 
“in earthen vessels”. For all the liberty of the “things present or things 
to come, all are yours’ is overruled by the ‘‘ye are Christ’s’’. 


G. J. DE VRIES 
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88) Here theological protests against the way of formulating the problem 
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THE STUDY OF THE FRISIAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE AT THE FREE UNIVERSITY 


It was a happy day for many Frisians when in September 1949 the 
study of the Frisian language and literature commenced officially at 
the Free University. A long cherished wish was realized that day. As 
early as 1917 the opinion that tuition ought to be given in this language 
at the Free University in particular, was expressed by one of its former 
pupils, the Reverend Sipke Huismans. The teaching of Dr Kuyper had 
made it clear to him that the Calvinistic conception of life also acknow- 
ledged the existence and the right of the Frisian language and laid an 
obligation on the Frisians towards their language. Together with Dr 
Wumkes he became the founder of the Christian-Frisian movement, 
which especially made it its object to hallow the language by using it 
in the service of God and which therefore provided a rhymed version 
of the Psalms and a translation of the Bible and powerfully advocates 
the use of Frisian in the divine service. There are several reasons why 
it was such a long time before the Free University actually founded 
the chair of Frisian, but I won ’t go into it here. It is truly satisfactory 
that after the State University at Groningen where an ordinary pro- 
fessorship in the Frisian language is established, the Free University 
is the second university where a chair was founded, even though it is 
a so-called extraordinary one. 

The founding of this chair must partly be seen in connection with 
the development of the Frisian language conflict and partly with the 
ever proceeding development of philology. About both aspects I wish 
to make some observations. 

In former times Frisian was the language of the inhabitants of the 
North of the Netherlands and the Northern coasts of Germany as 
far as the Danish frontier. Because of the pushing on of Frankish and 
Saxon it was driven from several regions a.o. from Groningen and 
East-Frisia, It stood its grounds, although there too it disappeared from 
official usage by the annexation of Frisia to the empire of Charles V 
and was replaced by a mixture of Frisian-Dutch in the towns. As 
early as the 17th century the Frisians begin to protest against the 
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monopoly of Dutch, in the beginning especially in the domain of 
literature. In the 19th century the Romantic movement intensifies the 
interest in the native language and the Frisian movement originates, 
which in the 20th century wishes to reintroduce Frisian in the schools, 
the church and the state, from which it had been discarded. In this 
conflict the Calvinists are the forerunners as they consider the language 
to be a present from God, which may not be neglected by the people. 
In different domains progress is being made. In Frisia poetry flourishes. 
The other day a short anthology was published in Italian. In the towns 
Frisian is used more frequently than formerly and the Dutch govern~ 
ment makes ready to allow the use of Frisian in the law-courts. It is 
only too foolish that this should not happen. In the Netherlands people 
have to grow accustomed to the idea that two languages are being 
spoken within the kingdom. In the domain of education progress is 
being made as well. Also partly owing to one of the professors of our 
University, Dr R. H. Woltjer, the possibility was created to use 
Frisian for educational purposes as many as twenty years ago. Proba-~- 
bly the use of Frisian in schools will be extended especially for pedago- 
gical reasons. Tihe results of tuition in trial schools, in which Frisian 
is used as a teaching-medium during the first few years, have made 
it clear that this method is much to be preferred to the one in which 
the young child is addressed in a language which for him is mainly a 
foreign one. And no wonder; however, it has taken quite a long time 
before the pedagogical truth (generally acknowledged elsewhere) that 
the mother tongue should be properly developed in the child before a 
less well-known language is being taught, was brought home to the 
people of the Netherlands with regard to Frisian. Tuition in Frisian is, 
however, not only a pedagogical demand, but is also urgently neces- 
sary for the retention of the Frisian language. In the last few decades 
an avalanche of Dutch culture is poured out over Frisia as well, by 
the press, the wireless, the school and the state, as a consequence of 
which more vigorous means are needed to maintain the Frisian 
language. If Frisian is not to disappear in Frisia, and the Frisians with 
their strong national consciousness do not wish it to disappear, tuition 
will have to be given in the native language much more frequently 
than up till now. The curse of modern life, levelling, also threatens 
Frisian and to counteract this mass cultivation we wish to maintain 
the rich variation as embodied in Creation. Tuition in Frisian will have 
to be continued in secondary schools and training colleges. To qualify 
the teachers tuition is needed in the Universities. For some time it is 
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possible in the Netherlands to go in for an examination for a degree 
in the Frisian language. Some students already passed this examination. 
The future clergymen for Frisia too will at least have to understand 
Frisian, and the Frisians among them will have to practise ‘‘to speak 
in their own tongue the wonderful works of God”. So here lies a task 
for the University. 

Besides, the study of Frisian is also important for philology. Frisian 
is closely related to English. The two languages might be called 
“sister languages’. Especially the older stages of Frisian and English 
show a great resemblance. That’s why the scientific study of Old 
English can ‘t do without Frisian. The same holds for Old Saxon. 
These three languages together form the group of Northern West 
Germanic and a thorough study, in mutual relation, will probably give 
important results for the explanation of the connection of the German 
dialects; so for the history of English as well. This will especially be 
the case when this study coincides with the study of placenames, 
which is practised so much in England, and dialectgeography, with 
which a good start has been made in that country. I have had frequent 
proofs that in America a great interest is taken in the development of 
Frisian philology. 

The task of the student of Frisian philology is of two kinds: first, 
to provide the Frisian material in a usable form, which up till now 
has not been possible for lack of scientific students of the Frisian 
language, the remnants of which cover a strip with a length of about 
three hundred miles, and secondly to help and solve the problems 
which arise. 

Researches into modern Frisian are an interesting problem for 
philology too, because we are concerned with a language which has 
been the vernacular for a long time and which for the last thirty 
years has been developing from the vernacular into a cultural language, 
during which process all kinds of characteristics of the vernacular have 
been preserved and others may get lost. 

I hope that this brief exposition has made it clear to you that working 
at Frisian philology is a comprehensive but glorious task. 


Dr K. FOKKEMA 
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THE RECTORATE TRANSFERRED 


On Wednesday the 17th of September 1952 Rector Magnificus 
Prof. Dr D. H. Th. Vollenhoven transferred his rectoral dignities to 
his successor, Prof. Dr G. J. Sizoo. In his address the retiring rector 
called special attention to the realization of the medical faculty and 
the royal decision in which the medical faculty was designated for 
medical study and for an independent course of study. 

During the rectorate of Dr Vollenhoven the number of students 
enrolled rose from 1455 to 1607. The number of foreign students — 
included in the above total registration — climbed from 61 to 77. 
377 examinations were completed and 19 degrees of doctor were con- 
ferred. 


THE RECTOR’S ADDRESS 


At the commemoration of the 72nd anniversary of the Free Univer- 
sity, celebrated the 20th of October 1952, Rector Magnificus Prof. 
Dr G. J. Sizoo delivered a speech entitled The Revision of the Physical 
Principle of Causality. 

The full text of this address may be found in this issue of the 
Quarterly. 

Following the address those present witnessed the conferral of two 
honorary doctorates, which the Senate had decided to grant on the 
occasion of the Van Riebeeck commemoration in South Africa. The 
promotion of Dr A. J. van der Merwe took place under Prof. Dr A. 
Goslinga, professor in History, while the degree of doctor was con- 
ferred upon Prof. Joh. C. van Rooy by Prof. Dr J. Waterink, professor 
in Pedagogics. Both received their degrees in the Faculty of Arts. 


« 
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NEW LABORATORIA 


Monday, December 22, 1952 the laboratoria, which had to be 
equiped in connection with the opening of the medical faculty, were 
officially put into operation at a special gathering. 

The existing physics and chemistry laboratorium was then expanded 
by the addition of a couple new stories. Furthermore, temporary 
housing was found for the laboratoria for Physiology, Histology, and 
Anatomy in another place. 


INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On 5 October 1951 Dr J. P. van Rooyen took up his post as an 
associate professor in the Faculty of Science with an oration upon 
“The problem of extrapolation in statistics’ *). 

Here follows a summary: 


When man is researching into any field of science and in doing so does 
not content himself with merely collecting obtained results, but tries to get 
to the bottom of observed phenomena or calculated magnitudes, he soon 
learns the oppressive truth of the Preacher’s words in the Book of Eccle- 
siastes: He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. The very fact that 
this scriptural wisdom is universally acknowledged, may give rise to the 
question, whether we can fully understand the Preacher's complaint, if it 
were to root exclusively in man’s mind obfuscated by sin. For although 
the fact that sorrow can hardly be thought of without the effects of sin, 
yet we could also approach the Preacher's cited words by humbly acknow- 
ledging that even apart from the effects of sin a tension between cultivation 
of science and state of mind must be regarded unavoidable. The fact that 
man in investigating the unsearchable works of the Almighty is hemmed 
by nature on account of his finite powers, will, besides worship, arouse 
emotion. 

Be that as it may, in our days of an almost bewildering development of 
science, we notice numerous factors which bring about feelings of oppres- 
sion and a certain humility. It is on one of these factors that I want to 
point in particular, namely the urge of extrapolation, which is typical of 
the scientist and accordingly dominates all his research, 

The meaning of what precedes may be tested to two examples. When 
the geologist subscribes to Lyell’s principle of actuality, he expresses as 
his opinion that the same forces of nature, whose operation he is now 


1) Het extrapolatieprobleem in de statistiek. ’s-Gravenhage, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1951 (18 p.). 
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observing, also asserted themselves in the long-ago. Of course one can 
reject this principle; after all, the period covered by our observations is 
almost immeasurably small in comparison with the aeon-long duration of 
the history of the earth. However, if one acquiesces in Lyell’s principle 
about the immutability of the forces of nature, then, too, it can be observed 
that it may not guide the geologist, because any obstructing force of 
nature unknown to us is imagineable, from which measurable results only 
result in the long run. Be that as it may, by these two objections geology 
is rather made to run on the wrong line. A working-hypothesis in natural 
history, indeed, is disputable only when it cannot stand the test of continued 
theoretical or experimental research, but in this respect Lyell’s principle 
has certainly not yielded to the facts. 

A second example of doubtful extrapolation offers astronomy. It has 
been observed that the spectral lines of the nebular spectra show a dis- 
placement to the red, from which in virtue of the Doppler effect it must 
be concluded that no stable equilibrium can be ascribed to the conglomer- 
ation of spiral nebulae; on the contrary, the stellar systems must be moving 
away from each other with speeds which are proportional to their distances. 

Without any exaggeration one can maintain that the observed displace- 
ment to the red has far-reaching consequences and accordingly dominates 
the present astronomical conception of the world. The objections which 
in respect of geology were woven round Lyell’s principle made themselves 
also felt with regard to the question whether a conclusion from the Doppler 
effect posed by physicists holds good in spite of the immeasurable distances 
in universe. Meanwhile, here, too, it must be warned against too hasty 
criticism. Doppler’s principle is of fundamental importance in physics and 
within the frame-work of an impressive practice of observation there has 
never been any trace of a deviation in experimental respect. 

On the other hand, the astronomer has the undoubtedly strong argument 
that some years before the observation of the displacement to the red of 
the nebular spectra the expansion of the universe was predicted by de 
Sitter. 

It is mainly in the field of statistics where the problem of extrapolation 
is of predominating significance. In this respect one would expect that 
scientists of profession would at best hold different views about the mode 
of extrapolating, but by no means with regard to its being allowable. The 
nature of statistical research, indeed, involves that one builds on concrete 
or supposed material of observation and for that very reason one should 
arrive at the conclusion that an extrapolation of the obtained results meets 
with no objections, as repeatedly happens in fields of science experimentally 
directed. 

Meanwhile, it is not to be denied that many statisticians must overcome 
a certain inner hesitation with regard to the problem of extrapolation, 
which hesitation would certainly fade away if one learns to see the struc- 
ture of statistics in its correct proportions. Then one discovers that the 
so-called theorem of samples is not a part as all the other ones, but rather 
the pivot round which the entire mathematical statistics move, On this 
track all the other parts must be regarded as expedients, which must prepare 
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the concentration of mathematical statistics in the theorem of samples. 

With the theorem of samples it is in fact not a question of the samples 
themselves, but of the features of distribution of the populations which one 
wishes to approximate through an analysis of one or more parts. Thus con- 
sidered, it is utterly senseless to inquire after possibilities of extrapolation, 
for these are as it were interwoven in the system. One undertakes the task 
of analysing a definite population and in order to gain this end one submits 
one or more samples to a close investigation; so the statistical method in 
question, which has turned out to be extremely fruitful and varied, implies 
an extrapolation of obtained results, so that there is no single reason for 
doubt. 

It needs no further explanation that one could hardly call it a problem, 
if the magnitudes or relations resulting from a sample could be applied to 
population without any difficulty, but in mathematical-statistical respect 
this is out of the question. It must rather be observed that the theorem of 
samples has attained such an extent and profoundness for the very reason 
that the change from sample to population is to be made minutely and 
discriminatingly. It has been found that small samples can also be handled 
in virtue of magnificent mathematical developmients, so that the former 
opinion according to which the statistician works exclusively with large 
accumulations has been done with. 

In spite of the restriction which must evidently be made with regard to the 
connection between sample and population one can nevertheless maintain 
with perfect justice that this is a case of extrapolation. The fact of the 
matter is that all elements and relations in a given interval are also made 
to apply beyond the terminal points and this object is most profoundly 
pursued by the theorem of samples. 

Also the study of trend lines fits in the scheme previously designed. 
A long-term movement implies that a magnitude regarded as a function of 
time shows a fundamental variety. In many cases one obtains a curve in 
the graphical representation which has mainly an upward or downward 
tendency, but can also show undulations, so that with regard to trend lines 
one should pay more attention to the variability than to the characteristic 
direction. 

It is to be observed that the introduction of time as an independent 
variable must be generally looked upon as a camouflage of our incapability. 
Especially in economics and population statistics trend lines are of fre- 
quent occurrence and there the magnitudes in question are controlled by a 
structure of factors that withdraw from a numeric analysis. If, nevertheless, 
one wishes to know about the considered magnitude which total effect is 
exercised on it by the complex of operating factors, it is clear that the 
introduction of time as an independent variable is a matter of course and 
by doing so a so-called historical series of observation has been drafted. 

It is obvious that the space of time over which the observations extend 
is to be regarded as a sample and the corresponding population then com- 
prises the complete series of observation continued in the past as well as 
in the future. The proper difficulty, however, lies with He extrapolation 
from sample to population. 
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In order to be able to discern the objections which are closely bound 
up with this extrapolation, it must be pointed out first of all that a long- 
term movement is nearly always more or less defiled. For that matter, 
economics hardly knows other historical series than those which are distur- 
bed by fluctuations of conjuncture, seasonal undulations and accidental 
oscillations. The purification of a trend line is no simple matter, but it may 
be stated with satisfaction that several methods have been developed which 
guarantee reasonable success. 

The extrapolation of the purified long-term movement in the future can 
mainly be handled by using a graphical or mathematical process, but in 
both cases a certain speculation is not to be avoided. Therefore, one must 
generally guard against a complete extrapolation from sample to population, 
however desirable, with regard to historical series. A partial extrapolation, 
however, over a modest future space of time remains possible, if it be con- 
sidered that purified trend lines do not usually show leaps or cracks as is 
known from experience. 

The insurance business in general and life-assurance in particular afford 
the practiser of mathematical statistics numerous points of contact for 
testing his mathematical methods. With regard to life-assurance it is remark- 
able that each of the three technical bases of the business in question, viz. 
mortality, interest and expense show a clear long-term movement, An 
extrapolation at long date is for the insurer of the utmost importance, on 
the other hand, the situation in this very field is uncertain to such an extent 
that the actuary meets with exceptional difficulties on his way to an un- 
mistakable result. Then he is hardly to blame if he proceeds with due 
caution. 


On 6 February 1953 Dr G. Wielenga took up his post as an 
assistant professor in the Faculty of Arts with an oration upon 
‘Didactics and a Philosophy of life (John Dewey)’ ”). 

The text of this oration may be found in this issue of the Quarterly. 


) Didactiek en Levensbeschouwing (John Dewey). Groningen, Djakart 
J. B. Wolters, 1953 (19 p.). y) gen, Djakarta, 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


This perspicuous treatise +) deser- 
ves our attention. In spite of its 
difficult subject it gives a clear dis- 
course on the relation between Chris- 
tian faith and scientific research, or 
in other words, between believing and 
scientific approach to reality. That 
it deserves our attention is not because 
the author's viewpoint is particularly 
Calvinistic. He is too closely allied 
to Karl Barth in theology for that 
matter. The reason is that the way 
in which he puts the problem brings 
about the confrontation with extrem- 
ely penetrating questions. At issue is 
the acceptability of the Christian 
faith by te modern man of science, 
or at least by the man who can 
appreciate the purely scientific method 
founded on definite data. It concerns 
in particular the justification of the 
Christian faith before the tribunal of 
natural science. So we are in the 
apologetic sphere. That Christianity 
is hard pressed shows the following 
25 years old quotation of V. Hepp, 
lo be sure, Apologetics has tried 
to defend the truths of Christianity 
against the attacks of unbelieving 
science. We salute the men who were 
in the vanguard. But when we make 
up the balance sheet it must be 
admitted that the results of Apologe- 


tics are not commensurate with the 
labor bestowed. How often has it 
not sent premature tidings about 
‘finds’ which were said to justify the 
Christian faith. How much has it not 
surrendered — what it should not 
have surrendered — to unbelieving 
science with the hope that the offense 
of Christianity would be taken away 
from the philosopher of nature and 
other philosophers” ”). 

This precariousness of the subject 
demands already to meet White- 
house’s book with consideration. 
Moreover, we must admit that not 
too often research has been carried 
out by Calvinists into the certainly 
existing great difficulties. Therefore 
we could think it unfair raising the 
question whether or not this treatise 
is Calvinistic. Are we not rash 
sticking a label, so the more because 
we are far from having a generally 
accepted Calvinistic solution? 

On the other hand, Whitehouse 
himself takes pains to define his po- 
sition in theology. His book becomes 
the more remarkable if we notice 
this place. This English theologian 
does certainly not try to deny the 
paradoxal aspect of faith, for he 
appeals several times to Karl Barth 
who started his dogmatic career a 


1) W. A. Whitehouse, Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude. Edin- 


burgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1952. 


2) V. Hepp, Calvinism and the philosophy of nature. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
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defender of the ‘paradox’. But White- 
house does try to limit this aspect 
as far as to prevent unnecessary 
paradoxal offense being provoked. It 
is fair to admit that science too is 
shown its own bounds; that faith is 
recognised in its unbounded com-~- 
prehension, and science inits confined 
importance. So the well-known 
solution of a former period is in its 
old shape, not given any chance. 
‘Lhis solution was a strict separation 
between “Glauben” and “Wissen”, 
and absolute autonomy for ‘“Wissen’’. 
Nevertheless, it is still remarkable 
that a Barthian scholar tackles this 
subject! 

On the other hand, one should not 
wonder too much. Karl Barth him- 
self is strongly influenced by neo- 
Kantianism, and has been much im- 
pressed by it during his years of 
development. It must be possible to 
prove that Barth has formed his idea 
of revelation by this past influence 
amongst other things, be it uncon- 
sciously. “Wissen”, a special sort of 
theological ““Wissen’’ in a _ wide 
sense, obtains broad opportunity. The 
whole well-known construction of 
the “saga”, which is not a myth, 
in connection with the first chapters 
of Genesis may be the proof hereof. 
A further proof is the way in which 
miracles are considered by those who 
are used to Barthian turns of thought 
without agreeing with Bultmann, who 
is fiercely attacked also by Barth. 

The opinion about miracles depends 
always on one’s conviction about 
inspiration and authority of the Scrip- 
tures. Would this mean that a very 
free opinion about miracles would 
be a hanging matter for a book on 
which we apply the criteria used in 
our circles, i.e. depending on the 
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several Reformed creeds? To be fair 
one must. not forget that Barth him- 
self maintains the central miracles, 
the great truths of salvation, and 
with him many others who do not 
take the Bible too literally apart 
from this, whilst furthermore may be 
remembered the truth in Brunner’s 
words, “Es wird keiner dadurch ein 
Christ, dass er alle Wunder glaubt, 
die erzahlt sind. Wohl aber kann 
keiner ein Christ sein, der nicht an 
dass eine grosse Wunder glaubt, 
dass Jesus Christ selbst ist’ *). 
Perhaps in theology one is not 
willing to agree with Whitehouse on 
many points. Would it be possible 
to prove exactly the opposite stand~- 
point to be right? In this matter 
science, or scientific attitude, and 
scientific method, can do very little. 
To make acceptable that a denial 
of the “saga” theory would not 
lead to scientific absurdity would be 
the most one could do. That would 
be applying nearly the same method 
as Whitehouse himself does when he 
defends the truth of the Resurrection. 
According to him this assumption is 
true without violating the idea of 
truth, “It is a truth achieved by Jesus, 
not merely expressed in his work” 
(80). Keeping to his own method it 
would be possible to defend against 
Whitehouse that the cloud which 
withdrew Jesus from the eyes of his 
disciples was not symbolic (88); that 
it is only part of the truth of the 
Gospel about Jesus to state, “We 
have to take with the utmost 
seriousness the fact that the subject 
of this story was completely and 
historically human”. The same holds 
good with regard to Whitehouse’s 
assertion about the action of the Holy 
Spirit that the “norm” of this action 


3) E. Brunner, Dogmatik II. Ziirich, 1950, S. 201. 
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“is to be found in the life of the 
Christian Church” (105). In the 
meantime, not any such thing can be 
proved scientifically. But it is not 
unscientific to believe that Jesus did 
not only ascend, but was also in fact 
hidden by a cloud from the eyes of 
his disciples; to defend that the Man 
Jesus Christ should not be apparently 
isolated, not be set apart from the 
Son of God — Whitehouse will not 
really do so ~; and to accept that 
the Spirit does lead the church in 
all truth, without the life of the 
Church being the norm of the action 
of the Spirit. 

The merit of Whitehouse’s argu- 
ment is that he has tested the inter- 
nal value and attainable certainty of 
science, scientific attitude and scien- 
tific proof. Though not quite origin- 
ally, he shows convincingly that 
scientific thought ought not to act 
as a guide for the whole of human 
life. Technical approach has its 
limits. If all be right, the man of 
science will not escape in psychiatry 
where religion claims its rights. In 
general, science has no authority to 
minimise religion, the Christian faith, 
as giving only secondary certainty. 
Scientific thought has its bounda- 
ries; that it would be “‘the only reli- 
able way to truth is to make a colos- 
sal assumption which so far has 
failed to vindicate itself.” 

Any definition of the relation be- 
tween knowing and believing suffers 
from the imminent menace of making 
knowledge too independable; more 
theologically expressed, of exalting 
nature at the expense of grace. I fear 
that Whitehouse, in spite of Barth's 
influence, and apart from the above 
mentioned objections, approaches 
sometimes too closely a natural theo- 
logy like Butler's; he compromises 
too much. On the other hand he let 
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the facts of salvation be the facts of 
salvation, and quotes with conviction 
2-Cornl2.. 3.(72)) -Nomanican say. 
Jesus is Lord, save in the Holy Spi- 
rit’. About the certainty contained in 
God's revelations of Himself White- 
house speaks so definite sometimes 
that nothing is left to be desired. 

Are we fully satisfied about 
Whitehouse’s dealing with science? 
He is well informed, and knows 
about the latest ideas of the structure 
of matter. He is excellently acquain- 
ted with the newest form of the fun- 
damental physical laws; they are “sta- 
tistical and not exact in the popular 
sense’ (121). Rightly he attacks the 
idea that the usual methods of natu- 
ral science are analytic to such a 
degree that the ‘‘wholeness” dis- 
appears ‘‘within which all the sepa- 
rate processes occur’’. 

In spite of this one feels somewhat 
disappointed that Whitehouse does 
not deal a little broader with the 
methods of natural science. Certainly 
something more could have been said 
of the research workers’ subjectivity, 
of the practical conception of reality 
in which their ideas are founded, and 
of the interaction between these two 
things, and between the machinery of 
scientific definitions and concept of 
reality. On this point the argument 
seems a little meagre. 

In this connection rises a final ob- 
jection. Whitehouse says that he has 
been struck by the fact that the fun- 
damental physical laws are ‘‘statisti- 
cal’, it is already mentioned. He adds 
something very important, ‘“Why this 
should be so is an interesting matter 
for speculation. It may provide a 
sufficient room for manoeuvre, be- 
neath the observable regular proces- 
ses, for the personal care of God to 
be actively exercised’. What White- 
house argues here may be true, still 
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I see difficulties on this point. The 
casualty of this observation is 
surely a deficiency. He should have 
expounded how one can lawfully 
suppose such a thing without going 
the wrong way of giving “‘proofs of 
God” in an exact sense. I think 
Whitehouse would not have drawn 
conclusions too boldly, if he had said 
that scientific calculations which 
work with the “law of big numbers”, 
assumed they comprehend reality, 
leave room for God's personal inter- 
ference in all circumstances, whilst 
this does not necessitate this inter- 
ference being enclosed in this room. 
Now it remains in the dark whether 
it be desirable without any reserve 
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to connect with those further undis- 
puted laws of nature certain state- 
ments about God's interference with 
the world, and such to show that 
scientific knowledge offers to faith 
opportunities of evolution. Herewith 
is connected the disappointment, 
which remains even after rereading 
and reconsidering this beautiful book, 
that Whitehouse is inclined to shift 
the offence of the Gospel and the 
absurdity of the Cross to the back- 
ground sometimes, however unwil- 
lingly and unintentionally he does so. 
Perhaps the reason is that he still 
exalts science and its results too 
much, 


I. A. DIEPENHORST 


SHORTER NOTICES 


G. A. F. Knight, A biblical approach to the doctrine of the Trinity 
[Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers, No. 1], 
Edinburgh/London, Oliver & Boyd Ltd, 1953 


Dr G. C. Berkouwer has written 
in an article in ““Trouw”: “If I see it 
correctly a struggle is about to in- 
flame, a struggle concerning the con- 
fession of the Trinity”. 

One is reminded of these words in 
reading the above mentioned book. 

Perhaps it is possible to sum up 
the conclusions of Prof. Knight in 
these quotations: “the biblical thought 
on the nature of God is in terms of 
organism, and not of a Monad” (pp. 
41, 47 etc.). “The Bible draws no 
definite lines between the functions 
of what we have been accustomed 
to call the three Persons in the God- 
head” (p. 58). “It was not just Jesus 
of Nazareth but God-who-was-in 
Christ who experienced what Jesus 
of Nazareth experienced when He 
grew in wisdom through the suffering 
of the Cross’ (p. 65). 


To establish these conclusions Prof. 
Knight treats in this booklet (78 
pages) many subjects: the biblical 
“anthropology”, the Name, the 
Word, the Face, the angels etc., etc. 
I think, it would have been better, if 
he had not treated such extensive 
materials. It is not always clear, what 
he means, and the impression is left 
of a lack of carefulness. 

The author no doubt makes valu- 
able remarks. But much of what he 
writes is not conclusive. His concern 
is above all to speak of the Trinity 
not in a Greek, but in a Biblical, a 
Hebrew way of thinking. The relation 
of the Hebrew and the Greek way 
of thinking is a rather precarious 
subject. We cannot get rid of the 
Greek manner of thinking easily as 
the author suggests; perhaps it is bet- 
ter to say: we cannot miss the Greek 
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manner of thinking as completely as 
he suggests. Over and over again 
Prof. Knight writes: we have to think 
of God in terms of organism; is he 
aware, that “organism” is itself a 
Greek conception? We read, p. 37: 
“The integration between matter and 
spirit, then, that is axiomatic in the 
Bible, is seen as an analogy of a sim- 
ilar integration within the nature of 
God”. I do not know what manner 
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of thinking this is, Greek or some- 
thing else. But I fear, that it is not 
a Hebrew or Biblical way of thin- 
king at all. 

If there is need for a new reflec- 
tion on the confession of the Trinity, 
this book can stimulate us; it gives 
valuable material (as on the “Word” 
of God, pp. 14 ff.), but it is not in 
every respect a safe guide. 


NIC. H. RIDDERBOS 


George L. Robinson, The twelve minor prophets. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Baker Book House, 1952 (203 p.) 


This book was first published in 
1926; it is now being reprinted in un- 
altered form. 

The preface reads: “This little 
handbook is intended to assist Bible 
study classes wishing to become 
acquainted with the times and 
teachings of the Twelve Minor Pro- 
phets... No claim is laid to origin- 
ality except that which a sympathetic 
interpreter puts upon his own work”. 

Naturally the book is now rather 
out of date. But for the purpose for 
which it is intended it can yet be use- 
ful. It gives much good information 
about the contents and the teaching 
of the prophets and is as a whole 
based on sound exegetical principles. 


Now and then the author is per- 
haps somewhat to swift in drawing 
his conclusions. I am not convinced, 
that Joel has coined the expression 
“the day of Jehovah” (p. 38). To 
much stress is lead on the place of 
Joel in the Canon (pp. 40, 42). On 
the date of Joel, compare G. Ch. 
Aalders, Oudtestamentische Cano- 
niek, pp. 251 ff. It is not possible to 
conclude from John 7 : 52, that 
Elkosh was not a village in Galilee, 
compare II Kings 14 : 25 (p. 108). 
To characterize Habakkuk as the 
Philosopher (pp. 118 ff.) is not 
especially appropriate. 


NIC. H. RIDDERBOS 


James Strong, The Tabernacle of Israel in the desert. 
With detailed plans, drawings and descriptions. 
Grand Rapids, Baker Book House, 1952 (V, 106 p.) 


The publisher informs us of the 
fact that ‘‘the author of this book is 
the James Strong of Concordance 
fame. He spent more than thirty 
years of study on the subject of this 
work. The result is a definitive and 
authoritative work on the first place 
of special worship for God's chosen 
people.” 


James Strong has written this book 
in the nineteenth century, for he 
writes that A. Reland lived “in the 
last century” (p. 4). “Modern travel- 
lers’(p. 4) are travellers of the 
eighteenseventies. “The light which 
modern travel and research have 
shed upon the subject” (p. 5) is not 
the light of our day. “A newly com- 
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pleted list” of later treatises on the 
Jewish Tabernacle as a whole does 
not go farther than 1886. Such authors 
as Thiersch and Galling are not men- 
tioned. 

What is the use of publishing a 
book that is seventy years old as if 
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it were new in 1952? It should have 
been revised. 

The book is very interesting and 
gives much material about the struc- 
ture, the shrine, and the symbolism 
of the Tabernacle. 

W. H. GISPEN 
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